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Did You Know— 


Did you know that we consider you women of Good Housekeeping as jartners in our 
enterprise, and that we hold ourselves responsible to you, and to you only, for the things we do? 


Did you know that your continued enthusiasm over Good Housekeepng has spread 
itself to thousands of new readers and that our circulation for this October isste is well over 


the half million mark? 


Did you know that the technical departments of Good Housekeeping, sud as Fashions, 
are th: most highly 


Foods, Domestic Science, 


organized in the publication field? 


Did you know that our aim is to make our fiction, 
the best that money can buy, 


departments, 


and Galsworthy found in a single issue? 


Did you know 


Home Management, 


Shopping Service, etc., 


like 


the 


service of our technical 
and that nowhere else are such witers as Locke 


that we maintain a Washington office and that national life and legis- 


lation are being followed there by one of our associate editors—a woman who understands 
your problems and the things you most want to know? 


Did you know 
after each product 


page I1 on this.) 


advertised 


has 


ill you write us 


its job well— and 


7 
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met the 


write 


strictest 


ometimes when you think Good Housekeeping 


us, too, 1f you think 1t 1s not? 
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FORECAST 


FOR NOVEMBER 
“The Rough Road” 


\re you reading the new Locke serial? 
If not, begin it this month, for in the 
next instalment Doggie starts on that 
rough road which so many of our own 
boys are now struggling over “somewhere 
in France.” The story will give you a 
picture of your own boy as he meets the 
dangers and the temptations over there. 
In addition, it’s a rattling good story. 


“Just a Wedding” 

“Happy weddings ought to be as 
common as_ sunshine or 
Maude Radford Warren in writing the 
story of one that impressed all who 
witnessed it as being a beautiful sacra- 
ment—just what weddings ought to be. 
The story is as nice as the wedding was. 


grass, 


says 


Mary Synon Again 

If charity begins at home, what of 
religion? Elsie Durland said her husband, 
an evangelist, “prayed to God as if he 
alone knew him. He made me believe 
that God was his God not mine.” She 
said it to a big audience before which he 
had charged his wife with being a sinner. 
It was a tense, moment; it had to be 
greatly handled. You will say it was when 
you have read “The Shutters of Salva- 
tion.” In the November issue. 


Ida M. Tarbell 


One of the biggest problems the house- 
wife has to face is that of getting adequate 
household help. Always difficult, the 
problem is complicated now by the de- 
mands—and the allurements—of industry, 
which offers better wages and shorter 
hours and independence to practically 
every woman who is strong enough for 
housework. What is the wife and mother 
to do? This is the question which 1s 


answered by Ida M. Tarbell next month. 





“*Somewhere in France” 
Immortal words are these, words that 
stand for the sublimest sacrifices the 
world has ever known, words that are so 
soon to be engraved on every American 
heart. *“‘Somewhere™” our boys are 
fighting; ‘‘somewhere” they are being 
tenderly and efficiently cared for by 
American doctors aad American nurses. 
In order that you might know just how 
this 1s being done we sent Miss I. A. R. 
Wylie—author of “Holy Fire’’—over to 
France to make a tour of the front, visit 
our hospitals there, and see and talk 
with the workers. We expect her 
article to be here in time for November. 
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S this is written Mother Nature is 
putting the finishing touches on 
her work of the year; just a few 
more warm, sunny days, and she 

will be through. When you read, she will 
have folded her hands, as it were saying, 
“T have done my part, now do yours.” 
Our part is to remember that, except for 
an almost negligible quantity of ‘green 
truck” that the warmer sections of the 
South can produce, all the food that the 
great northern half of the world can count 
on for the next eight months is now grown 
—and to spread that food as thinly as we 
can until we have made sure that it will go 
around. No matter how great the need, 
how widespread the hunger and suffering, 
the fields will lie brown and bare, then 
white and cold, for long weary months 
before another harvest can come. No 
mother’s anguish for her little ones 
unfed will make life leap up in the 
soil; only the spring sun can do that, 

and spring is long months away. 
And into the summer that follows the 
distant spring we must subsist on 
what we now have. 

A moment’s thought on this sub- 

ject should show every woman her 
obligation. We have produced 
enough food this year for every soul 

in America to delight itself in fatness 

if we had only ourselves to consider; 

but with the happiness and even the 
liberty of the world at stake, the 
woman who provides for her family 
with the prodigality that has been her 
wont is a traitor to humanity. Un- 
fortunately she can not be punished, 

for no one expects the Food Admin- 
istration to have that power—and 

her conscience will be just as derelict 

as she is. However, she will be the 
exceptional woman in any. commun- 

ity, and the good cause will go for- 
ward in spite of her. Save and share, 

as obligations too sacred to admit of 

a doubt of their observance, will be 
before the eyes and in the heart of 
every true woman until the menace 

that brought the horrors of the pres- 

ent war upon the world has been stamped 
out and the forces that deal in death turn 
back to the affairs of life. 


The Call to Womanhood 


Just how best to save—and serve—it 
will be the duty of the Food Administra- 
tor to instruct you. He will be assisted, 
loyally, whole-heartedly, by every maga- 
zine in America. Month by month the 
thing that is best to do will be placed be- 
fore every woman who reads a magazine. 
The call to duty will not cease while the 
crisis lasts; early and late the ablest work- 
ers in the field of scientific nutrition will be 
working to the end that the sacrifices of all 
the American people may be made as little 
irksome as possible. At times the little 
that the individual can do will seem so 
small that the temptation to do nothing 
will nag and fret. Then it will be well to 
remember that, no matter how insignifi- 
cant the saving, it represents more than the 
total daily food of some war sufferer some- 
where. The sum total of the world’s want 
is so vast that it would never be believed 
if it were not vouched for by those in whom 
we have confidence. Every woman can do 
something to make it iess. She who does 
4 
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not do her part lacks that sympathy which 
is the badge of real womanhood every- 
where. 

Because the Senate was so tardy in giv- 
ing him a chance, Mr. Hoover should now 
be supported all the more loyally. His 
administration began too late to be en- 
tirely effective, and for that reason all the 
results hoped for can not be accomplished. 
That gives no one excuse for criticizing 
Mr. Hoover or the President for appointing 
him; it calls for a harder push at the wheel 
from the shoulder of every loyal and true 
American. And when people begin to 
whisper of favoritism and graft and mal- 
administration, tell them that Hoover’s 
record is good enough for you. In the 
meantime look up that record. You will be 
glad that the man is an American and 
thank God for leading him over into Bel- 





Unannounced ! 


Some of the best things in each issue 
of Good Housekeeping are not an- 
nounced in advance. For instance, on 
page 26 is perhaps the most valuable 
thing in this number—and you didn’t 
know it was coming. It is the first of 
a new series by 


Miriam Finn Scott 


whose work in The Children’s Garden, 
where she conducts a clinic and diag- 
noses the mental ills of children, has 
placed her in the front rank of child 
psychologists. Next to winning the 
war the nation’s most responsible task 
is the proper bringing up of the chil- 
dren. That’s why we put such an 
important article 


In This Issue 


gium and teaching him the value of a grain 
of wheat, whether in a hungry child’s 
mouth or in the scales of justice. Hoover 
may make mistakes, he may be sacrificed 
to and by the American people, but he will 
be honest. Trust him—and help hi 


So-long, John 


Nowhere, as you read, in all this land 
are they making the stuff that fills the jails 
and the houses of evil and the potters’ 
fields and breaks hearts and laws and 
homes and empties pocketbooks and takes 
food from the mouths of women and chil- 
dren. Saturday night, September 8, put 
an end to that business—and ours were 
not among the tears that were shed nor 
were any of the predictions of calamity 
ours. There was never a saloon or liquor 
tax that could not have been levied else- 
where to equal advantage to the tax- 
collector and with far more justice to the 
community and the state. So, hail and 
farewell, John Barleycorn. 


The Man at the Front 


UST a few weeks before he and several 
score brother officers were rushed over 
from Canada to fill the gaps resulting 


Has 
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from the terrific fighting on the Somme, 
Coningsby Dawson spent a few days jp 
New York. Details of his experiences jp 
the training camp are forgotten, but his 
vivid picture of the mental attitude of 
the men remains. They seemed to have 
crossed a line, said he, which forever 
separated them from their civilian life— 
from its cares and responsibilities; like 
boyhood come back, with all its freedom, 
its absence of duty, its disposition to dis. 
regard the future, to have a good time 
now. This was not because of a throw- 
ing off of restraint; every action was 
now for an ideal, not for self or loved 
ones. They were as little able as boys 
to regulate their lives; their spirits leaped 
at the chance to go back to the days of 
faith, of unquestioning obedience. Ap- 
proach to the reality of war did not 
change their point of view, for Mr. 
Dawson wrote from Halifax to 
his people back home, ‘I’ve become 
a little child again in God’s hands, 
with full confidence in His love and 
wisdom, and a growing trust that 
whatever He decides for me will be 
best and kindest.” 

His latest letters, after a year of 
horrors, reveal the same spirit. Keb- 
ruary 6 he wrote: ‘‘This war is a 
prolonged moment of exultation for 
most of us—we are redeeming our- 
selves in our own eyes. To lay down 
one’s life for one’s friend once seemed 
impossible. All that is altered. We 
lay down our lives that the future 
generations may be good and kind, 
and so we can contemplate oblivion 
with quiet eyes. Men die 
scorched like moths in a furnace, 
blown to atoms, gassed, tortured. And 
again other men step forward to take 
their places well knowing what will be 
their fate.’ What it is that these 
men feel we can not comprehend, 
but certain it is that through all the 
armies struggling for the world’s 
liberty this spirit of elation and 
readiness for self-sacrifice prevails. 
The boys ‘‘out there” are not: look- 

ing for sympathy; they are sustained by 
something which makes the imminence 
of death or torture a matter of no moment. 


The Woman at Home 


Somewhere at home are the ones who 
really suffer. What they are enduring are 
the commonplaces of all wars, and we 
forget the heroism that is back of their 
quiet lives, the fear that grips their hearts, 
the long lonely road through the years to 
come along which so many of them must go 
with empty hands and broken hearts, and 
which their eyes now see. Be mindful of 
the woman whose man is at the front. Our 
tenderest thoughts should be for her, to her 
our loving service freely given. 

At the same time she should remember 
that it is not meet that she should go 
about ‘‘grousing”—as the Tommies put it. 
Citizenship imposes obligations that can 
not be avoided; all must be ready to do 
their part—if it be to serve at home, well 
and good and perhaps lucky, but if it be 
to go out and die, still it is duty that calls, 
and duty can not be treated like a “scrap 
of paper.”’ The one word to all is “Do 
your part; do it cheerfully. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editot- 
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Author of ‘‘The Red Planet,"’ ‘‘The Wonderful Year,” 


The Rough Road 


By William J. Locke 





Illustrated by 
a. Kh. Boas 








FTER breakfast the next 

morning Doggie, attired 

in a green shot-silk dress- 

ing-gown, entered his own 
particular room and sat down to 
think. In its way it was a very 
beautiful room: high, spacious, 
well proportioned, facing southeast. 
The wall-paper, which he had de- 
signed himself, was ivory white 
with veinings of peacock-blue. 
Into the ivory silk curtains were 
woven peacocks in full pride. The 
cushions were ivory and peacock- 
blue. The chairs, the writing- 
table, the couch, the bookcases, 
were pure Sheraton and Heppel- 
white. Vellum-bound books filled 
the cases. Doggie was very par- 
ticular about his bindings. Delicate 
water-colors alone adorned the 
walls. On his neatly set-out writ- 
ing-table lay an ivory set—ink- 
stand, pen-tray, blotter, and calen- 
dar. Bits of old embroidery 
harmonizing with the peacock 
shades were spread here and there. 
A pretty collection of eighteenth- 
century Italian ivory statuettes 
were grouped about the room. A 
spinet inlaid with ebony and ivory 
formed a center for the arrange- 
ment of many other musical instru- 
ments: a viol, mandolins gay with 
ribbons, a theorbo, flutes, and 




































































































































































































































































OR sheer absorbing interest, intensely dramatic qualities, 
abounding realism, pathos, and pure human emotion “ The 
Rough Road” has seldom been equaled. In it Locke has fairly sur- 


passed himself; he has produced one of the most notable pieces of 


literature of the whole war period. Those who began the story last 
month have already been introduced intothe quaintEnglishcathedral 
town of Durdlebury. There it was that James Marmaduke Trevor 
was born. THis father, who died when he was an infant, was canon 
of Durdlebury, his uncles, Dr. Conover and Rev. Manningtree, were 
dean and rector respectively. Peggy Conover and Oliver Manning- 
tree were his cousins. The latter, whose parents had died some 
years after Marmaduke’s father, was the bane of Marmaduke’s ex- 
istence. It was Oliver that saddled on his cousin the lifelong name 
of “Doggie,” apropos of the fact that Marmaduke’s solicitous 
mother brought her son up like a toy “Pom.” She died when he 
was twenty, and until then Marmaduke had never had achance. 
His wily Scotch tutor, Phineas McPhail, who was reading for 
holy orders, was entirely subservient to Mrs. Trevor's peculiar 
v1 Her poor health entailed much traveling on the Continent, 
where both Doggie and Phineas profited from the opportunity 
to learn foreign languages and to visit the great art galleries, for 
Doggie was artistically gifted. It was not until after his 
mother’s death that Doggie became aware that Phineas had been 
developing an original taste for whiskey and thereupon severed 
all relations with him. Thereafter Doggie lized alone. 

Shortly after this Peggy Conover returned from boarding- 
school. The timid Doggie fell in love with her, but it was only 
by the indirection of her parents—and herself—that he was in- 
duced to propose. He was promptly accepted and the wedding 
set for a year thence. A few days later Peggy, her parents, Mar- 
maduke, and a number of others in the ecclesiastical circle were 
having afternoon tea in the dean’s garden. In the midst of it 
a young man leaped the wall and went up to them. It was none 
other than Oliver, come back to find capital for a company he 
was promoting in the South Seas, whither he had gone ten years 
before. With him he had brought a nondescripi sailor called 
Chipmunk. Doggie, who remembered Oliver ay the pest of his boy- 
hood, was not at all cordial in his greetings, but by his other rela- 
tives the returned prodigal was given a warm and hearty welcome. 









“The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 


was the intellectual, the esthetic, 
the artistic being. What did Oliver 
know of Lydian modes or Louis 
Treize decoration or Aztec clay 
dogs? Nothing. He couldn’t even 
keep his socks from slopping about 
over his shoes. And there was 
Peggy all agog over the fellow, al- 
though before dinner she had said 
she couldn’t bear the sight of him. 
Doggie was perturbed. On bidding 
him good night she had kissed him 
in the most perfunctory manner— 
merely the cousinly peck of a 
dozen years ago—and had given 
no thought to the fact that he was 
driving home in an open car with- 
out an overcoat. He had felt 
distinctly chilly on his arrival and 
had taken a dose of ammoniated 
quinin. Was Peggie’s indifference 
a sign that she had ceased to care 
for him? That she was attracted 
by the buccaneering Oliver? 
Now suppose the engagement 
was broken off? He would be free 
to do as he chose with the redecora- 
tion of the room. But suppose, as 
he sincerely and devoutly hoped, 
it wasn’t? Dilemma on dilemma. 
Added to all this, Goliath, the 
miniature Belgian griffon, having 
probably overeaten himself, had 
complicated pains inside, and the 
callous veterinary could not or 






































































































































































































































clarinets. Through the curtains 
neatly drawn across an alcove could be 
guessed the modern monstrosity of a 
grand piano. One tall closed cabinet was 
devoted to his collection of wall-papers; 
another, open, to a collection of little 
dogs in china, porcelain, faience—thou- 
sands of them. He got them through 
dealers from all over the world. He had 
the finest collection in existence, and main- 
tained a friendly and learned correspon- 
dence with the other collector, an elderly, 
disillusioned Russian prince who lived 
somewhere near Ninji-Novgorod. On the 
spinet and on the writing-table were great 
bowls of golden rayon d’or roses. 
Doggie sat down to think. 
wonted frown creased his brow. Several 
problems distracted him. The morning 
sun streaming into the room disclosed, 
beyond doubt, discolorations, stains, and 
streaks on the wall-paper. It would have 
to be renewed. Already he had decided 
to design something to take its place. 
But last night Peggy had declared her 
intention to turn this abode of bachelor 
comfort into the drawing-room and to 
hand over to his personal use some other 
apartment, possibly the present drawing- 
room, which received all the blaze and 
glare of the afternoon sun. What should 
hedo? Live in the sordidness of discolored 
14 
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wall-paper for another year, or go through 
the anxiety of artistic effort and manu- 
facturers’ stupidity and delay, to say noth- 
ing of the expense, only to have the whole 
thing scrapped before the wedding. Dog- 
gie had a foretaste of the dilemmas of 
matrimony. He had a gnawing suspicion 
that the trim and perfect life was difficult 
of attainment. 
Then, meandering through this wilder- 
ness of dubiety, ran thoughts of Oliver. 
Every one seemed to have gone crazy over 
the fellow. Uncle Edward and Aunt 
Sophia had hung on his lips while he lied 
unblushingly about his adventures. Even 
Peggy had listened open-eyed and open- 
mouthed when he had told a tale of ship- 
wreck in the South Seas: how the schooner 
had been caught in some beastly wind and 
the masts had been torn out and the rudder 
carried away, and how it had struck a 
reef, and how something had hit him on the 
head and he knew no more till he woke up 
on a beach and found that the unspeakable 
Chipmunk had swum with him for a week 
—-or whatever the time was—until they 
got to land. If hulking, brainless dolts 
like Oliver, thought Doggie, like to fool 
around in schooners and typhoons, they 
must take the consequences. There was 
nothing to brag about. The higher man 


would not come round till the 
evening. In the meantime Goliath might 
die. He was at this point of his reflections 
when to his horror he heard a familiar 
voice outside the door. 

“All right, Peddle, don’t worry. I'll 
show myself in. Look after that man of 
ming Quite easy. Give him some beer 
in a bucket and leave him to it.” 

Then the door burst open and Oliver, 
pipe in mouth and hat on one side, came 
into the room. - 

“Hello, Doggie! Thought I’d look you 
up. Hope I’m not disturbing you.” 

“Not at all,” said Doggie. ‘‘Do sit 
down.” 

But Oliver walked about and looked at 
things. 

“T like your water-colors. 
collect them yourself?”’ 

“ese” 

“T congratulate you on your taste. 
This is a beauty. Who is it by?” 

The appreciation brought Doggie at 
once to his side. Oliver the connoisseur 
was showing himself in a new and agreeable 
light. Doggie took him delightedly round 
the pictures, expounding their merits and 
their little histories. He found that Oliver, 
although unlearned, had a true sense of 
light and color and tone. He was just 
beginning to like him, when the tactless 
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“T suppose,” said Doggie, “you’re anxious now to get back to the South Seas?” Oliver stared at him. “No, sonny, 


not till the war’s over.” “Why, you wouldn’t be in any great danger out there, 


“You’re the funniest duck that ever was, Doggie. 


I’'ll never get to the end of you.” 


would you?” Oliver laughed. 


And he strolled awe 
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fellow, stopping before the collection of 
little dogs, spoiled everything. 

‘“‘My holy aunt!” he cried (an objurga- 
tion which Doggie had abhorred from boy- 
hood) and doubled with laughter in his 
horrid schoolboy fashion. ‘‘My dear 
Doggie, is that your family? How many 
litters?” 

“Tt’s the finest collection of the kind in 
the world,” replied Doggie stiffly, ‘and is 
worth several thousand pounds.” 

Oliver heaved himself into a chair 
that was Doggie’s impression of his method 
of sitting down—a Sheraton chair with 
delicate arms and legs. 

“Forgive me,” he said, 
such a funny devil!” 

Doggie gaped. The conception of him- 
self as a funny devil was new. 

‘Pictures and music I can understand, 
but what the deuce is the point of these 
little dogs?” Oliver continued. 

But Doggie was hurt. “It would be 
useless to try to explain,” said he. 

Oliver took off his hat and sent it skim- 
ming on the couch. ‘Look here, old 
chap,” he said, ‘I seem to have put my 
foot into it again. I didn’t mean to, 
really. Peggy gave me a calling this 
morning for not treating you as a man and 
a brother, and | came round to try to put 
things right.” 

“Tt’s very considerate of 
sure,” said Marmaduke. 

‘“Now, look here, old Doggie 

“T told you when we first met yesterday 
that I vehemently object to being called 
Doggie.” 

“But why?” asked Oliver. ‘I’ve made 
inquiries and find that all your pals —’ 

“T haven’t any pals, as you call them.” 

“Well, all our male contemporaries in 
the place who have the honor of your ac- 


“but you're 


Peggy, I’m 


quaintance—they all call you Doggie, and 
you don’t seem to mind.” 
“T do mind,” replied Marmaduke 


angrily, ‘‘but as I avoid their company as 
much as possible, it doesn’t very much 
matter.” 

Oliver stretched out his legs and put his 
hands behind his back, then wriggled to 
his feet. ‘“‘What a ] chair! 
Anyhow,” he went on, putting at his pipe, 
“don’t let us quarrel. I'll call you Mar- 
maduke, if you like, when I can remember 

-it’s a beast of a name—like the chair. 
I’m a rough sort of chap. I've had ten 
years’ pretty tough training. I've slept 
on boards. I’ve slept in the open without 
a cent to hire a board. I’ve gone cold and 
I’ve gone hungry, and men have knocked 
me about and I’ve knocked men about 
and I’ve lost the Durdlebury 
social values. In the wilds if a man once 
gets the name, say, of Duck-Eyed Joe, 
it sticks to him, and he accepts it and 
answers to it and signs ‘Duck-Eyed Joe’ 
onan I. O. U. and honors the signature.” 

“But I’m not in the wilds,”’ said Mar 
maduke, “and haven't the slightest inten- 
tion of ever leading the unnatural and 
frightful life you describe. So what you 
say doesn’t apply to me.” 

“Quite so,” replied Oliver. ‘That 
wasn’t the moral of my discourse. The 
habit of mind engendered in the wilds 
applies to me. Just as I could never 
think of Duck-Eyed Joe as George Wilkin 
son, s. you, James Marmaduke Trevor, 
will tive imperishably in my mind as 
Doggie. I was making a sort of apology, 
old chap, for my habit of mind.” 


beast of a 


sense of 





The Rough Road 


“Tf it is an apology—” said Marmaduke. 

Oliver, laughing, clapped him_boister- 
ously on the shoulder. ‘‘Oh, you solemn, 
comic cuss!” He strode to a rose-bowl 
and knocked the ashes of his pipe into the 
water, while Doggie trembled lest he might 
next squirt tobacco-juice over the ivory 
curtains. ‘‘You don’t give a fellow a 
chance. Look here, 
tell me, as man to 
man, what are you 
going to do with your 
life? I don’t mean 
it in the high-brow 
sense of people who 
live in unsuccessful 
plays and garden 
cities, but in. the 
ordinary common- 
sense way of the 


“Chipmunk and I are going to enlist in King 
“They’re our 
“You talk of enlisting, 
“Does that mean as 
“Yes, a trooper. Why not?” 


Edward’s Horse,” said Oliver. 
kind. Overseas men.” 
dear,” said Mrs. Conover. 
a private soldier.” 


world. Here you are, young, strong, edu 
cated, intelligent 

*T’m not strong,” said Doggie. 

“Oh, shucks! A month's exercise would 
make you as strong as a mule. Here you 
are—what the blazes are you going to do 
with yourself?” 

‘IT don’t admit that you haveany right to 
question me,” said Doggie, lighting a cigaret. 

‘Peggy has given it to me. We had a 
heart to heart talk this morning, I assure 
you. She called me a swaggering, hector 
ing barbarian. So I told her what I'd 
do. I said I’d come here and squeak like 
a little mouse and eat out of your hand. 
] also said I'd take you out with me to the 





Islands and give you a taste for fresh air 
and salt water and exercise. I'll teach 
you how to sail a schooner and how to go 
about barefoot and swab decks. It’s a 
life for a man, out there, I tell you. If 
vou’ve nothing better to do than living 
here snug like a flea on a dog’s back, until 
you get married, you’d better come.”’ 












Doggie smiled pityingly, but said po 
litely, ‘Your offer is very kind, Oliver, 
but I don’t think that kind of life would 
suit me.” 

“Oh, yes, it would,” said Oliver. “Tt 
would make you healthy, wealthy—if you 
took a fancy to put some money into the 
pearl fishery—and wise. I'd show you th« 
world, make 2 man of you, for Peggy’s 
sake, and teach you how men talk to one 
another in a “ale of wind.’ 

The door opened and Peddle appeared. 

‘TI beg your pardon, Mr. Oliver, but your 
man—’ 

Ves? 
behaving himself? 


What about him? Is he mis 
Kissing the maids? 
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“No, sir,’ said Peddle, ‘but 
them cn get on with their work. 


drunk two quart jugs of beer and wants a 
third.’ ; ; ; Z 
“Well, give it to him. 


‘J shouldn’t like to see the man intoxi- 


cated, sir,” said Peddle. 


“You won't. No one has or ever will.” 
“He is also standing on his head, sir, 
in the middle of the kitchen table.” 


“Tt’s his great parlor trick. You just 
try to do it, Peddle—especially after two 
quarts of beer. He’s showing his grati- 
tude, poor chap—just like the juggler of 
Notre Dame in the story. And I’m sure 
everybody’s enjoying themselves?” 

“The maids are nearly in hysterics, sir.” 

“But they’re quite happy?”’ 

“Too happy, sir.” 

“Lord!” cried Oliver, ‘What a lot of 
stuffy owls you are! What do you want 


me to do? 


Doggi: * 


What would you like me to do, 
It’s your house.” 


‘I don’t know,” said Doggie. “I’ve 
had nothing to do with such people. Per- 


haps you might go and speak to him.’ 

“No, | won’t do that. I tell you what, 
Peddle,” said Oliver brightly. “You lure 
him out into the stable yard with a great 
hunk of pie—he adores pie—and tell him 
to sit there and eat it till I come. Tell 
him I said so.” 


William J. Locke 


“T’Ilsee what can be done, sir,” said Peddle. 

“IT don’t mean to be inhospitable,”’ said 
Doggie after the butler had gone, ‘but 
why do you take this extraordinary person 
about with you?” 

“IT wanted him to see Durdlebury and 
Durdlebury to see him. Do it good,” 
replied Oliver. ‘“‘Now, what about my 
proposition? Out there of course you'll 
be my guest. Put yourself in charge of 
Chipmunk and me for eight months, and 
you'll never regret it. What Chipmunk 
doesn’t know about ships and drink and 
hard living isn’t knowledge. We'll let 
you down easy—treat you kindly—word of 
honor.”’ 

Doggie, being a man of intelligence, 
realized that Oliver’s offer arose from a 
genuine desire to do him some kind of 
service. But if a friendly bull out of the 
fulness of its affection invited you to ac- 


company him to the meadow and eai 
grass, what could you do but courteously 
decline the invitation? This is what 
Doggie did. After a further attempt at 
persuasion, Oliver grew impatient, and 
picking up his hat, stuck it on the side of 
his head. He was a simple-natured, im 
pulsive man. Peggy’s spirited attack 
had caused him to realize that he had 
treated Doggie with unprovoked rudeness; 
but then Doggie was such a little worm. 
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Suddenly the great scheme for Doggie’s 
regeneration had entered his head, and 
generously he had rushed to begin to put 
it into execution. The pair were his blood 
relations, after all. He saw his way to 
doing them a good turn. Peggy, with all 
her exemplified by the manner in 
which she had gone for him—was worth 
the trouble he proposed to take with 
Doggie. It really was a handsome offer. 
Most fellows would have jumped at the 
prospect of being shown round the islands 
with an oid hand who knew tke whole 
thing backward, from company-promoting 
to beach-combing. He had not expected 
such a pointblank, bland refusal. It made 
him angry. 


go 


“I’m really most obliged to you, 
Oliver,” said Doggie finally, “but our 
ideals are so entirely different. You're 


You seem to find 
your happiness in 
defying the ele- 
ments, whereas | 
find mine in 
adapting the re 
sources of civili 
zation to circum 
vent them.”’ 

He smiled, 
pleased with his 
little epigram. 

“Wh ie h 
means,” said Oli 
ver, ‘‘that you're 
afraid to roughen 
your hands and 
spoil your com- 
plexion.” 


primitive, you know. 


“Tf you like 
to put it that 
way-—sy mM- 


bolically.”’ 
“Symbolically 
be hanged!” 
cried Oliver, los- 
ing his temper. 
“Vou’re an effe 
minate little rot 
ter,and Im 
through with you. 
Go on and wag 
your tail and sit 
up and beg for 
biscuits—’ 
“Stop!” shout 
ed Doggie, white 
with sudden an 
ger which shook 
him from head to 
foot. He marched 


to the door, his 
green silk dress 
ing-gown flap 


ping round his legs, and threw it wide 
open. ‘This is my house. I’m sorry to 
have to ask you to get out of it.” 
Oliver looked intently for a few seconds 
into the flaming little dark eyes. Then 
he said gravely: ‘‘I’m a beast to have 
said that. I take it all back. Good-by.”’ 
** Good day to you,” said Doggie; and 
when the door was shut he went and threw 
himself, shaken, on the hating 
Oliver and all his works more than ever. 
Go about barefoot and swab decks! It 
was bedlam madness. Besides being dan 
gerous-to health, it would be excruciating 
discomfort. And to be insulted for not 
grasping at such martyrdom. It was 
intolerable. 
Doggie stayed away from the deanery 
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all that day. On the morrow, he heard to 
his relief that Oliver had returned to 
London with the unedifying Chipmunk. 
He took Peggy for a drive in the car, and 
told her of Oliver’s high-handed methods. 
She sympathized. 

She said however, ‘‘Oliver’s a rough 
diamond.” 

“‘He’s one of nature’s non-gentlemen,”’ 
said Doggie. 

She laughed and 
“Clever lad!”’ she said. 

So Doggie’s wounded vanity was healed. 
He confided to her some of his difficulties 
as to the peacock and ivory room. 

‘Bear with the old paper for my sake,” 
she said. ‘‘It’s something you can do for 
me. In the meanwhile you and I can put 
our heads together and design a topping 
scheme of decoration. It’s not tooearly to 
start in right now, for it’ll take months and 
months to get the house just as we want.” 

“You’re the best girl in the world,” 
said Doggie; ‘“‘and the way you under- 
stand me is simply wonderful.” 

‘Dear old thing,” smiled Pezgy, ‘‘you’re 
no great conundrum.”’ 


patted his arm. 


APPINESS once more settled on 
Doggie Trevor. For the next two 
or three days he and Peggy tackled the 
serious problem of the reorganization of 








my house. 


“I’m a beast to have said that. 


“Stop!” shouted Doggie, white with sudden anger, 
which shook him from head to foot. “This is 
I’m sorry to have to ask you to get 
out of it.” Oliver looked intently for a few sec- 
onds into the flaming eyes. Then he said gravely: 
I take it all 
back. Good-by.” “Good day,” said Doggie 
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Denby Hall. Peggy had the large ideas 
of a limited though acute brain stimulated 
by social ambitions. When she became 
mistress of Denby Hall, she intended to 
reverse the invisible boundary that in- 
cluded it in Durdlebury and excluded it 
from the county, Jt was to be county— 
of the fine, inner Arcanum of county— 
and only Durdlebury by the grace of 
Peggy Trevor. No ‘‘durdling,” as Oliver 
called it, for her. Denby Hall was going 
to be the very latest thing of September, 
1915, when she proposed, the honeymoon 
concluded, to take smart and startling 
possession. Lots of Mrs. Trevor's rotten 
old stuffy furniture would have to go. 
Marmaduke would have to revolutionize 
his habits. As she would have all kinds of 
jolly people down to stay, additions must 
be made to the house. Within a week 
after her engagement she had devised all 
the improvements. Marmaduke’s room, 
with a great bay thereout, would be the 
drawing-room. The present drawing-room, 
nucleus of a new wing, would be a dancing- 
room, with parquet flooring; when not 
used for tangos and the fashionable 
negroid dances, it would be called the 
morning-room; beyond that there would 
be a billiard-room. Above this first floor 
there could easily be built a series of guest 
chambers. As for Marmaduke’s library, 

















or study, or den, any old room wou! «jo. 
There were a-couple of bedrooms over- 
looking the stable-yard which, thrown inio 
one, would do beautifully. 

With feminine tact she dangled these 
splendors before Doggie’s infatuated eyes, 
instinctively choosing the opportunity of 


his gratitude for soothing treatment, 
Doggie telegraphed for Sir Owen Julius, 
R. A., Surveyor to the Cathedral, the 
only architect of his acquaintance. The 
great man sent his partner, plain John 
Fox, who undertook to prepare a design. 
Mr. Fox came down to Durdlebury on 
the 28th of July. There had been a lot 
of silly talk in the newspapers about Aus- 
tria and Serbia, to which Doggie had 
given little heed. There was always 
trouble in the Balkan states. Recently 
they had gone to war. It had left Doggie 
quite cold. They were all “‘ Merry Widow,” 
irresponsible people. They dressed in 
queer uniforms and picturesque costumes, 
and thought themselves tremendously 
important, and were always squabbling 
among themselves and would go on doing 
it till the day of doom. Now there was 
more fuss. He had read in The Morning 
Post that Sir Edward Grey had proposed 
a conference of the Great Powers. Only 
sensible thing to do, thought Doggie. 
He dismissed the trivial matter from his 
mind. On the morning of 
the 20th he learned that Aus- 
tria had declared war on Ser- 
bia. Still what did it matter? 
Doggie had held aloof 
from politics. He regarded 
them as somewhat vulgar. 
(Continued on page 134) 
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“Yes, 1 know, Chester,” interrupted Priscilla, “but 1 do hope you’re wrong about not a single dark street being left. It 


would be an awful thing to take away our last dark street—not to leave one velvet-black street to sneak off and rest our eyes 


and souls in. We do like at least one friendly, wise-dark street to walk in at night and be ‘shewed’ a little knowledge’ 





HE time is coming when there 
will not be a single dark street 
in any city or town or village,” 
quoth the young man who was 

wise in his own conceit, when some one 
in the group of young people on the 
Barrett’s broad front steps commented 
about the beautifully lighted avenue on 
which the Barrett house faced. ‘‘Not a 
single dark street in the whole country. 
I tell you elec—” 

“Yes, I know, Chester,” interrupted 
Priscilla Barrett in behalf of all of them, 
“but I do hope you’re wrong about not a 
single dark street being left. It would be 
an awful thing to take away our last dark 
Sstreet—not to leave us one little nice, 
shadowy, starry, blue-dark street, or one 
moonlighted one; not to leave one velvet- 
black street to sneak off and rest our eyes 
and our souls in. We can not all live 
in the country. Some of us wouldn't 
if we could. We like to utter our day- 
by-day speech in villages and towns and 
cities, but we do like at least one 
Iriendly, wise-dark street to walk in 
at night and be ‘shewed’ a little knowl- 
edge.”’ 

“Can anybody tell me what Priscilla’s 
talking about?” demanded Chester. 
‘What's shewed knowledge?” 





Priscilla Goes to a Bonfire 


By Floy Tolbert Barnard 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 
“I’m talking about the nineteenth 
Psalm,” laughed Priscilla. 

‘For the love of Mike! If this is a Sun- 
day-school party, will you please shout to 
your maid to bring me my hat? You got 
me here under false pretenses. I thought 
we were going to have a porch dance as 
soon as the rest of the folks came,” re- 
proached Jack Mercer. 


“WE are,’ promised Priscilla, “but I 
can’t bear to have Chester whisk 
the last dark street off the face of the earth. 
I like them. It’s a real joy to go for a 
walk at night and turn off unexpectedly 
into a long, unlighted street full of blurry 
darkness that lets me see the night sky 
and its stars or its moon. Take tonight, 
for instance; the stars are wonderful. I 
saw them coming home a while ago. You 
can’t see them here for the pesky blobs 
of light all along the avenue.” 

“Blobs is no nice word for electricity,” 
rebuked Jack Mercer. “If you do not 
choose your words more carefully, I shall 
have to undertake your education along that 
line, and I don’t want to. I’ve noticed 
in stories if a man undertakes to ‘learn’ 
a pretty girl something, he usually marries 
her; and much as I admire you, I’d hate 
like the dickens to marry you, Priscilla.” 








“Thanks, Jackie,” Priscilla reached out 
a friendly hand and frankly patted Mer- 
cer’s head. 

One of the girls srggested slyly: ‘ Pris- 
cilla must have walked on a dark street 
tonight. Who walked with you, and was 
it over.on Lover’s Lane?” 

“T walked with myself,” said Priscilla, 
who had not been near Lover’s Lane, but 
quite another street, one she did not want 
them to guess. 

Chester spoke up again. “We're going 
to light that street up right away. Honest, 
Priscilla, you oughtn’t go out there unless 
some one’s with you. It’s getting to be 
far from respectable. I’m not joking; 
it’s up to the council to light it up. It’s 
a nuisance, a—a—” he stopped. 

“rendezvous for silly youngsters?” 
supplied Priscilla. ‘That isn’t the fault 
of the street, Chester. It’s the fault of 
the home training and home atmosphere. 
If the council wants to do something, why 
doesn’t it build a pavilion in the park where 
these youngsters can go to dance in the 
light until they’re old enough to walk in 
the dark without forgetting the stars above 
and the planet earth beneath, and the 
interstellar spaces round about? Herve 
come the others! What do you want first? 
I'll go start the phonograph.” 
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As she selected and put on a record she 
was thinking a little wistfully of the dark 
street she had walked on. It was just 
six blocks away on the street that ran 
along the side of the Barrett home. Its 
dusky length lay along the block occupied 
on one side by but one big white house 
set back among old elms, on the other by 
a row of bungalows, and at its end the 
town and country met, the street running 
into a country road with Iowa cornfields 
lying on either side. 

Priscilla had run out to the house among 
the elms between dinner and the time for 
the guests to come to the informal party 
assembled by telephone on an impulse, 
to argue with the only man who had not 
responded gladly to the call of 
the crowd. You know how it is 
with people who grow up together 
and are not afraid of being mis- 
understood—at least not much 
afraid. She had found him rak- 
ing up the leaves, and generally 
putting the place in order for the 
winter, for it was Indian summer. 

Priscilla went through the side 
gate and said without preface: ‘‘I 
wish you’d come over to the house, 

Walt. I really want you.” 

He had taken off the rowdy- 
looking hat that managed some- 
how to look picturesque on him, 
and ‘sent it sailing through the 
dusk to the back porch. 

“T’m glad you want me, Pris- 
cilla, but you know I’m not very 
becoming to dancing-parties.”” He 
leaned on the rake, regarding her 
in the dusk with faintly lighted eyes 
that could hardly be said to smile. 

‘Just the same, parties are be- 
coming to you. You look nic 
at parties—I’ve seen you do it.” 

“T’ve been told otherwise by 
authority as good as yours.” 

“Oh, I know,” Priscilla laughed. 

“T admit you aren’t becoming to 
parties. You make ’em look sort 
of foolish, but they make you look 
awiully big and splendid. Come 
on over and look fine at mine. 
Please!”’ 

“T’ll tell you,” Walter suggested 
thoughtfully, ‘I’m cleaning up the 
yard, and I’m going to have a 
corking bonfire. When your party 
is over and the folks all gone, and 
you have surveyed the ruins with 
your most fervent ‘they seemed to 
have a good time; thank heaven 
they did,’ suppose you put on an 
old skirt and a middy and come out 
to my bonfire. [ll wait for you.” 

“Indeed I won't; and the next 
time I walk clear out here to beg 
you to come to my house, after 
you've told me by telephone you 
didn’t want to come, you'll know 
it, Walter Coles. ‘Old King Cole 
is a stubborn old soul, a stubborn 
old soul is he.’ Good night!” 

He reached out and _ stopped 
her as she turned away. “I didn’t 
say I didn’t want to come to your 
house—it was your party. I 
loathe caviar sandwiches and 
Milly Rolf.” 

They laughed a little, as Pris- 
cilla said: ‘‘Of course Milly will 
be there, but I’m not having 
sandwiches. I’m having something 


quite different. Something you do like. 
I hope to goodness that sometime in 
your life you live where people won’t 
take you as you are.” 

“In which case they'll just have to 
leave me as I are,” Walter rejoined 
calmly. ‘‘Good-by. Don’t forget to 
change your dress; bonfires are awfully 
smudgy.” 


sf HE: Wake up! We like speed all 
right, but you’ve got that one-step 
going lickety-split, Priscilla. Tame it 
down,” some one shouted to her, and her 
thoughts came back to her party. 
Her mother came in with Chester and 
said: “Jl look after the music if you 


Priscilla Goes to a Bonfire 


like, Priscilla. Chester pull that big chair 
over here. Ill tat between records.”’ 

So they made Mrs. Barrett comfortabiec 
and started dancing right where they were, 
swinging toward the door and out int 
the pleasant porch, unlighted save for t! 
radiance from the brilliantly lit street, 

It was an hour later that Priscilla, 
dancing with Jack Mercer, saw Walter 
Coles run lightly up the steps and into 
where Mrs. Barrett was tatting swiftly 
as a record revolved under the mysterious 
little reproducer. Priscilla caught her 
breath and missed the step. Jack swung 
her back into rhythm almost without 
noticing the lapse as he shouted, 

“Helloe, Walt. Milly Rolf is around in 


“My mother would have a spell if she knew I was here instead of where I belong,” gloated 
if you were my gentleman friend, instead of just a boy I’ve known always, you would 





g at the end of the north porch. 

‘-e short a man.” 
a perfectly amiable “All right, 
Jack,’ Walter had spoken to Mrs. Barrett 
and gone immediately .9 rescue the girl 
he loathed in common with caviar sand- 


wiches. What interested Priscilla was 
his perfect good will in doing it. Milly 
did not interest him, but with his almost 
unfailing good will and his quiet sense of 
humor he was interested in letting Milly 
be happy if piloting her through a dance 
was all she lacked in the way of happiness. 

It was about eleven o’clock before he 
came to Priscilla, holding out his hands 
withcut a word at the beginning of a 
wistful, wild Hawaiian waltz. 


Priscilla. 


“And your neighbor across the way would have two spells. 


Floy Tolbert Barnard 


“Well?” he asked, as they circled slowly 
through the dancers. 

“Well, what?” 

“Are you satisfied? Here I 
He smiled down at her quizzically. 

“No, I’m not. You’ve made my party 
look foolish. I always keep hoping some- 
time you'll make a party look as big and 
free as a party makes you look, but you 
never do. When you ask me to dance, 
or rather walk over and dance with me, 
I always feel exactly as though you were 
helping me build blocks or cut out paper 
dolls. You dance beautifully, too. How 
can you do it so well when you make it 
seem so frivolous?”’ 

Walter stopped abruptly beside a big 


am.” 


Honestly, Walter, 


take me firmly home. It’s all of one o’clock. 1 just love bonfires. Make it burn faster” 
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pillar, saying: “If I’m such a poor mixer, 
I make you uncomfortable whether I 
stay away or come; staying away would 
probably be the most comfortable uncom- 
fortableness to commit you to. I’m sorry, 
Priscilla.” 

She took his arms in a tight grasp with 
two hands that looked vividly white against 
his black sleeves, and gave him a vicious 
little jerk. 

“T want to finish this dance, Walt. I’m 
not satisfied, but I am glad you came.” 

Without a word he swung her back 
among the dancers just as Jack Mercer 
passed with pretty Ruth Delaney and, in 
the shadow of the pillar and a huge 
clematis, bent his head and kissed the 

little blonde. Walter and Priscilla 
smiled at each other in friendly 
amusement, but without comment. 
Not so Chester Wilson, who was 
also passing. 

“Tt’s our dance next, Priscilla,’’ 
he called over his partner’s shoul- 
der, ‘‘and I’m getting pointers 
from little Jackie.” 

Walter looked down at Priscilla 
with his level brow slightly aslant. 
“T’ve heard a dozen times or so 
lately that you are engaged to 
Chester. Are you?” 

“No! If I ever get engaged, 
I'll come tearing up the street 
to where you are raking, or 
mowing, or what not, to show 
you my ring the very first thing,” 
she promised. “I’d always want 
you to know it first if I were en- 
gaged or married or dead or 
famous, or anything like that. By 
the way, Walt, Chester says they’re 
going to light up Lover’s Lane. 
Please do not let them light up 
your street; it would break my 
heart. Why, I’ve been running 
off up there evenings to see what 
you were doing, or to tell you my 
troubles, ever since I was siz 
I couldn’t do it any more if an arc 
light should be put at your corner, 
so that the neighbors and your 
mother and all could see. People 
would say I was running after 
you.” 

The music stopped. There was 
a call for an encore, and Mrs. 
Barrett moved the needle back to 
the outer edge of the record, started 
it, and continued her tatting. But 
instead of dancing, Priscilla sat 
down on the broad porch rail, 
with one hand patting a place 
beside her—in the shadow of the 
clematis—iavitingly. 

“Well, don’t you?” Walter 
asked, sitting down and dropping 
his hand over hers too quickly 
for her to withdraw it. 

“Don’t I— Oh! Run after you? 
I s’pose I do,” she admitted 
cheerfully. “I always have, and 
I always shall, I s’pose. I hope 
when you get a wife she will not 
mind seeing me dash into your 
back yard to tell you my latest 
grievance—Chester’s table man- 
ners or his beating me, or Nell 
Burton’s flirting with him, or sich.” 

“You expect to be engaged to 
him then?” 

“T don’t know yet; I'll have to 
see if he (Continued on page 117) 





WARRIORS 


By Charles Edward Russell 


‘HE Russian Revolution would not have succeeded, would 

not have been attempted, without the Russian Woman. 
Her part in it has been that of leader. This remains true 
of both the recent spectacular overthrow of the Czar and the 
gradual building up of the democratic dream and spirit 
through long years of oppression. Siberia or worse awaited 
the woman whose revolutionary activity was. suspected. 
Did that matter? Only in making her more determined. 
The result 1s democratic Russia of today. The story sounds 
like romance. Mr. Russell, who went to Russia as a mem- 
ber of the United States Commission, tells part of tt here. 


Madame Botchkareva, commandant of the first woman’s battalion 
that went tothe front. Her decorations, the highest that are 
conferred in the Russian army, are for bravery under fire 


T the news that the Russian “Battalion of Death,” 
formed of women soldiers, was actually going to the 
firing-line to kill and be killed, the rest of the world 
seems to have gasped and sat up, half astonied. 

Nobody was astonied in Russia. There, to the wise observer, 
it seemed perfectly natural. The Russian woman had no more 
than found a new field for her capable mind and restless energy. 
Why be astonied? 

She was but making some more history, which is getting to 
be her specialty and one of the best things she does. She made a 
thick and unforgetable volume of it last March 12 to 14, for 
instance. Then it was she that thrust in the lever, overturned 
vast rooted empire, and shot the once Imperial and Gracious Maj- 
esty from the seat of his fathers. She did it, the woman of 
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The Russian women’s “ Battalions of Death” were formed for real 
The commandant, Madame Botchkareva, at the extreme 
Her husband was killed in action, and 


front. 
twice severely wounded. 


Russia. After all the years of revolutionary talk, dreams, hopes, 
and propaganda, hers was the hand. 

The snow was deep in the streets and the cold was brutal. 
It always is brutal, all the way from November to May or there- 
abouts. Long lines of women were standing in front of the 
bakeries and meat shops. To wait in line for your daily food is 
at any time in any place irksome business. March 12, latitude 
of Petrograd, which is one quarter of a degree from the Arctic 
circle, waiting in line is long-drawn torture and no better than 
man-killing—or woman-killing. Sometimes they light fires at 
the street-corners of Petrograd to keep pedestrians from freez- 
ing. There were no such fires along the hundreds of bread- 
lines that morning; and as to freezing, the women took their 
chances. 

Of a sudden, in a side street just off the Nevsky Prospekt, it 
struck some of the women that they had had about enough of this. 
With no more than a vague impulse of protest, they broke out of 
the line where so many mornings they had stood in sheep-like 
patience, and started down the street crying: “‘We want bread! 
Give us bread!” 

They had touched the right string. At every corner other 
women flung themselves out of the lines, fell into step, and added 
shrill voices to the chorus. Other people peeped through their 
double windows at the strange sight; then tore down-stairs to 
join the procession. 

It was a bold thing to do; they were facing almost certain 
death. They knew it well enough; they had not forgotten 
Bloody Monday, the black day in Russian history. On Bloody 
Monday just such a crowd, only much greater, had done what 
these women were doing now. Seven days afterward the snow in 
the square before the Winter Palace was still dark with the long 
blotches of their blood. They had stood there gazing piteously 
up at the Winter Palace, calling to the Czar for help, on their 
lips this same terrible cry: ‘‘We want bread! Will you please 
give us bread?” 

Then the police, the always hated police, the blackcoated 
props of stupid monarchy, had appeared with their machine-guns 
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service; this one has seen heavy fighting at the 
tight, has been in several campaigns and was 
she felt it her duty to take his place in the ranks 


on the roofs and by that clump of trees along 
the lower side of the square. Without warn- 
ing they had begun to pump the bullets into 
that dense throng, mowing down the soft 
bodies as easily as a machine mows down 
grass—and with as little feeling. When the 
fear-maddened, hysterical, screaming sur- 
vivors had fled from that square, five thou- 
sand persons lay there dead, as a saving 
sacrifice to his Imperial Majesty, Nicholas 
II., Czar of all the Russias. 

And now women were crying it again, 
that cry of deadly peril, spite of Bloody Mon- 
day, spite of all memories of the blotched 
snow. ‘‘We want bread! Give us bread!” 

The police, the hated blackcoats, ran hot- 
foot to put down this sedition among the 
Czar’s patient sheep. The mounted gen- 
darmes came to ride over them. In five more 
minutes, according to precedent, it should 
have been over; some women shot, some 
women sabered, some women trampled to 
death under horses’ feet, some women dragged 
to jail—and all well again. So many women, 
so many sheep. Peace reigns again in the 
happy sheepfold of the Czar of all the Russias, 
gracious and benign. Sing, all of you that 
survive, God Save the Czar! 

_ But this time it did not result according to 
lormula and dear old custom. Soldiers of 
the Petrograd garrison had come upon the 
scene and taken a hand in the playing. With 
grim oaths they swore they would kill the 
first policeman that laid hand upon one of 
these women. A blackcoat slashed with his 
a woman’s head. Bing! went the 
(Continued on page 166) 


The women officers of the first “Battalion of Death.” Madame Botchkareva is 
seated at the left. The second in command is the eighteen-year-old daughter of 
a Russian admiral. There is grim determination and the highest patriotism 
in her relinquishing every accustomed comfort to fight for Russia—and liberty 
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MS BY IRA L. HILL 


Flecked with sunshine which 
sifts down upon her through 
the pergola in her garden, 
Tessie Willcox Smith paints 
her pictures of the open just 
as refreshingly as she herself 
looks here. As she has 
written, she paints children 
“under the blue sky in 
the shining radiance that is 
their birthright, and with 
the flowers of God’s earth, 
of which they are only a 
higher bloom, at their feet” 


The house where Jessie W ill- 
cox Smith lives is just the 
kind you would wish an art- 
isttolivein. There is beauty 
of line, and the charm of 
Gothic arches in the portico. 
It is many-windowed and 
with a quiet spaciousness 
and content about it. Trees 
give dappled shade, and in 
summer there is a_ very 
wilderness of flowers from 
among which comes the thin 
silver cadence of a fountain 


Fesste 
Willcox 
Smith 


OR a-good and sufficient reason we ha 
induced Jessie Willcox Smith to tell 4 
little about herself and how she discovered that 
wonderful talent of hers that has made her such 
a famous painter of children. It’s really an 
altogether entrancing story, and it hinges on a 
student and a student-lamp—but that’s telling. 
You'll want the tale first hand; so here it is, 


EOPLE probably care more about 
how I get that “particular look 
in children’s faces” than where 
I was born; so I will begin this 
little autobiography backward, and tell 
where I was born last. 
The way I do it is to tell fairy-stories 
tell them with great animation! A 
child will always look directly at any 
one who is telling a story; so while [ 
paint, I tell tales marvelous to hear. 
But to paint with half one’s mind, and 
tell a thrilling, eye-opening tale with the 
other half is an art I have not fully 
conquered even yet. Alas, the resplen- 
dent Cinderella sometimes stops half- 
way down the stairs, slipper and all, 
while I am considering the subtle curve 
in the outline of the listener’s charming, 
enthralled little face. 
As for myself, when a child, I never 
showed any artistic ability whatever. 
The margins of my schoolbooks were 


perfectly clean and unsullied with any 
virgin attempts at drawing, and it was 
not until I was seventeen years old— 
and studying to be a_ kindergarten 
teacher—that I discovered, quite by 
accident, that I had entirely mistaken 
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Here is the fairy-pool that 
some of the children Jessie 
Willcox Smith has painted 
have discovered. Perhaps 
it is because she found 
the pool first that she can 
paint the starry-eyed won- 
der of a child who finds it 


my vocation. Pictures had 

always had a wonderful 

fascination for me, but 

never as anything belong- 

ing to my world. I would 

spend hours at the galleries 

wondering and worship- 

ing, but how they were 

made was a deep mystery. 

I never even expected to 

know, until one happy day 

I was asked by my cousin 
a young girl like myself, 

but quite an advanced art 

student—if I would chap- 

eron her while she was 

teaching a friend of hers 

tedraw. The friend was a 

young professor in a boy’s 

school who was anxious to 

learn enough drawing to 

illustrate on the black- 

board his talks to the boys under his tutel- 

age. So our class met in the evening. 
Friday, I remember it was—not a 

propitious day on which to discover one’s 

life work. We sat at a large center-table 

on which a student-lamp was burning, 

and possibly because that was the most 


That paradox which genius is—a grown 
person who retains the frank sweetness 
of achild—is Jessie Willcox Smith, whose 
own personality is not less lovely and 
imaginative and unaffected than that of 
the children she charms with fairy-stories 


Through these arched door- 
ways, a few steps lead down 

to the great studio, spa- 
cious, high-ceilinged—essen- 
tially the room of a big 
mind. Inside, there is the 
sense of repose and power, 
and the play of fancy, too 


obvious thing in the room, 
our teacher suggested that 
we draw the lamp. It 
would be difficult to give 
a harder problem to two 


persons absolutely igno- 

rant of the first rudiments 

of drawing and perspective. 

However, it was a case of 

“Where ignorance is bliss,” 

and we bravely went to 

work. After two nerve- 

racking, intense evenings, 

the young professor gave 

up in deep disgust —while 

I was told to stop teaching 
kindergarten—at which, I 

may as well confess, I was 

not making a_ brilliant 

success—and go to art 

school. This I did, with 

deep gratitude in my heart 

to that young professor who wanted to 
learn drawin I began almost at once 
to draw little things for the children’s 
magazines, and with what poignant 
do I recall my.very first thrill— 

when St. Nicholas accepted a drawing 
I submitted. . (Continued on page 190) 
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“The normal home,” says Mrs. Scott. “must have a definite place that the child can call his own.” 
Whether it is a big room fully equipped or just a convenient, light, and airy corner, really does not matter 
much. The important point is that the child must have his place and that it must be respected, undisturbed 


Our (Chilaren and Our Homes 


HE world’s most important task, 
its greatest problem, also its 
greatest blessing, will forever be 
the training and education of 

Earnest efforts have been made, 
and are being made, to secure better 
schools, better teachers, better com- 
panionship, better playgrounds, and more 
of them; but in all our efforts to handle the 
world’s first problem most of us have 
overlooked, or given minor consideration 
to, what is the most promising medium 
for approaching this task, what is the 
very garden-soil of the child’s life—the 
child’s own home. 

It can not be said too often or too 
emphatically that the first years of th: 
child’s life—roughly speaking, from birtn 
to the age of six—constitute the most im- 
portant period of the child’s whole existence. 
It is during this period that the child 
covers a greater area of growth than during 
all the rest of his life combined; it is during 
this period that the child develops from 
a physically, spiritually, and intellectually 
helpless embryonic being to an“‘individual,”’ 
a ‘“‘person,”’ more or less in control of his 
fundamental faculties; it is during this 
period that the child’s instincts begin to 
reach out, when his habits are established, 
when he is most impressionable, most 
formative, and most imitative; and since 
it is during this period that he spends 
practically all his time in the home, or 
under its direct influence, it logically 
follows that we must seek to make the 
home the most normal and potent factor 
in the child’s existence. 

Now our common ideal of the home isa 
place where we may be comfortable, and 
our children may be healthy and com- 
fortable and happy with us. This is almost 
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children. 


By Miriam Finn Scott 


Autor of “‘How to Know Your Child," etc. 


Silhouettes by 
Katharine G. Buffum 


“TT can not be said too often or too 

emphatically that the first years of 
the child’s life constitute the most important 
period of the child’s whole existence.” 
This is the first axiom of Mrs. Scott's 
creed of child-rearing. The second is 
that during this period the character of 
the home is the dominant factor in determin- 
ing the character of the child. In short, if 
the home 1s right, the child is well on the 
cay to being brought up in the way he 
should go. It is this theory and practise 
into which Mrs. Scott is going io initiate 
Good Ilousekeeping parents in the serie 
of articles of which this is the first. Thi 
series represents the best that a nationally 
known child expert can give and will be 
all the more keenly anticipated by the 
large body of readers who followed Mrs. 
Scott’s former articles in this magazine. 
The illustrations are a unique departure 
in magazine illustration. Miss Buffum is 
a remarkably gifted silhouette artist, and 
the. pictures here are particularly fine 
examples of this type of work. They are 
reproduced from genuine cut-out paper 
silhouettes—not pen-and-ink sketches—and 
are notable alike for their masterful drafts- 
manship and their unusually accurate 


depiction of childish action and _ pose. 


as high as the average conception of the 
home ever reaches, but this falls far short 
of what should be the true ideal of the 
home. Since the continuation of the 
human race, and the highest possible 
development of our children, is the su- 
preme function of mankind, then the highest 
conception of the home becomes a place 
where first thought and first consideration 
are given to what will best influence the 
child. This we must accept as the fun- 
damental ideal of the normal home. All 
other details which go to make up the 
average picture of a delightful home must 


be regarded as distinctly secondary to 
this basic proposition. 

The fundamental consideration, then, 
for thinking parents must be to seek to 
make the home normal. We may right- 
fully ask, What constitutes such a home? 
My answer would be that, more important 
than any material elements, is the right 
attitude on the parents’ part toward the 
child’s needs, and a mental and physical 
perseverance in maintaining that attitude 
and carrying out its dictates. All else 
is built upon that attitude, or derives its 
suggestion and inspiration from it. 

More concretely, the normal home is an 
orderly, well-organized, peaceful, _har- 
monious center whose activities and 
atmosphere automatically influence the 
little child to use his energies construc- 
tively; a center where his individuality is 
respected and given a chance for expres- 
sion, where he himself is respected and has 
serious consideration. In the normal home 
the attitude that “anything is good 
enough for children” will not exist. In 
the normal home the little child will have 
spice to move about; he will learn much 
by finding out for himself how to do things, 
and not by constant direction; he will be 
given sufficient time in which to carry out 
his ideas; and he will no more be thought- 
lessly and abruptly pulled away from his 
activities than will the adult be thought- 
lessly disturbed. 

In the normal home the attitude toward 
the child will be that of enlisting the child’s 
interest and cooperation, taking it for 
granted that the child is willing to co- 
operate. In the normal home the child 
will have privacy, variety; all children will 
be treated with fairness; the clever ones 
will not be held up as examples to those 
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jess clever or perhaps differ- 
ently gifted. In the normal 
home ‘the physical care of 
the children will be observed 
with regularity and simplicity; 
and, above all, in the normal 
home the mother and father 
will cooperate sympathetic- 
ally, in the training of the 
children -they will be humble 
in spirit, patient, and thought- 
ful, and they will be willing 
to stand back and learn from 

the child wherever possible. & 

But before the mother can 
intelligently attempt to make her home a 
better place for her children she must first 
diagnose it as it now is and discover for 
herself what are its existing faults. Per- 
haps in our thoughtlessness, our blindness 
to the great value of this early period in 
the child’s life, and of the surpassing 
potential usefulness of the home in the 
development of the child during these early 
years, we may have been guilty of many 
shortcomings, and even of great mistakes. 
The pointing out of some of these typical 
mistakes, these typical failures to take 
advantage of great existing opportunities, 
may perhaps as well as anything else 
serve to Open our eyes, not only to our 
failures, but also to the vast richness for 
the child’s development that exists in a 
normal home. 

This discovery of both our mistakes and 
our opportunities may perhaps best be 
achieved by each of us putting to ourselves 
searching questions and by giving -our- 
selves honest answers. Is our home 
founded upon some wrong ideal? Or is 
the emphasis placed upon what, compara- 
tively speaking, should be a secondary 
reason for the home’s existence? For 
instance, have we allowed our pride as 
housekeepers to become a ruling passion 
the desire that everything must always be 
spotless and always in its place—with the 
result that the children seem always to be 
being haled before the household court 
on the charge of disorderly conduct? 
Have we let the idea of furnishings, for 
the mere sake of furnishings, develop a 
disproportionate importance? Have we 
permitted the comfort, peace, and quiet 
of the adults to become the major motive 
of the home—and allowed ourselves to 
give secondary consideration to the comfort 
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Childish sports are very serious matters 

to children. To the child at play 
ruthless interruption is just as irritating 
as it is to father in his study or mother 
at her reading. Allowance for the child’s 
attitude on things must always be made 


and equipment of the children? When we 
are really desirous of doing something which 
will please our children, do we act from 
our own point of view of what the child 
should like, or do we take into considera- 
tion what may be the child’s natural and 
wholesome preference? Do we consider 
the child’s mental and nervous make-up? 
Has hospitality become the dominant 
aim and purpose of the home: the very 
generous idea that our home is our friends’ 
home, and that they must at all times be 
welcome, and that our home must at all 
times be ready to receive them, or the 
calculating idea that hospitality may be 
used as an instrument to forward our 
business or social ambitions? 

I do not mean to disparage friendship, 
or underrate the fine qualities of true 
hospitality; but where hospitality is 
overvalued and overpractised, the result 
is almost necessarily that time and strength 
and thought are given to social affairs 
which should be given to the children— 
and that the children are, so to say, 
banished for the time being to inferior 
places in our minds and in our households. 
Further, the bustle and strain that usually 


To implant in children early the habit 
of self-dependence, there are many light 
duties which they may be asked to un- 
dertake or share. Their cooperation 
must always be treated with great seri- 
ousness and respect, never with any levity 
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accompany a too great hos- 
pitality naturally reacts upon 
the child; inevitably his tem- 
per, his proper feeding, his 
sleep, are disturbed. 

Thus we might indefinitely 
continue our diagnoses, put- 
ting to ourselves numberless 
other searching questions 
about our households. Our 
mistakes and our thoughtless- 
ness made clear to us by this 
self-analysis, we can then 
proceed, with a_ reasonable 
degree of reassurance that we 

are following the proper course, to form 
our constructive plan for reshaping our 
homes. Naturally my constructive sug- 
gestions can net begin to cover the sub- 
ject; for the shortcomings revealed by 
such self-diagnosis will in some measure 
vary in every home and will be too 
numerous for me to hope to treat in full. 
The most that I can expect to do is to 
handle briefly a few typical necessary con- 
ditions, and then leave it to the initia- 
tive and good sense of the earnest mother 
to work out the other problems involved 
in making her home normal. 

First of all, I would say that the home 
can not possibly be a normal home unless 
the mother herself is a normal being; and 
right here is required some careful thinking 
on the mother’s part in regard to her 
duties, her health, her state of mind. 
The mother, to have the spiritual strength, 
the physical endurance, the patience, the 
self-control and balance to maintain the 
right attitude toward her child, must 
realize that she can not afford to waste 
any of herself or of her time on non- 
essentials. She must learn to discriminate 
between the essentials and non-essentials 
in life. She must give the best of herself 
to the important things and she must learn 
either to do away with or overlook the 
non-impor‘ant. She must, on the one 
hand, guy.d herself against becoming the 
type of mother who becomes hopelessly 
buried beneath the infinitesimal details 
of the home. On the other hand, she must 
also guard against overlooking certain 
other details, which, though they may seem 
insignificant, yet play a very important 
part in the development and training of 
the child. Perhaps the mother leaves the 
daily detail (Continued on page. 126) 





worded as a_ jotting 
on one’s cuff the absurd little 
advertisement appeared almost 
at once in the personal columns 
of all such metropolitan newspapers as 
publish personal columns. 


S_ sketchily 


A lady, a very young lady, seeks to recover 
a small gold cross. Of no intrinsic value what- 
soever, it yet represents a good deal of precious- 
ness to loser (my mother gave it to me). If 
Elderly Party KNOWN to have taken said 
cross jrom recent social function is willing to 
exchange same for periectly solid gold wedding- 
ring (never used) will he kindly communicate 
with He-Knows-Whom through this column? 
NO QUESTIONS ANSWERED! 


Audacious as it may have seemed per- 
haps even to suggest that elderly parties 
ever perused anything as irregular as 
personal columns, the fact remains that 
in this particular case the answering ad- 
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With a sigh 
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Puss! Puss! Puss! from 
a newspaper office win- 
dow! In spite of which 
brutal decision on_ his 
part he takes great pleas- 
ure in subscribing him- 
self, very respectfully 
yours, You-Don’t- Know- 
Whom. 


It took Puss almost 
two weeks apparently 
to recover from her 
disappointment. And 
the recovery was dated 
from New Orleans and 
teemed quite frankly 


ef celiel the with reproach. 


Young Man dropped down 
into the seat and began at 
once to rearrange the cat. 
“Send mea lap cat, will they?” 
he gloated. ‘Well, we'll see 


who takes it home again!” 


Oh, all right, Johnny! 
Only I do think it’s 
just a little bit mean of 
you! 


Even a_ genealogist 


vertisement flared cheerfully into print 
before the first week was over. Directly 
copying as it did the type, style, and gen- 
eral financial recklessness of its predeces- 
sor, the two strange little human docu- 
ments must have presented more than the 
usual amount of amusement and_per- 
plexity to the average newspaper-reader. 


The Elderly-Party-in-Question, having no 
particular use at the moment for even the solid- 
est kind of a gold wedding-ring, and not feeling 
absolutely sure under all existing circumstances 
that the return of said little gold cross would 
be quite “‘according to Hoyle,” begs to retain 
the precious trinket just a little while longer. 
Its ultimate return, however, would of course 
be greatly facilitated by a little further bio- 
graphical information—the undersigned having 
not been convinced beyond all reasonable 
doubt by recent circumstantial evidence 
offered, nor yet feeling perfectly justified with 
such a precious trinket in hand merely to call 


could hardly have 
traced any further biographical information 
in the phrase, but the ‘‘Elderly Party’s” 
attention seemed entirely diverted for 
the moment to the word mean, and he 
protested almost at once—with real feeling 
and at considerable expense: 


Oh, my dear! The crackle and publicity 
of this great noisy newspaper is like wrangling 
on a street-corner! It is an inestimable pleas- 
ure of course to meet you again, anywhere, 
anyhow, but in view of your tender years 
and the greater moral obligation thus imposed 
upon me, don’t you really think that perhaps 
it would be better if we transferred our tryst 
to the back pages of—well, say some nice 
quiet religious weekly? 


To which Puss retorted in due time and 
very judicially, 


Some nice, quiet religious weekly would be 
all right, of course, but this is so much funnier. 
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Dated merely “ From the Back Woods of 


Maine,” 2 bran-new note piped suddenly 
into the controversy. In the entries for 
that particular day it stood out perhaps 
as the only personal which threatened 
neither tragedy nor sentimentality: 


Dipsy the Maniac agrees with Puss. Noth- 
ing on earth could be as funny as THIS! 

Certainly it is astonishing 
how many people see the New 
York papers! All sorts of 
people, 1 mean Christians and 
heathen, and folks in the 
funniest far-off places, and 
even your neighbor next door. 
But the young man named 
Marmaduke was evidently 
very near-sighted. It took him 
at least a month to discover 
the personal column and even 
then he must have stumbled 
into it, he was so dreadfully 
cross and denunciatory in his 
comment. 


Personally, I do not quite see 
either the use or the dignity of con 
tinuing the game. An insult such 
as the cut direct is usually con- 
sidered, I believe, an annulment 
of the acquaintance. (Nor is the 
deliberate baiting of one’s guests 
rated among the North American 
sports or accepted calmly by 
guests of character.) 


Even Puss met the onslaught 
with only two words set up in 
the smallest, humblest type she 
could purchase in a newspaper 
office, 


Oh, dear! 


In type only once removed 
from Puss’s apparent despair, 
the Maine woods contributor 
took up the refrain: 





Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 












But it seemed to be the 
Elderly Party who suffered 
most from the snub, and he 
fairly shielded his pain and 
surprise in the shrillest kind of 
italics: 


OH, DEAR! OH, DEAR! 
OH, DEAR! OH, DEAR! 





















_ Yet they all must have kept 
right on watching the absurd 
persona! column just the same; 
else how would they have no- 
ticed the following meteor that 
shot suddenly into their gloom? 


Here, you, Puss! You, John- 
ny: And all you others! If you're 
half the sports you seem to be, 
don’t let anybody snub you out of 
it! So if you want to keep right 
on playing, I say come and play 
in my yard! The only yard | 
possess at the moment is the Bos- 
ton Public Garden, and I shall be 
there May 15 at exactly three 
o'clock on the iron bench just be- 
yond the reddest tulip-bed. And 
out of courtesy for the host there 
will be no refreshments nor any 
laudation of noble deeds. And I 
DARE you to come! BECAUSE 
TAM THE NE’ER-DO-MUCH! 
{And wiil Puss kindly honor the 





“Mary!” called the Young Man. 
at the cry, but not Mary the mocking. Up one path and down another sped the 


elusive quarry. Down one path and up another scurried the confused pursuers 


bill for this “ad.” when duly presented? Also 
remember that she who prattles of private af- 
fairs before a hotel waiter flavors the food of 
many a subsequent guest ?) 
Before the amazement was a week old 
Puss’s answer came flaring into print: 
No, I won't! 


Even in its mild little black-lettered 





“Mary!” screamed Puss. 
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type anybody would have known that it 
was a red-haired ‘‘ad.”’ 

Mary herself answered in a turmoil of 
incredulity: 

Goodness, Mr. Ne’er-Do-Much! You’ve 
got a terrible nerve to proclaim yourself as 
a real person and thus belie (betruth, I mean) 
Puss’s lovely yarn! Meet you on a bench in 


the Boston Public Garden on May 15 at three 
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A dozen Marys turned 
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o'clock? NEVER! This game has gone far 
enough! We have all been very silly and had a 
beautiful time, but this is the end! Which 
waiter were you? Personally I think it was very 
dishonorable (more dishonorable than I can 
express at this rate a word). 


It was perfectly evident that Marma- 
duke considered it quite beneath his dig- 
nity to retort at any price. 

As though completely dismayed by 
this latest touch of fantasia, the Old Man 
also seemed to have fled a bit precipitously 
into oblivion. 


Nobody but Mary was left to fight the 


apparition. *And even Mary took only 
one more shot at it before she also fled 
from the personal column. 


The more I think of it, Mr. Ne’er-Do-Much, 
the more do I consider your suggestion pre- 
posterous! Absolutely indelicate indeed is 
what I call it! Are all the lies one ever told 
going to come true and give parties for us? 
Oh, ye gods! Will M’s unloved bride be there? 
And all those poor front-pew sinners that J. 
preached to death? Also there arises the con- 
fusing social question: if you are you, then who 
is a certain brunette gentleman? So once 
again, Mr. Ne’er-Do-Much, I rate your 
proposition as indelicate! Sporty, I admit, 
and uncannily alluring to the naturally in- 
quisitive! But will we be there? WE WILL 
NOT! 


If the apparition experienced any chagrin 
at being thus thrust back into his place, 
he at least retained the satisfaction of 
having spoken the last word, and a 
fairly pleasant word at that: 


Mistress Mary (more than quite contrary), 
you are perfectly right! If I am true, of 
course ANYTHING might be true—witches, 
dragons, sea-serpents! Nevertheless, if one 
had business in Boston any old time in May 
and could make it the 15th, just as well as 
not? (Boston really isn’t half bad in May, 
and I myself am at my best about that time). 
And after all a dare is a dare! And even a 
Ne’er-Do-Much deserves perhaps a fair hear- 
ing! (Personally I consider Puss a silly little 
thing, but you I had great hopes of!) 


So this was the end apparently of all 
the gay young joking! No Old Man 
snatching back once more at the dear 
froth and frivol of youth! No prankish 
and mysterious Puss! No mocking Mary! 
No virile Marmaduke! Even no impudent 
Ne’er-Do-Much! 


M* AYBE the game had gone a little too 


far. Games sometimes do! Maybe 
Age had tired over-soon of Youth’s fleet 
young pace. Age almost always does! 
Maybe Puss had found a prankier field 
along the Amazon. Maybe Marmaduke’s 
shrewd gray eyes were frowning over weight- 
ier problems than giris. Maybe—oh, maybe 
almost anything! Who can ever tell for a 
surety just what has happened, or just 
what is going to happen—except of course 
the invincible happening of the months? 
January in its turn, February in its turn, 
March, April, May! But even May 
doesn’t happen to everybody. 

Yet whether the Ne’er-Do-Much proved 
truth or lie himself, he spoke the truth 
when he said that Boston isn’t half bad 
in May. It isn’t! New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, may yet 
remain the dazzling, full-blown, limp- 
stemmed shop-windows of the spring while 
Boston dallies as dark, damp, cold, as 
mysteriously sweet and buddy asa florist’s 


The We’er-Do-Much 


Sometimes the weather is uncom- 
fortably cool. It very often is. Sometimes 
it snows in May. It almost always does. 
But rain or shine, snow-storm or zephyr, 
you can always count on your ineffable con- 
sciousness. of something-wonderful-that- 
hasn’t-quite-happened-yet. Christmas Eve 
itself brings certainly no deeper thrill 
of enchantment. and expectancy than does 
this Boston May—the spring eve of the 
year. 

On the particular May in question there 
seemed to be just a little more suspense 
than usual perhaps as to how one day 
would end or another begin. Thunder- 
storms in the dawn, snow at noon, moon- 
light at supper-time! No wonder the 
Public Garden couldn’t decide whether 
to bloom or not. 


cellar! 


Y May 15, indeed, most of it had de- 

cided not to—not for the present any- 
way. Like the lost stripes of a rainbow, 
pale hyacinth in blues and pinks flickered 
wanly here and there, and only the bravest 
tulips slashed out through their bright 
green sheaths. Yet just because of the 
very vagaries of the weather the garden 
officials seemed just a little more patient 
than usual perhaps with the vagaries of 
the public. On no other day, I’m sure, 
and in no otner kind of weather would 
a brawny path-scuffler have answered 
as respectfully the silly question directed 
at him suddenly by a young man carrying 
a huge white Angora cat with more or 
less light blue satin ribbon wound round 
its fluffy neck. 

“It being exactly quarter of three at 
the moment,” observed the Young Man, 
“can you tell me, I wonder, just which 
particular tulip-bed, in your judgment, 
is apt to be the reddest at exactly three- 
o'clock?” 

“Eh?” jerked the path-scuffler. 

With the air of a man trying to imitate 
the air of a man who carried white Angora 
cats every day of his life, the Young Man 
shifted his awkward burden from one arm 
to the other. 

“The reddest tulip-bed, I asked?” 
he repeated with the slightest perceptible 
tinge of edginess in the repetition. 

As though summing up quite unexpect- 
edly the Young Man’s_ very evident 
earnestness and general athletic develop- 
ment, the scuffler put down his scuffle and 
threw himself heart and soul into the epi- 
sode, first stopping, of course, to relight 
his pipe and take an extra hitch in his 
belt. 

“Well, now, don’t that beat all!’ he 
said. ‘‘ You’re the third lady and gent who 
asked me that same question this day!” 

‘Third?”’ exclaimed the Young Man. 

“Sure,” said the path-scuffler. ‘‘One 
was a sort of an old party—a clergyman, I 
reckon-—very early this morning it was.” 

“Not three o'clock this morning?” 
gasped the Young Man. 

With a sniff of disdain the scuffler re- 
sumed his work. ‘Three o'clock this 
morning,” he grunted. ‘There ain’t no 
such hour!” 

“Yes, but the—the other party?” 
sisted the Young Man. 

“Oh, a lady, that was,” said the path- 
scuffler. ‘‘About noon, I reckon. And it 
wasn’t her that asks direct about the red 
tulips, but one of the kids. There was 
four or five kids with her, I should reckon.” 

‘“*K-kids?” stammered the Young Man. 


per- 


“Oh, yes, sir! Over there, sir, is the 
reddest tulips, usually!” pointed the path. 
scuffler with sudden decisiveness as hig 
boss loomed vaguely in sight around a 
turn of the walk. ‘Just over there, sir! 
Beyond that long iron bench, sir! And 
what I tells one I tells all. Only hopin’ 
they brings their lunches and their bed: lin’s, 
thinks I, for there’ll sure be no splurge of 
any kind of bloomin’s for another week, 
an’ maybe two! But say, mister,” he 
called out surreptitiously after the Y oung 
Man’s departing figure, ‘“do you mind 
telling me what kind of an animal you 
think you’re carrying there? Is it a doll- 
baby or a bonnet?”’ 

With his throat-muscles italicizing them. 
selves just a little bit as he turned, the 
Young Man grinned back at his interlocu- 
tor. “Is your question sincere?” he asked, 

“Durned sincere!” said the path. 
scuffler. 

“Oh, very well, then,” grinned the 
Young Man, “I will confide in you that 
this animal is what is known scientifically 
as an anonymous cat. In the history of 
civilization considerable opprobrium has 
been visited, I believe, on the sender of 
an anonymous letter, but never enough, 
I stand convinced, on the sender of an 
anonymous cat!” 

“Eh?” said the path-scuffler. 

“S'long!” waved the Young Man, and 
departed for the bench in question. 

In consideration of the weather and 
everything it was by no means an unin- 
viting bench. Greenly all around it the 
young grass freshened. Almost at its 
feet the tulip-bed billowed. And just at 
the moment out of the leaden sky a shaft 
of real sunshine shot down across its 
bleakness. 

With a sigh of relief the Young Man 
dropped down into the seat and began 
at once to rearrange the cat. 

“Send me a lap cat, will they?” he 
gloated. ‘‘Well, we'll see who takes it home 
again!” 

With the phlegmatic indifference to 
scorn which characterizes the very furry, 
the white cat flufied up to a terrible size 
within its blue ribbons and began to sing 
and sing. 

“Stop 
Man. 


Young 


ie 


boiling!” ordered the 
‘They'll think I’m making tea! 


Fo‘ though enticed by the very word, 
a young woman stopped quite abruptly 
on the path just beyond and came run- 
ning. back to the bench. 

**Why—why, Marmaduke!” she laughed. 
“Of all cheeky things! You, whe weren’t 
even invited, are the first one here.”’ 

With an extremely abrupt disarrange- 
ment of the cat the Young Man jumped 
to his feet. 

“Thank you, Mary, for the cordiality 
of your greeting,’ he said. 

“Oh, it’s cordial enough,” conceded 
Mary. “Only I hope there won’t be a 
fight!” 

“A fight?” frowned the Young Man. 

With a sudden very real little scream, 
Mary pointed at the Angora. ‘‘ For mercy 
sake, Marmaduke,” she demanded, “‘ what 
is that?” 

“Why, who should it be,” queried the 
Young Man dryly, “except Puss?” 

‘““Puss?”’ stammered Mary. With her 
knuckles rubbing into her eyes, she stepped 
forward to the bench and sat rather weakly 
down. ‘‘ Truly, Marmaduke,” she laughed, 
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“Is it possible,” said the elderly gentleman, “that you are the young people whom my brother was to have met 
here today?” “Was to have met?” pouted Puss. “Oh, dear me, don’t tell us that Johnny is sick!” “Johnny?” ' 


repeated the clergyman. For the twitch of a muscle his thin lips crisped on the incredible word. ‘No, I could 
not say that Johnny is sick,” he rallied almost instantly, “but he will not be here.” “Won't?” pouted Puss 
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“you make me feel just a little bit 
faint. Is this a fairy-story? A bewitch- 
ment? Are we all to be turned into the 
—the things we called ourselves? You 
into a ‘Marmaduke’ And I into a—’” 

“Heaven forbid!” affirmed the Young 
Man. 

“Yes, but really—” persisted Mary. 
With frankly explorative fingers she 
reached out and tilted the cat’s chin 
upward. ‘Fluffiness, blue eyes, blue rib- 
bons—everything!” she laughed. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly it is a bewitchment! But how do 
you explain it? How do you pretend to 
explain it?” 

“Explain a cat?” scoffed the Young 
Man. “It can’t be done! But if you should 
ask me to explain Johnny, now? Back of 
all the age and the tremor and the frailty, 
I mean—that odd, indefinable twinkle of 
eye and finger? There’s the magician, 
I wager you, who can put dignity into in- 
dignity—or rabbits into hats, or unscien- 
tific ideas into young men’s heads—with 
equal ease and agility.” 

“Why, you don’t mean,” cried 
“that Johnny sent you the cat? 


” 


Mary, 


The We’er-Do-Much 


“Oh, we're early yet,” argued Mary. 
“‘He’ll be here in a minute, I guess.” 

“He?” frowned the Young Man. 

In another instant Puss herself was 
upon them. White as a snowball in her 
great woolly coat, straw-hatted, blue- 
ribboned, the unmistakable stamp of One- 
Prematurely - Returned - From -The - South 
was written all over her. 

For a single hesitant second she also 
stood speechless before the great snow- 
white, blue-ribboned cat. But her words 
when they came prated neither of romance 
nor bewitchments. 

“Oh, the poor neglected belovedest!”’ 
she cried, and snatching the puss-cat into 
her arms sank down a bit breathlessly 
into her own place on the bench. ‘“‘Why, 
how do you do, Marmaduke? How do 
you do, Mary?” she began at once with 
sudden contrition to address and greet 
the seatmate on either side of her. 


“And, oh, isn’t it just too wonderful for 
anything?”’ she thrilled. 
party! 
funny things happening! 


“This perpetual 
Ever since the dinner—so many 
It’s like sub- 





Right in the midst of a sermon, 





as it were, stopped to give you 
just that particular kind of a 
jolt? Somehow, itdoesn’t seem 
quite—quite—”’ 

“Search me!” shrugged the 
Young Man. “All I know is 
that this cat arrived at my rooms 
a week ago today with a tag on 
its neck saying, ‘Lest we forget!’” 

“Oh, of course, it was meant 
to be a jolt, then!” quickened 
Mary. ‘‘A tag like that!” 

“You didn’t suppose for,a mo- 
ment it was meant to be the cat’s 
name, did you?” questioned the 
Young Man. With a severity 
distinctly more threatening than 
actual he reached out abruptly 
and tweaked the cat’s ear. “But 
whatever it means,”’ he admitted, 
‘this bewitchment suggestion cer- 
tainly makes me very nervous. 
Personally, in fact, I have already 
found the situation rather com- 
promising. Already, indeed, we 
have been turned out of three 
hotels.” 

“Why—why, Marmaduke!” 
began Mary with upbraiding fin- 
ger. Then quite jerkily she 
plunged into the question that 
was uppermost in her mind. 
“Yes, but however in the world, 
Marmaduke, did you happen to 
come?” 

‘Why, naturally,” parried the 

Young Man, “I came to return 
the cat.” Then quite suddenly 
he dropped every vestige of ban- || /_ 
ter and became for the instant a |= 
creature all frown and irritability. 
“Is there any special reason,” he de- 
manded, ‘‘why I shouldn’t have come? 
Somebody had to come, didn’t he? Surely, 
for a little time there—with what was 
advertised in the personal column and 
more particularly what wasn’t, it looked 
as though nobody would come but I! 
Nobody evidently is coming but you 
and [!” 

“Speaking of 
Mary. 

“Well, I can’t help it,” 
Young Man. 





cordiality,”” murmured 


flushed the 


Echo Fingers 
By Fannie Sterns Gifford 


When you were one hour old, 
They brought you back to me. 

You were a queer red crying one, 
But dear as life to me. 


Dear—but how new and strange! 
You could not be my own! 

I thought: ‘‘She is so wonderful. 
But helplessly alone. 


‘Alone she leaps to life. 
How shall I understand?” 

And then they laid against my cheek 
Your little curled dream-hand. 


And oh, it was my hand! 
My fingers, one hour old! 


The crooked thumbs, the odd blunt tips, 


Turned frail as flowers to hold. 


Then you were mine at last— 
My echo! And I knew 

That all myself and all of life 
Lay curled like flames in you! 





scribing to a happiness instead of 
a magazine! Yes! But Mary,” she 
turned quite abruptly to demand, “‘ what- 
ever possessed you to come after you 
advertised and advertised that you 
wouldn’t?” 

“I?” said Mary. Softly with her slow 
subtle smile she swept the flushed faces 
of her companions. ‘‘Oh, I very often 
come to Boston in May,” she confided 
quite casually. ‘‘And then, of course, this 
year there was my children’s dentistry 
to be attended to and—” 


“Your children’s dentistry?” laughed 
the Young Man. 

“Yes, for goodness’ sake, how many 
children’s dentistries have you got?” 
demanded Puss. 

“Nine,” said Mary. 

“T don’t believe it!” cried Puss. 

“Don’t you?” murmured Mary. Once 
again her mocking eyes kindled with vague 
amusement. ‘Well, anyway,” she hast- 
ened to affirm, ‘‘even eliminating the Boston 
habit and the nine children, how could any 
temperamental person have resisted the 
first reunion of Four-People-Who-Don’t- 
Know-Each-Other’s-Names? The whole 
audacity of it is so perfectly enchanting! 
And will it go on and on and on, do you 
think—this reunion idea? In Boston this 
year? And Bombay perhaps the year 
after? And Heaven itself, likelier than 
not, the year after that? Just Puss and 
Johnny and Marmaduke and Mary until 
the end of time?” 

“Personally,” frowned the Young Man, 
“T consider your reasons for coming in- 
adequate, not to say flippant. Didn’t 
you care at all about seeing us?” 

“T admit that I wanted to see 
The Ne’er-Do-Much!”  quick- 
ened Mary. For the first time 
in her immobile face a flicker of 
muscle showed suddenly, and 
the quiet hands clasped in her 
lap twitched. ever so slightly 
against the sharp background of 
her black gown. ‘‘Now you're 
talking!” said Mary. ‘Never 
in all my life have I been as 
curious to see anybody as I[ 
am to see The Ne’er-Do-Much! 
Something about Puss’s absurd 
description of him—the wildness, 
the balkiness, the verve, the 
vibrancy—” Across the calm, 
classic line of her cheek a crim- 
son shadow flickered for a single 
startling instant and was gone 
again. ‘‘Somehow,” she resumed 
with all her old drawling mock- 
ery, “somehow I have an idea 
that maybe The Ne-’er-Do-Much 
and I were—made for each 
other.” 

“Why, Mary!” gasped Puss. 
“What about your nine chil- 
dren’s dentistries?”’ 

With a shrug of her slender 
shoulders the older girl sagged 
down a little into her seat and 
yawned quite frankly. ‘‘Horse- 
breaking is my real profession,” 
she said. ‘Anybody who’s pa- 
tient enough to do that ought to 
be canny enough, I should think, 
to tame a man. Personally, I 
wish he’d hurry.” 

“Why, Mary!” 
Puss. 

“Oh, very well, you superior 
young person,”’ smiled Mary, “‘suppose you 
tell us just why you happened to come?” 

“I?” flared Puss. ‘‘Why—why I came 
to apologize to Marmaduke.” 

“To me?” frowned the Young Man. 

“For what?” bantered Mary. 

“For cruel and malignant misunder- 
standing,” said Puss. 

“Of what?” begged Mary. 

“Of everything,” said Puss. 

With a single instinctive impulse both 
girls turned to stare at Marmaduke. His 
face was oddly white. (Cont'd on page 145) 
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Where Duty 
Leads 
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UT of the door at this writing in 
the latitude of New York pota- 
toes are in blossom. There 
were never so many potatoes 

in blossom hereabouts before. Every one 

who has access to a patch of dirt seems 
this year to have made a potato-patch 
of part of it at least. Other things, all the 
other things that will grow, have been 
planted, too, but potatoes to beat all the 
rest. There is not only a sense that it is 
the duty of every one who can to raise 
potatoes, but there is a pricking realiza- 
tion that: potatoes are excellent for the 
individual patriot ‘to have to sustain his 
own personal patriotism, and that the 
first half of this year it was a searching 
pecuniary grief to buy them. To look 
out of the door and see long rows of 
potato-plants in blossom makes for san- 
guine attitudes of mind. Potatoes can be 
exported, but they are not the best food 
to export—not so good as grain or beans. 

There is the more confidence among 
potato-growers that the fruit of their 
labors will nourish themselves, their fami- 
lies, and their neighbors, when the bur- 
den of providing bread for Europe presses 
heavily on the supply of American grain. 

Crops this year are a great topic and 
the readers of this number of this maga- 
zine ought to know the most of what can 
be said about them. So far the govern- 
ment reports are good. By mid-Septem- 
ber we shall know pretty well what the 
United States and Canada have been 
able to do about keeping the world alive 
for another year. The returns of wheat 
in the Northwest and of corn in our Mid- 
dle West, and of potatoes everywhere, 
and beans and cabbages and all the 
standbys, will be in such shape that the 
experts can read them and tell us how 
much there is to eat and what each 
person’s daily share is in those states. 
The Food Bill, as I write, is bumping 
along through Congress, and presumably 
the hand of Hoover will be upon the 
crops when they come to harvest. At 
present wheat is cheaper at Liverpool 
than in Minneapolis. 

It is a strange office this year to look 
three months ahead, but at least July 
expects full bins of every kind of food in 
these states in October. Our agricultural 
duty seems to have been efficiently per- 
lormed, and with fair luck in weather, the 
results should be prodigious. 


B! T there will be other crops to think 

of in October. Our transports have 
crossed the seas, our troops in appreciable 
number are in France, and many more 
will go over—a fairly steady stream of 
them. The passage is perilous, the errand 
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Who dies in this war dies for a noble cause; dies for the world’s salvation. 
Lives may be wasted by inattention, by ignorance, by lack of provision, by 
neglect. Lives are so wasted always in war. But in the higher sense no life will 
be wasted which is spent in the duty to which our efforts in this war are dedicated. 
Our men who give their lives in this war will get full value for what they give 
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ahead for those who get across is full of 
dangers. That incessant laborer whom we 
know as the Grim Reaper will have his 
harvest, too, and we shall read of that. 

As to that, one can only say it is all in 
the day’s work. When we went into the 
war, we went in for all the incidents of the 
war. We went in with all we had, with all 
we loved, with all we were. We did not go 
into it rashly, nor as a speculation in which 
we risked what we could afford for gain or 
loss. We went into it as a duty, in the dis- 
charge of which cost was not to count, and 
from which we must emerge either beaten 
or successful. 

We believe in government by consent 
and authority of the governed. That is 
democracy. Under that form of govern- 
ment we have prospered for a century and 
a quarter and given a great example to the 
world that it is a feasible and desirable 
method. When our President says we 
went into the war to make democracy safe, 
he does not think of it as our theory of 
government, but as the great fact which 
underlies our lives, and which we are bound 
on occasion to defend because the whole 
edifice of our life and hopes is built on it. 
If we had stood by and seen democracy cast 
down in Europe in a struggle 


Where Duty Leads 


sented to all this expenditure and prepara- 
tion. They stand behind the government 
and meet all demands. But the number 
who really feel that the war is ours and we 
belong in it is not so very great. Never 
before was a great country in a great war 
that was so out of sight. Our men go off 
to France as crusaders went to the Holy 
Land. We do not even see them go; we do 
not know when they sail; the first we hear 
is that they have arrived; the next is such 
news as we look for in September or sooner. 
Never was so great an exercise of succor 
and precaution undertaken in so matter-of- 
fact a spirit. The whole job is one of duty 
and national obligation. Sympathy, to be 
sure, runs under it, an immense sympathy 
for the nations that a war in no respect of 
their own seeking has crushed or deci- 
mated. Indignation there is behind it, 
deep accumulations of it, but it is mostly 
mental, the sort that other people’s suffer- 
ings inspire. Nevertheless behind this 
huge job of duty, and this mental sym- 
pathy, and the indignation that is so hard 
to keep hot, there is abundant resolution. 
The country is matter-of-fact, but it is in no 
respect half-hearted. It hates war, it wants 
peace as everybody does, but it wants a 





with autocracies, what would 











the future have had for us? 
One sure thing: a war for honor 
and existence with the victor; 
a war of us, almost bare- 
handed, against the most prac- 
tised and successful armaments 
in the world.e Either that 
or humiliation, with permission 
to sit on the back: seat of the 
nations as long as we were good 
and took orders humbly. 

Such a permission it was that 
Germany offered us when she 
prescribed the course that a lim- 
ited number of our ships might 
follow on the seas. Of course we 
rejected the offer. For small na- 
tions near Germany—the Dutch, 
the Norwegians, the Swedes, the 
Danes, it was an excusable pru- 
dence to accept it, but for us it 
would have been poltroonery. 
With size and wealth and weight 
and numbers there go commen- 
surate obligations. If we had 
failed to meet ours, it would 
have been not an avoidance of 
trouble, but a mere postpone- 
ment of it. Retribution would 
have caught us in the end, and 
the worse because belated. 


, | ‘HAT brings us to the great- 
est crop of all in this great 
crop year—our soldiers, our sail- 














The Crimson Cross 


By Amelia Josephine Burr 


Our world has changed before our eyes— 
What things on earth are sure? 

Pity and pain and tenderness, 

The hearts that bleed, the hands that bless, 
Rich wine from grief’s unsparing press— 
These, with mankind, endure. 


There shines a star that shall not fail 


Though hell be all unbound. 
Compassion’s fiery cross, whose glow 
Shall down the years unwearied go 

Till men themselves and God shall know 
And Love at last be crowned. 


O hands that miss the wonted clasp, 
O hearts that ache with loss! 

Here is the solace of your grief 

In giving you shall find relief. 

The need is great, the time is brief. 
On high, the Crimson Cross! 


which is spent in the duty to which ou 
efforts in this war are dedicated. In trenci 
or airplane, in field or hospital or on th: 
sea, our men who give their lives in thi: 
war will get full value for what they give 

For there is no other satisfying use of lift 
than to meet the call of duty. If it is 
valid call, that is all one need know. To 
meet it is the highest good. To shirk it is 
to go on through life burdened with an 
unpaid debt 


CTOBER may see the war lurching 
fast toward its close, or there may be 
many months of it still to come. Most 
of the responsible authorities assure us that 
it will run another year at least, and must 
be won finally by American effort. No one 
can tell about that, but we can agree at 
least in this—that we should plan and do 
and bear ourselves as though we had it all 
to do and it would not be won until we win 
it. The way to shorten it is not to wait and 
see if it will stop, but to get in with all one’s 
weight, to put one’s heart and spirit as 
well as one’s back, into this great under 
taking. Our troops and ships may do little 
fighting or much; they may have heavy 
losses or light, but if the war should end in 
October it will be because the 

5 United States came into it, and 

f if it takes years more to finish 
it, our men and our might will 
be in at that finish. 

The responsible experts tell 
us to expect a long war. Very 
well, but Jet us all handle our- 
selves as though we thought the 
end was near and our chance to 
quit ourselves like brave people 
was short. ‘‘Do it now” is the 
best slogan for all of us, for 
that will hasten the end, and is 
still the expression of the right 
spirit if the end is ever so 
much deferred. 

And let us all see what we can 
of this war while we are in it. 
We need to have it come nearer 
to us so that we may better get 
its lessons. Now that farm 
work is lightening, every one 
who can should get to see the 
soldiers’ training-camps, and 
get to know what is going on. 
We need more vivid impres- 
sions than we can get by reading 
newspapers. We are having a 
great national experience, such 
as we can not afford to have 
often and we ought all to try to 
take it in while any of it is in 
sight, and think out what it 
means. The great end of war is 
to make people think; to get 
them out of ruts of habit and 
take-for-granted, and drive nec- 























ors, and our great provision of 
ships and armament. It is a 
provision that is enormously 
expensive and.troublesome. If it is foolish, 
it is colossal folly; if it was avoidable, it is 
an immense waste; but if it was indispens- 
able to due performance of our duty in a 
great crisis, then every man and gun and 
dollar of it is good; a colossal good that we 
should be thankful for and aid by every 
means we can. 

People’s attitude toward the war prepar- 
ations—the draft, the training-camps, the 
taxes, the unusual restraints—vary accord- 
ing:to their feeling as to the need of it all. 
The great mass of the people have con- 


safe and durable peace in a reconstructed 
world, and with brains and heart, with 
teeth and claws, with all its mind and all its 
soul, it is out to win it. 

Who dies in this war dies for a noble 
cause; dies for the world’s salvation. Who 
goes from these states to tuat fate, goes 
like a missionary. Lives may be wasted 
by inattention, by ignorance, by lack of 
provision, or by neglect. Lives are so 
wasted always in war, which at best 
is a lavish, wholesale operation. But in 
the higher sense no life will be wasted 


essary new ideas into their 

heads. We don’t want to mis; 
any of the necessary new ideas that this 
unprecedented war is bringing to mankind. 
We don’t want to suffer so many pains of 
heart, do such a lot of work, and spend such 
an unconscionable amount of money with- 
out getting out of the effort every spiritual 
and mental benefit there is in it. This war, 
above all things, is education. Let us 
learn from it; learn far more than geog- 
raphy and foreign politics; learn ‘self-sacri- 
fice, cooperation, temperance, thrift, hu- 
man fellowship. Let us get its inspirations 
while we can. (Concluded on page 133) 
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How the Kewpies 
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“How are ou off for 
babies 7” they woula ask, 
Can you spare one for the 
beautiful Queen 7?” 


Sometimes they happened. - 
on Quite the wrong houses... 


Played Baby 


By 
Rose ONeill 


Once upon a time there was a 
beautiful Queen who was most 
unhappy because she had everything 
in the whole world. except the one. 


thing she, reall wanted. . 
hy brought her jewels, Kittens, biras, 


Jambs, rabbits, violins ana fawns. 
But all she would ag Pe, S 

“Ta vother have a baby: 

At last the Kewpies heara of it and 
began hunting one for her, right ang left. 





the poor Queen lived in a perfectly xidiculous 
country where it was unfashionable to adopt 
Fores? she was compelled to give it up. 

owever, the Kewps took it to Miss cones, 
the dressmaker, who was not fashionable and 
So adopted it on the Spot with the Greatest gusto. 

Ducky Dadales, who had been an orphan before he 

was adopted by the Kewpies, cheered gleefully. 


At Jast they founa her a fine 
Orphan ana put it under her 
bed for a tice surprise, but 


— 


Te Miss Jones 
sce" | 


- DRESSMAKE 





As for the beautiful Queen , the 
Kewpies did so well in the capacity 
of babies that she was Jooked— 
upon as the happiest Queen in the world, . 





Where 
There’s A Will 


HE country is always near the town. 

From your house to the play—and to 

the doctor’s office—is usually no shorter 

distance than to the great drama—and 
the healing spirit—of the unending hills, the hori- 
zon-sweeping level fields, the storms and stars, 
the streams, big and little, that through sun and 
shadow, heat and cold, forever yearn for the sea. 
Daily the world crowds the streets of the town, 
while the paths of the country know only an occa- 
sional passer-by. Where we go is largely a matter 
of habit; we seek what our custom binds us to. 
And thereby we circumscribe our lives, keeping 
our feet in the treadmill of the what-has-been and 
refusing them the pleasure of the what-might-be. 
Meanwhile we tax our pocketbooks for artificial 
thrills and for the support of ten thousand dis- 
pensers of the healing that comes in bottles, 
forgetting the plays and mighty panoramas that 
nature stages new each day and night and that 
most human ills enter by way of the soul, which 
is ever prone to be a traitor to the body. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR D. CHAPMAN 


In the Far West is playroom for all the world’s millions. 
This spot in the San Gabriel Mountains of California 
could be duplicated ten thousand times, and in each wou!d 
be found majesty and silence and solitude. Go and see 


Here it is South Carolina that calls: “Come and forget, 
for never so brief a time, that you are busy and tired and 
that a war-worn world needs you. I’ll take you and 
make you ready for better work than you have ever done” 


HE rich people of this country profit im.nensely 
from its variable climate and scenery. For long it 
has been ‘“‘the thing” to be away from the city a large 
part of the year. Spring and summer and fall they have 
swum and played and tramped, and now in increasing 
numbers they are going north as the cold comes down, 
finding and getting tingling vitality in the crackling 
forests and on the deep ice of frozen lakes. Too much 
of this pleasure and profit has been left to them. All 
told, they own but a small fraction of our country. 
Whither we will we can go—if we will. No one can 
keep from us the green or purple and gold of the hills, 
the breath of the forests, the murmur of quiet streams, 
the glory of sunrise, the calm of night and the stars. 
What our eyes see, our lungs breathe, our souls respond 
toisours. Day in, day out, year in, year out, this is so. 
If you ha ‘r gone out and possessed nature—or 
iven yourself up to it—there could be no better time to 
in than now. October days are the richest of the 
year, slipped in between the strenuous time of heat and 
growing busy things and the quietness of suspended life 
and cold and gloom. Riches incomparable are out of 
doors today for him who will take the trouble to seek 
them. Pack your lunch kit—full—go, and glean. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY THE MISSES BOULT AND STEVENS 


Just because you are in New England is no reason why you must tram 

over the high uplands or loaf under ancient elms. If fancy strikes you, 
you may pole down quiet streams or wait, with the eyes and spirit of 
your own Sharp, for the quiet twilight and the romance of the little 
inhabitants of the fields. In either case, rich recompense will be yours 
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KAPHL BY JOHN KABE 


Moonlight on still waters—in the 
Middle West. Few there are who 
can resist such an appeal as this. 
Given a night at the edge of Indian 
Summer, when the very days are a 
dream and only the squirrels feel 
like working and sundown brings a 
hint of the frosts that are soon to 
come, and that man or woman, boy 
or girl who failed to respond to its 
beauty would be most dense and dull 


There are those who would give 
more for an hour of this than for a 
week of any other sport or recrea- 
tion. Fortunately there are in north 
and south and east and west plenti- 
ful waters for such doings. This is 
in New York harbor, and the boat is 
neither fleeing from nor chasing a 
submarine. Such speed is common 
among those recovering from the 
arduous labors of making money 





“For the abundance of the fruits of the earth and for peaceful times let us beseech the Lord!” the priest chanted splendidly. 


“ Lord, have mercy upon us!” answered the two peasants. 


The censer clashed softly as it swung to and fro, and a sweet-scented 


cloud mingled with the quiet air. Behind them the sower kept solemn pace, flinging out a shower of seed over the blessed soil 


H O * 


HE voice filled the stillness as an 

organ fills a vast and empty 

cathedral. It rolled out over 

the wide and misty fields. It 
rose sonorously into the pale dome of the 
morning. 

“For the aburidance of the fruits of the 
earth and for peaceful times let us beseech 
the Lord.” 

The two peasants answered, ‘Lord, 
have mercy upon us!” 

They were sturdy and heavy-browed, 
and in their dull-colored blouses they 
seemed part of the patient earth that 
murmured under their tread. But the 
white-bearded priest who towered between 
them was a mighty man. His shoulders 


were broad and terribly strong, and the 
40 
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By I. A. R. Wylie 


Author of **Melia No-Good,” **The Return,” etc. 


Benda 


Illustrated by W. T. 


deep-set eyes were brilliant as a hawk’s. 
His golden vestments shone in the early 
sunlight. They threw a radiance about 
him as he moved 

“Let us beseech the Lord!’ he chanted 
splendidly. 

They went on down the long furrow. 

The censer clashed softly as it swung to 
and fro, and a sweet-scented cloud mingled 
with the quiet air. Behind them the 
sower kept solemn pace, flinging out a 


I R EK 


rhythmic hand and a shower of seed over 
the blessed soil. At first there seemed 
nothing else but these four figures moving 
up and down the furrows, no other sound 
save the priest’s voice and the crunch of 
the earth under his feet. As the sun threw 
off its misty morning veil, the endless 
space was broken by little things: by a 
river that was wide and swift and treacher- 
ous, and yet flowed between its steep red 
banks like a silver thread; by a village, a 
toy village, thrown down by a careless 
child, that lay scattered amidst the 
fields; and by a tiny church, which, glis- 
tening white, bravely lifted its bright 
green cupolas an inch or two nearer God. 
From an invisible belfry a sheep-bell 
tinkled. 
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In the flat tireless immensity and under 
the empty vaulted sky these were just 
little things. But the priest was like a 
moving column of gold, and his voice 
was like the voice of the impregnated 
earth itself. 

“For this land, and for the fruits that it 
shall bear, and for those faithful, who in 
due course shall partake of them, let us 
beseech the Lord!” 

They came at last to the road. It was 
broad, and the deep ruts that lay half- 
hidden under the brown dust made hard 
traveling. Yet it was a wonderful road. 
It led to another village fourteen versts 
away, and beyond that again to the hori- 
zon, and beyond that to the end of the 
earth—to the end of unending Russia. 
When the villagers crossed it going to 
their fields, they were wont to stop a 
moment, and their eyes would travel 
along its length to the horizon. It troubled 
and menaced them. They feared and 
loved it, as a child fears and loves fairy 
enchantment. It was life—unresting, dan- 
gerous, and lonely, forever seeking, forever 
pressing forward toward the unknown. 

The priest’s voice died into silence. He, 
too, was looking along the road, and the 
hawk’s eyes had the rapt mystic look of 
youth. A puff of wind arose, and blew 
the long hair to: a 
silver aureole about 
his head. 

“God has been good 
to us,” he said. ‘‘He 
has heard our prayer. 
We have had peace. 
Our good soil has not 
suffered. The enemy 
has not come.” 

“May God curse 
him!” the elder of the 
two men answered 
bitterly. ‘‘God curse 
him.” 

The priest shook his 
head. ‘Sin is God’s 
curse. We must pray 
for God’s blessing on 
our enemy, Dmitri.” 

“Yes, Holy Father, 
that is so.” 

But they were puz- 
zled. He made the 
sign of the cross over 
their uncovered heads 
and went his way, and 
they gazed after him 
wonderingly. Though 
they did not under- 
stand his words, they 
knew that they were 
righteous. He was not 
like the priest of the 
neighboring village 
who drank and _blas- 
Phemed. He was 
pitying and just to 
others, and to himself 
merciless. He was a 
good man. 

Dmitri uncrossed 
his hands. “So now 
We must pray for our 
enemy, brother.” 
__tvan_ nodded stol- 
idly. ‘Yes. The Holy 
Father is right. We 
must pray.” 

They went back 
over the fields to the 


“ The festival is for you also 


I. A. R. Wylie 


sower, who sang as he flung his seed to the 
hungry furrows: 


“‘Over Holy Russia the cocks are crow- 
ing. 
Soon the dawn will come to Holy 
Russia.” 


II. 


HE day was wide awake when the 

priest reached the village. The doors 
of the untidy wooden houses stood open, 
and women’s faces peered out at him. 
A, knot of fair-haired children, who 
tumbled about the street in pursuit of an 
errant pig, stood still and gazed solemnly 
but without fear. He smiled at them and 
raised his hand in blessing. But now he 
seemed less big, less terribly strong. The 
full sunlight fell unkindly on the golden 
vestments and showed stains and faded 
tarnished threads and the dust about the 
hem. Once it had been really splendid, 
but that was long ago, when the priest 
had been young and ardent and full of 
hope. He had stood in his new vestmen s 
before the altar, and the people had 
looked at him as at a vision. Now only 


in the tender dawn, or in the dim twilight 
of his church did he reach up again to that 


for all men. 


There are no enemies here,” said the priest. 
echoed back through the empty church. “Is that so? Prove it. Give us the Easter kiss, old man!” they gibed 
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first splendor. In the hard garish daylight, 
he was just an old man, making his way 
wearily homeward along a squalid street 
in a poverty-stricken village, where none 
of the wonderful things he had dreamed of 
had ever happened. He knew now that 
they would never happen. He himself 
had grown dim and shabby. 

A little old woman came down the street 
toward him. She was bent almost double 
under her invisible burden, and the faded 
eyes that peered so anxiously into the 
sunlight were wide and blank. A child led 
her, but when he saw who it was who 
came to meet them, he flung off the 
clutching bony hand and ran like a 
young hare and caught the old priest by 
the gold cloak with irreverent - grubby 
fingers. 

“Dyéd! Dyéd!” he cried in his shrill 
boy’s soprano, and looked up laughing 
and afraid and triumphant all in one. 

But the old woman stood alone and 
helpless, tapping about her with her stick 
and muttering piteously. 

The priest lifted the boy and kissed him 
on each ruddy cheek. ‘‘That was wrong, 
Stefan. See how you have frightened her! 
That was not kind.” 

“She is so slow!” 
close, panting and eager. 


the child pressed 
‘**Granny is so 


Their laughter 
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slow. She said I was to find you, and 
I have found you, haven't I, Dyéd? 
So you musn’t let her scold me. And 
besides—I couldn’t wait—father has writ- 
ten!” He drew his round face into comical 
lines of importance. ‘‘The schoolmaster 
read the letter to her, and they both 
cried,”’ he said. 

The priest set the boy down again. He 
went to the old woman and took her hand, 
and as he touched her the wrinkled 
troubled face lit up with an inward fire, 
and the sunken mouth had an odd tremu- 
lous sweetness. 

“Is that you, Michael Gregorovitch?” 

“Ves, wife, it is I. Stefan saw me and 
ran to fetch me. He did not mean to 
leave you. He was excited—he. said you 
had had a letter.” 

“Yes, yes, from Alexis—our son.” She 
turned her head away. ‘Boris Andrief 
read it to me, and then I, too, could not 
wait.” 

“He is well—Alexis?” 

“‘T do not know.” 

“Vet he wrote.”’ 

“Tt was not a letter—not an ordinary 
letter. It did not come by the govern- 
ment. A soldier brought it. He belongs 
toa village near by. And he was wounded, 
and they sent him home. Alexis had given 
him the letter Her voice quivered and 
broke. ‘‘Father—we shall not see our 
son again,” she wailed. : 

He looked down at her. She was old 
and broken. He had a sudden vision of 
her as she had been, years back, when she 
had carried Alexis in her arms. He saw 


her in a frame of green foliage, laughing at 
him, her eyes bright and her cheeks ruddy 


as apples. He felt his own hands tremble 
with the years as he lifted them in protest. 

“Why do you say that, wife? Why shall 
we not see him again?” 

“They came!” she whispered, and now 
the sentences flew from her shaking lips. 
“They came to his village, and they killed 
and killed and killed. They burned down 
his church. And he took off his priest's 
dress, and he shaved his hair, and dressed 
himself in the uniform of a dead soldier. 
He was not a priest any more, Father. 
He went with the armies of Russia!”’ 

The old man drew himself up. ‘‘He 
did wrong. He sinned. He wus a priest. 
He belonged to God.” 

“Father, they killed women and chil- 
dren—” 

“He could have prayed for them, as 
God bade him.” 

The little Stefan clapped his hands. 
“T would rather be a soldier than a priest. 
I am glad my father is a soldier. Priests 
can only pray. Soldiers kill wicked people.”’ 

“Soldiers put out the light that God 
kindled,” was the answer. ‘A priest keeps 
the lamp fed.” 

The little Stefan stood still a moment, 
pensive. “Like the lamps before — the 
altar, Dyéd?”’ 

“Yes, like the lamps before the altar.” 

They went on slowly, little Stefan be- 
tween them, holding their hands and kick- 
ing up the dust with his bare feet. But 
even he was sobered. Something had hap- 
pened, the hands that held his trembled, 
and on his grandfather’s face was a strange 
look. The something that had happened 
was worse than anything the little Stefan 
had ever known—worse even than when 
they had come to fetch his mother, who lay 
so still and silent in her long, narrow box. 


Holy Fire 


At the bottom of the street stood the 
priest’s house and the white church. The 
priest’s house was no different from all 
the other houses in the street—sordid and 
broken down—but the church sparkled in 
the bright sunlight like a crown of 
diamonds. And the four green cupolas 
were like great shining emeralds. 

The priest stopped, still holding little 
Stefan by the hand. 

“‘T was growing old,” he said, ‘‘but now 
I must be young again. I waited for 
Alexis. But he will never come. It will 
be many years before Stefan can take my 
place.” 

The old woman’s ghostly hands were 
clasped piteously. 

“But you will pray for him, Father 
—you will pray for Alexis?” 

“T pray for all men.” 

‘“*He was our son.”’ 

“He has thrown aside his heritage.” 

“He did right,” she cried fiercely. 

“God will judge.” 

“He has judged,”’ she almost screamed. 
“Our son is dead!” 

The priest crossed himself with a steady 
hand. ‘It is God’s will.” 

“Will you not curse those who killed 
him?” 

“No, no, wife. I can’t do that.” 

“Ts that all you say, Michael Grezgor- 
ovitch? They call you a good man, they 
say that God loves you because you are so 
good, but I say that you are bad—I say 
that you are hard and pitiless.’ She 
clung to him with frantic hands. ‘No, 
no, it is not true! Don’t leave me! Where 
are you going? Don’t leave me!”’ 

He freed himself tenderly. ‘‘The lamp 
must be trimmed before vespers, dear 
wife. Stefan shall come with me so that 
he shall see how it is done and why, and 
then when his time comes he will under- 
stand.” 

So they went on together, and the old 
woman stood alone by the door, listening 
to the fading footsteps, to the big firm 
tread and the childish patter. And the 
tears rolled down from the blank eyes and 
fell on the folded withered hands. 

And little Stefan looked back along the 
sunny road and whimpered: “I want to 
play. I’d rather play robbers with 
Ivanovitch. I hate the lamp. What does 
the lamp matter?” 

But inside the church little Stefan did 
riot whimper any more. It was always 
like that. Outside in the sunshine he might 
be laughing, or crying, or quarreling, but 
once the black wooden doors closed behind 
him, he would grow still as a mouse and 
stare with big, solemn eyes, and cross 
himself like a small saint. The church 
was so full of shadow. High up in the 
plain white walls were two little windows 
which threw a hushed twilight over the 
emptiness. For there was nothing splendid 
and wonderful in the church, no relics, 
no fine altars, or shining golden mosaic. 
The stone floor had been worn smooth by 
generation after generation of villagers. 
The old Dyéd himself had been young 
once, and had stood where little Stefan 
stood, and had stared awestruck as his 
father had done before him, and so on— 
right back into the dimness of things. 
Once the paintings on the wooden iconos- 
tasis, which separated the Holy of Holies 
from the congregation, had been bright 
with color. But now one could hardly 
recognize the saintly figures that they 


represented. Stefan knew that St. Mark 
stood on the left, and St. Nicholas on the 
right, because Dyéd had told him so, but 
they were pale as dreams. 

Only one thing had never changed. 
A lamp burned before the altar. It hung 
by a chain from the vaulted roof, and its 
red light fell on the pale tender face of the 
sacred icon. From where little Stefan 
stood he could only see its reflection rising 
above the closed doors of the screen, like 
the afterglow of the sun when it has gone 
down behind the end of the earth. But 
v.hen the doors were thrown open, he saw 
the lamp itself. 

For two hundred years it had burned 
there. Two hundred years, night and day. 
The world outside had gone on along its 
mysterious road; men had loved and killed 
one another; great wonders had been re- 
vealed to them; there had been revolu- 
tions and wars; victors and vanquished 
had poured through the village, and their 
dead lay beneath the church’s cross. But 
in the church itself nothing had-changed. 
The shadows were realities. At night they 
grew blacker and stronger, but night and 
day they were there—servants of the red 
lamp, whose flame burned up to God in 
unceasing worship. Two high brass 
candlesticks kept guard at the entrance 
of the sanctuary, but they had never been 
lit. They were dead; the lamp wasa living 
presence. 

When men came before its light, their 
hearts grew big with a strange grief; 
the ghosts of all the years laid their fingers 
upon their lips. 

The little Stefan awoke as if from a 
dream and heard his _ grandfather’s 
voice speaking to him. The voice was 
deep and solemn as at vespers. It seemed 
to rise up from the stones. 

“And so the Prince set out on his long 
journey. He went on foot to the end of 
Russia, and then in a little boat over a 
terrible sea. And he suffered storm and 
tribulation. But at last he came to 
Jerusalem, and there he lit his lamp at the 
Sacred Fire, and turned homeward. And 
again there were great storms, and often 
the Prince was near death, but through it 
all he kept his lamp alight. And at last 
his pilgrimage was over. He hung the 
lamp before the altar, as he had promised 
the Blessed Mother, and gave it into the 
keeping of the priest, and of those who 
should come after him until the Last Day. 
And when that was done the Prince knelt 
down before the altar and gave up his 
spirit to God.” 

“And he was forgiven? 
whispered. 

“Yes. God forgave him.” 

“Ts God pleased that the lamp has been 
kept alight so long?” 

The old man’s gnarled hands were 
clasped against his breast, so that the 
veins stood out in dark swollen lines. 

“It is the fire of God,” he answered. 
“Tt is the little flame that God lights in the 
heart of every man when he is born. And 
once in his life every man feels the light 
burning in his own breast, and knows that 
he must choose whether it shall burn more 
brightly or die out. And for those who 
let their lamp grow dim, there is a long 
pilgrimage, for those who put out the 
light there is no forgiveness. They go out 
into the darkness and are no more seen.” 
The deep splendid voice shook in a sud- 
den gust of grief. (Continued on page 97) 
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A group of soldiers saw the black-frocked priest come from the house, and raised a howl of laughter. The old man went on his 
way unperturbed. The men stood still, staring after him. Then they shook themselves, and a half-dozen pressed close about 


the church door. A fair-faced tipsy boy bent down, gathered up a handful of mud, and flung it with all his strength 
+3 





ST OUR I N-G .- TF oe OW Awe Se ER OR 
Vegeta@ties 


HERE is an old saying to the 

effect that October usually ‘gives 

earnest” as to what manner of 

weather we may expect during 
the coming winter. There is some truth in 
most of these old weather saws, relics of 
a time before the official weather man ren- 
dered unnecessary the employment of our 
own powers of observation, and if we heed 
this warning we shall hasten to finish the 
October garden work in the early part of 
the month, for the latter half may treat us 
to a vigorous exhibition of winter’s fierce 
intention. 

It is true, however, that the winter 
vegetables should be left growing until the 
last possible moment, for those stored 
latest will last longest. But 


By Louise Beebe Wilder 


we may preserve all these—our able allies 
against want—that they may not be wasted 
through ignorance of their requirements. 
Let us divide the vegetables into two 
classes: those that may stand in the 
open over the winter and those that must 
receive shelter of some sort. - For the first 
named unexacting ones that demand neither 
to be canned, nor dried, nor stored we 
are very grateful, for cans are scarce this 
season and storage facilities limited in 
many households. Such vegetables are 
parsnips, leeks, Brussels sprouts, kale, 
and salsify. Parsnips are pretty generally 
sneered at and ignored, quite unjustly, I 
think, for Iam very fond of them and speak 
in praise of a friend rather than in defense 


good freeze seems necessary to make them 
sweet, juicy, and tender. We leave ours 
right where they grew all summer and 
when there comes a thaw, dig out a good 
supply and keep what we do not use at 
once where they will remain frozen. To 
thaw them out put them into cold water. 
The Department of Agriculture advises 
digging the parsnips and piling them “‘like 
stove wood on a board, sprinkling on 
enough earth to fill openings, then setting 
where they will stay frozen.” But leaving 
them in the ground takes as good care of 
them and relieves us of a task at a busy 

time. 
The leek is another good vegetable that 
is treated to a good deal of scornful 
sniffing, yet it is of ancient and 





honorable lineage. The early 





there are plenty of things re- 
quiring our immediate atten- 
tion: clearing up such portions 
of the garden as are already 
vacated, digging and fertilizing 
such portions in readiness for 
the spring, cleaning and storing 
bean - poles, 
melon-screens, and all garden 
impedimenta now disused, and 
preeminently the preparation 
of a place or places and recep- 
tacles for the storage of the 
winter supplies that we have 


tomato -supports, i i) 


In Just 4 Few Words 


RS. WILDER may be consulted by any reader 
There is no charge 
imply send your questions to Mrs. 
Wilder in care of the magazine and enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelop for her reply. 
the things she has to suggest, both to conserve this sea- 
output and to prepare the garden for next year’s 


about any gardening question. 


this service; 


Following are some of 


Egyptians worshiped this hum- 
ble vegetable and swore solemn 
oaths by the leeks in their gar- 
dens. We may swear by them 
too and no less fervently, though 
in a different sense, for the leek 
is a hardy standby throughout 
the winter and creamed leeks 
on toast are not to be despised 
by the most fastidious. More- 
over no telltale aroma lingers 
about him who eats the leek, 
for it is quite guiltless of the 


grown. 

We have now come to the 
crowning moments of our 
months of expectant toil. Al- 
ready we have enjoyed great 
largess from our vegetable gar- 
den, but upon the manner in 
which we conduct this last 
ceremony of gathering and stor- 
ing the winter greens and roots 
depends in great measure the 
real success—or the disappoint- 
ing failure—of our enterprise. 


jured by freezing, but they must be kept dry. 


planting: If your potatoes have not yet been harvested, 
get them in at once; your dried beans will not be in- 
Apples 
keep best at a temperature of about 35°, but pears re- 
quire a slightly warmer storage place; both will keep 
much longer if packed with the stems on. Ripe, solid 
unbruised bunches of grapes may be packed in boxe 
f clean, dry sawdust or sand for early winter use; cool 
for several hours in the cellar before packing. 
When your asparagus has turned brown, cut it back 
close to the ground and burn the tops. House plants 
that have been set outdoors during the summer must 
be brought in now. Some flowers for next spring may 
now be planted; for instance, in Southern gardens 
hardy annuals may safely be sown. Bulbs, too, can 
be tucked away in the garden to sleep for a few months 


1 
imem 


unpleasant quality of its rela- 
tive, the onion. 

Leeks are perfectly hardy in 
the coldest climate, but if it is 
preferred to bring them in, they 
may be taken up and planted in 
boxes of damp earth in the 
cellar. Brussels sprouts may 
also be dealt with in this way, 
and it is best to pull off the 
lower sprouts, as these are lia- 
ble to rot and spread trouble to 
the rest. In the middle states, 
however, they may safely be 


Of course, if we have had a care 
only for the more ephemeral 
gifts of the summer’s bounty, 


the gay tomatoes and peppers ate. 
and stored with the vegetable-roots. 


and the esculent pea, and have 
ignored the plodding parsnip 
and his kind, who hide their 
fruitfulness beneath the brown 
mold, today’s survey of the 
winter resources will be a dis- 
couraging one. But let us hope 


and awake in all their glory in the spring. 
should be dug up, placed in paper bags, and 
Dahlia- 


hulhs 
hung where they will be cool but will not freeze. 
too, are now to be taken up, packed in sand, 
A final warning 
apt to be scarce 
to left in the ground and dug with 
one the parsnips on relenting winter 


may be 


timely: Seed of all kinds is 
wise precaution will be 
requires just 


pring; hence a 
yme of your own. Tt 
kept absolutely dry 


Gladioli- 


during the winter. 


left in the open. 

Kale is hardier than Brussels 
sprouts and will winter out of 
doors farther north. The good 
vegetable oyster, salsify, may be 





days, or it may be brought in 
and packed in boxes of slightly 
}| moist sand. 








The greatest problem that 





that this will not be true for 
many gardeners this autumn 
and that a walk through the 
plot will reveal much that promises com- 
fort and nourishment for the long period 
while winter reigns supreme. There should 
be ranks of firm-headed, opulent cabbages, 
curiously rosetted Brussels sprouts, effi- 
cient-looking rows of parsnips, carrots, 
beets, celery, kale, turnips, celeriac, salsify, 
and leeks, and many a grand golden or 
creamy “pie pumpkin” and warted. blue- 
green Hubbard squash opening up long 
vistas replete with spicy pies and other 
good things. And now let us see how best 
44 


vegel able 


of the maligned. In point of nutriment the 
parsnip has few peers in the important 
kingdom of the edible roots. The potato 
outclasses it by very little, as does salsify, 
but it is far ahead of beets, turnips, carrots, 
or celeriac. After considering the amiable 
manner of its growing as against the well- 
known vagaries of the potato, there seem to 
me many points in its favor. 

Half-wilted, stringy parsnips that we 
have of the green-grocer seem totally 
unrelated to the “excellent sweet root” 
dug from the garden in midwinter. A 


confronts the gardening house- 
wife is the indoor storage of winter vege- 
tables. Few homes are equipped with a 
proper outside root cellar, and there are 
nowadays few house cellars but have the 
serious drawback—to the vegetables only- 
of a furnace. The unheated cellar, if it 
is well ventilated and may be protected 
against freezing, makes a satisfactory stor- 
age place, or even where there is 2 fur- 
nace, if space is partitioned off, ventilated, 
and made heat-proof, it will serve. An 
unused room up-stairs, where the tempera- 
ture will not fall (Continued on page 159) 
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Maida dragged a big book from the lowest shelf. 
she came to the full-page colored illustration she was seeking. 


It was the family Bible, and she turned the leaves until 
It was the picture of King Solomon in 


his royal robes, a stern frown on his face signifying that justice must be done, no matter what happened 


, 2 & 


AIDA sat by the window in a 
ia/ rocking-chair that had to be 
¥ tilted forward to allow her feet 


to touch the floor, and in front 
of her was the sewing-table, on which was 
the fashion magazine from which she was 
cutting out paper dolls. She pretended to 
be very busy, but from time to time she 
cast a quick glance at the bed. Her 
mother was lying across the bed, face 
down, just as she had thrown herself what 


seemed an 


now 


quiet. 


Go ff ff 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ts Pigs,"” ete 


Luthor of ** Pigs 


Illustrated by 
G. Patrick Nelson 


interminable time ago, but 
she had ceased sobbing and was 
Maida put down her scissors and 


oo 2 


slid out of the chair very quietly. She 
stood on tiptoe and stared at her mother 
before she moved. Her mother was 
asleep, breathing long breaths after her 
Maida was sure she was 


storm of tears. 
asleep, and she tiptoed cautiously to the 
door and stole outside. She paused a 
moment to make sure her mother had not 
awakened and then turned the knob of 
the door that led to the third-floor stairs 


and went up, being as quiet as she could. 
15 





“The little cat!” exclaimed Mr. Merton. “She bit me!” “I don’t care if you do hate me! I 


want you to hate me!” Maida screamed. 
“Father will hate you if you talk like that!” 


The third floor was not forbidden ground, 
but because of what she meant to do there, 
Maida felt guilty. The third floor was 
not entirely furnished. There were four 
rooms and a sort of hall. In the hall was 
nothing but a huge cedar chest and a 
flagpole that could be put out of the 
window on patriotic holidays. The flag was 
in the chest, to keep the moths out of it. 

Of the four rooms one was the maid’s 
room, and the maid always kept the door 
closed. The only interesting thing in it- 
for Maida had peeked there more than once 
—was a crucifix at the head of the bed. 
That was very interesting. One of the 
other rooms was Tom’s room and another 
was Amy’s—not their bedrooms, but 
their “own” rooms. Tom in, his had the 
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“Maida! 


furniture he had made according to plans 
in a magazine and from old boxes, his 
wireless, and his other personal belongings. 
In Amy’s room was a rocking-chair, dis- 
carded, and a table, discarded, and a row of 
books. On the wall were pictures cut from 
magazines and pinned there. Amy was al- 
ways meaning to complete her decorations 
and arrangements, but was always too busy 
to get at it. None the less she was jealous 
of her room, and Maida, being a good child, 
respected Amy’s right of possession and 
hardly ever so much as entered the room. 

The fourth room she was at liberty to 
enter when she chose, and now that she 
was five years old, her mother had often 
mentioned that when she got time she 
would take the trunks and other rubbish 


You mustn’t say that!” cried her mother. 
So Maida said it again in exactly the same words 


out of the room and then 
it would be Maida’s “own” 
room. While waiting for 
that much desired time 
Maida did as she chose in 
the room, quite as if it 
were already her ‘“‘own.” 

Around the wall on the 
floor were six trunks of 
various sizes, and _ these 
were supplemented by two 
cretonne-covered boxes 
with lids, placed there be- 
cause they were no longer 
bright enough to do down- 
stairs. In one was a 
delightful mess of remnants 
of gingham, cotton, and 
woolen-piece goods, just 
things to make doll dress 
of. Usually half of these 
were on the floor, follow- 
ing one of Maida’s raids. 
In the other box were 
toys—broken toys, out- 
grown toys, headless and 
armless dolls. It was a 
box into which Maida 
often dipped hopefully, but 
nothing much ever came of 
the dippings. The box 
seemed to have fascinating 
possibilities, but they never 
really materialized upon 
close investigation. 

The remainder of the 
room was occupied by 
garret things—suitcases, 
the parlor tongs, shovel, 
and poker, eight hat-boxes 
with hats which were too 
good to throw away, but 
which would never be 
worn again, a number of 
old dresses hung in a closet 
and fine for playing lady, 
and an old bookcase in 
which were the books too 
bad of cover to be kept in 
the library down-stairs. 
Most of these books were 
quite uninteresting—not a 
picture in them—but one 
or two did have pictures. 
One of these, on the lowest 
shelf, was a huge book, too 
big for Maida tolift, almost, 
and this book Maida, after 
listening a moment, drag- 
ged from the lowest shelf 
to the floor. 

She hunched down and 
lifted back the front cover, 
which was half an inch 
thick and lined with heavy black watered 
silk, stamped around the edges with gold 
flowers. The book was a family Bible— 
the family Bible—the one that had been 
grandfather’s, a splendid parlor ornament 
in its day, but now no longer welcome 02 
the center-table. Maida turned the thick 
pages until she came to the full-page col- 
ored illustration she was seeking. She sat 
a long while looking at it. 

It was the picture of King Solomon 
He sat in robes of royal red and blue 
with a crown on his head and a stern frow! 
on his face, signifying that justice must 
be done, no matter what happened. Two 
ladies, one evidently in great agony otf 
mind, knelt before him. The other lady— 
the one not in great agony of mind— 
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seemed to be taking reatters calmly, as 
if she, too, thought justice must be done 


no matter what happened. But Maida 
was not interested in these interesting 
characters now. Her eyes were fastened 
in a sort of interested horror on the man 
with the great, big sword and the plump, 
howling baby he held upside down in its 
nakedness, ready to be neatly sliced 
into two equal parts. The man’s arms 
looked strong, and the baby looked tender, 
and there could be no doubt that at a word 
from the king the’ baby would be cut 
exactly in halves, in a perfectly fair 
manner, so that neither lady could say: 
“Aw! You’ve a bigger half than I’ve 
got!’ Maida swallowed twice, heaved 
a deep sigh and closed the book. What 
must be must be! 

As quietly as she had come she stole 
down the stairs and entered the bedroom. 
Her mother was still asleep, and she slid 
into the rocking-chair again and tried to 
cut out more paper dolls. They would 
not cut. The small scissors seemed duller 
than ever, and the paper instead of 
parting crisply cut with ragged edges. 
What if instead of us- 
ing a sword as keen 
as a razor, the judge’s 
soldier—he would 
probably be the fat po- 
liceman at the school 
corner—should use a 
dull pair of scissors, a 
pair such as. the man 
used when he came to 
put on the new tin 
roof? Then it would 
not be all over in a 
minute—it would be 
snip! snip! snip! It 
would be very, very 
dreadful! Very dread- 
ful! Maida put down 
her scissors quickly, as 
if they had suddenly 
become horrid things. 

She got out of her 
chair and_ hesitated. 
Then, as quiet as 
quiet, she stole over 
to the bed and climbed 
up beside her mother. 
In her sleep her 
mother put one arm 
around Maida, and 
the little girl lay there. 
That helped some, but 
she was exceedingly unhappy. 
As she lay there, she thought 
about it all. There was, of 
course, just one chance. If 
when the fatal moment came, 
her me‘her showed great 
agony of mind, perhaps the 
judge would be like King Sol- 
omon and say to the policeman 
with the dull shears, ‘Give 
her to her mama; her mama 
feels so badly!” There was, 
of course, that one chance. 
Maida snuggled closer. 


N the side yard behind the 

barberry-bushes, Tom and 
Amy sat on the grass. 

‘Me and father will go to a 
hotel, I guess,” Tom was say- 
ing. “I bet so, because we won’t 
have anybody to keep house for 
us when they get the divorce.” 


Ellis Parker Butler 


“Well, you don’t know,” declared Amy 
with her sharper seven-year-old wisdom, 
for Tom was only nine and a boy, “you 
don’t know father’ll get you. The judge 
will say who gets who, won’t he? Maybe 
father’ll get me.” 

“Maybe one of ’em ‘ll get both of us,” 
suggested Tom. 



















“And I’m the one the 
judge gives to mama, 
and Tom’s the one he 
gives to papa,” said 
Amy. “And I’m the 
& one—” began Maida. 


“No, you ain’t!” said 


mec ion Amy. “You're the odd 


one that’s left over” 
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“Well, I don’t care, just so it’s mother. 
I want mother to get me,” said Amy. 

“Maybe she won’t. Maybe father’ll get 
you. I bet if anybody gets us both, father 
will.” 

“Why?” Amy demanded. 

“‘Because when there’s a divorce fathers 
ought to get boys, and if father gets me, 
and we both go to the 
same one, you'll have to 
go to father.” 

“No, Iwon’t! Because 
girls ought to go to moth- 
ers, so they could have 
their hair-bows tied and 
everything. So mother 
would get me. And if we 
both went to the same 
one, you’d have to go to 
mother, too.” 

“Well, I won’t!” said 
Tom flatly. “I’m going 
to be father’s and go live 
in a hotel where there 
ain’t any wood to fetch 
in, or anything.” 

“Aw! you like father 
best!”’ jeered Amy. 

“I don’t! You like 
mother best, that’s what’s 
the matter with you!” 

“T don’t!” 

“You do so! You're 
always saying you’re go- 
ing to be mother’s. You 
are, too! You do say it!” 

“T don’t!” 

“Do too!” 

“Don’t!” 

“Do!” 

They had fought this 
out many times, ever 
since they had heard 
there was going to be a 
divorce, end how could 
they be kept from hear- 
ing it? Children hear 
everything. A word let 
fall, a mere hint in the 
air, seems enough to set 
their brains building up 
the truth. In this affair 
of the Mertons they had 
heard clearly enough, and 
had seen enough later to 
be sure. The big quarrel 
had come at night—it was 
really only ten o’clock, 
but any time after you 
go to bed is night, and as 
thoroughly night as any- 
thing may be—and the 
loud voice of his father had awakened 
Tom and set him straight up in bed, 
listening to every word. It had been 
awful distress to sit there and _ hear 
the quarrel—his father getting more and 
more angry, his mother tensely darting 
cutting words, the final burst that set 
his mother weeping hysterically, and the 
still worse bitterly quiet agreement that 
this could not go on; that there must be a 
divorce—but what could Tom do? What 
could Amy do, sitting up in bed with her 
hands clutching the bed clothes and her 
eyes with fright? After awhile there was 
silence and Amy curled down and fell 
asleep. Tom lay quiet awhile, thinking. 

His thoughts were bitter. His first feel- 
ing, after he was fairly sure that nothing 
awful was going to happen right away in 
the room where (Continued on page 105) 


Hallowe en Witches A riding 


Their Brooms, and For- 


tunes from Lunar 


R egions 


WITCH on a broom, full tilt a’flying, 

is a wonderful decoration for Hal- 
lowe’en, and you can make her yourself. 
On receipt of 25 cents in stamps, a pattern 
for the witch will be furnished, with full 
instructions as to how to make her, and 
pin her up against a wall or curtain. Her 
dress is of white and red tissue paper 
splotched with black. Her broom is of 
black cardboard with yellow cardboard for 
the straw, her shoes black cardboard. Ad- 
dress Entertainment Editor, Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, 119 West 4o St., N. Y. City 


On receipt of letter postag? instruc- 
tions for a Hallowe'en Party—how 
to make the witch, fortunes, and 
painted apples—will be sent. Pat- 


tern for making the witch, 25 cents 


A HOROSCOPE FOR EACH GUEST 


Each of the lunar gentlemen brings with 
him from regions unknown in the sky 
a Hallowe’en fortune. It is written on 
the edge of him in lunar code, but with 
a little magic each guest can unravel 
his fortune onthe fateful eve. Onreceipt 
of letter postage instructions for making 
lunar fortune cards, with fortunes in 
code for ten other lunar gentlemen, and 
the key to the code, will be sent. The 
two men in the moon shown here are to 
be used as patterns from which to cut as 
many others as there are guests invited. 


Below are favors we will buy for you 
on receipt of check or money-order: 
cat nut-containers, 8c each; witches’ 
brooms, 15c; candlesticks with yellow 
and black shade, 15c each; witches’ cal- 
drons, 15c each; black cat, 25c each 


Below and at right are apple favors 
you can make to “bob” tor on Hal- 
lowe’en; for letter postage instruc- 
tions for making them will be sent 
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AS’ night my daughter, Ma’y Jane, 
was readin’ me an’ her pa a piece 
in de paper dat tole ’bout dat 
man whut’s been a_prognosti- 
catin’ into de whereases, an’ wharfores, 
an’ de whyness of matermony bein’ mo’ 
of a scrappin’-match dan hit is a gran’ 
sweet song, an’ de man says dat peo- 
ple bein’ so chuck-full of romantical idees 
is de main cause of divorsch, an’ dat 
romance bustes up mo’ homes dan drink 
or bad cookin’ does. 

“Bless de Lawd for de true words,” says 
my ole man Ike when he hears dat, ‘‘dat’s 
so, for ef hit warn’t for dat chills an’ fever 
ailment dat dey calls romance dat we 
breaks out wid when we is young, an’ dat 
is mo’ catchin’ dan de measles, dere 
wouldn’t be no mo’ divorsch becaze dere 
wouldn’t be no mo’ weddings. Yassum, 
hit’s a cinch dat ef dey could vaccinate 
you against romance when you is a baby, 


























you wouldn’t have no ’casion to call in A gal would rather die than not be romantical, and a man marries her wid dat 
de a to cure yo matermonial attlic- kind of a halo around her. But when de halo bustes, he wonders whut de fool- 
ions when you was grown. killer was doin’ de day he was united in de holy bonds to a lifetime of tribulation 





“Huh,” I sclaims, ‘“‘dere ain’t nothin’ 
de matter wid romance ’ceptin’ folkses 
tries to make a whole meal on hit instid of I think hit would be mighty comfortable, a lot mo’ happiness in de worl’ ef dere 
nibblin’ a mouthful or two of hit for an’ dat a lot of us would ’a’ been saved was mo’ truth, an’ less romance, an’ ef 
dessert. Dat’s de reason dey finds hit from gittin’ ourselves into trouble, an’ people knowed whut dey was gittin’ when 
kinder light diet dat makes ’em feel sorter we'd be spendin’ our money on ourselves dey tied up wid life partners instid of 
weak, an’ peevish, an’ wid a kinder gone in congenial company at de reglar meetin’ buyin’ a pig in a poke. 
feelin’ at de pit of deir stomachs, an’ wid of de Sons of Joy instid of havin’ our pay- “Ma lan’—hit suttenly does give me cold 
odder symptoms of starvation a segasua- envelops go for jay-bird heeled shoes, an’ feet when I see young idjits lak Ma’y Jane 
tin’ aroun’ deir systems dat makes em __ flower bonnets, an’ havin’ to stay at home is heah, an’ lak you an’ me was, a signin’ 
spicion dat dey needs some odder lady, or an’ listen to a passel of women talk ’bout up a life contract in a trade in which both 
genman beside de one dey is married to for romance becaze we ain’t got de price to do _ parties has tried to gold brick de odder one, 

















a heart tonic to brace ’em up. nothin’ else.”’ an’ in which neider one-has got de slightest 
“Romance,” I goes on, “is de meringue “Ef you axes me whut life would be _ idee of whut dey is gittin’, nor whar dey is 

on de lemon pie of life. Hit looks mighty widout romance, daughter,” I answers  gwine to land. 

good, an’ hit’s mighty sweet an’ tasty, but sarcastic, becaze I done been washin’, an’ “Now des take courtship, for instance. 





hit ain’t got no subjanst to hit. Dere ain’t cookin’,-an’ patchin’, an’ mendin’ for Ike Does de man come out flat footed, an’ tell 
nothin’ in hit dat’ll stand by you when all dese thuty yeahs dat I’s been married de gal de truth bout whut he is, an’ whut 
you's got to roll up yo’ sleeves an’ go to. to him, an’ hit sho does raise my dander he’s got to offer her, an’ den leave hit to 
wuk to head off de bill-collector. for him to go throwin’ any asparagus on de her to take de bargain or leave hit as she 

“But all de same, all of us is got a sweet holy estate after de slave wife I’s been to sees fit? Does he say to her, ‘Sally Ann, of 
tooth, an’ we’s just as much got to have a dat man, “‘ef you axes me whut life would course I’s got two eyes in my haid, an’ 
little pie as we’s got to have po’k an’ beans, be widout romance, I says dat hit would be dere ain’t nothin’ de matter wid my vision, 
an’ de folks dat’s got sense mixes ‘em. jes one divorsch after anoder, becaze so I’s puffectly aware dat you wouldn’t 
Dey don’t gorge deirselves on eider one dere ain’t nothin’ but a woman’s talent for even come in for honorable mention in a 
or de odder, an’ dey gits along widout wrappin’ a man up in a pink, hand-em- beauty show, but I done took notice dat 
gittin’ de dyspepsy or landin’ in de di- broidered romance dat she done weave out you is strong an’ healthy, so I figures hit 













vorsch co’t. of her own imagination dat makes hit so out dat de man whut marries you won’t have 
“Oh,” cried out Ma y Jane, whut is one dat she can stand matermony-at all. Be- to spend his money a payin’ doctors bills. 
of dese heah palpitatin’ young females lieve me, dat ef women didn’t kiver up deir ‘““‘Furdermo’, I done sample yo’ fried 





dat’s always a yearnin’ after de highfalutin husbands in romance sodat dey couldn’t see chicken, an’ I laks de way dat you sails 
things inst id of gittin’ busy wid dem things whut po’ little mis’able human shrimpsdey into de pots an’ de pans lak you ain’t 
whut is under her nose, “Oh, whut would _ is, nary a woman would have de strength, afraid. Besides you kinder hits my fancy, 
life be widout romance!” nor de grace, to stay married at all.” so I done pick you out for a wife, ef so be 
Well,” spons her pa, “ef you axes me, ‘“Maybe so,” spons Ike, “but dere’d be you will have me. (Continued on page 114) 
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N the natural enthusiasm 
which attaches to all new 
cults we have heard little 
in the last few months on 

the food question except “‘sav- 
ing.” Everywhere throughout 
the country attempts have been 
made to interest the housewife 
in the conservation of food. I 
have been in entire sympathy 
with this movement. I have 
learned from long observation 
and experience of the inexcus- 
able waste of food-supplies. The 
pigs that are fed the slops from 
the farmer’s table live quite as 
well as the farmer’s children. In 
fact, they often appear to be 
better nourished. If the garbage- 
can is kept empty, it is not diffi- 
cult to keep the larder filled. 
The pig will be the first one to 
suffer. Fortunately, the pig does 
not seem to have so many en- 
thusiastic admirers as the dairy 
cow, and no tearful pleas have 
been put forward as a protest 
against saving food because of 
the danger of starving the pig. 

I have not been quite in sym- 
pathy with the propaganda which 
would look to decreasing the 
amount of cereals in our foods by 
substituting more perishable and 
sometimes more expensive sub- 
stitutes. The cereal is, has been, 
and always will be the most com- 
pact, economical, and nutritious 
one article of diet. I have not 
been able to understand the econ- 
omy which would lead to mixing 
with the wheat products other materials 
which cost almost as much if not more and 
which are much less suited to a balanced 
ration than the cereal itself. 

At the same time, the dangerous prac- 
tise of devitalizing our cereals by eliminat- 
ing the germ and bran goes on unchecked. 
Not a single official word from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the Food Control- 
ler’s office has been uttered against this 
wasteful practise. 

It is well to direct attention in the most 
emphatic way possible to the danger which 
threatens health by the indiscriminate mix- 
ing of other substances in our bread. The 
mixing of an inferior article with one of 
greater value is an adulteration in the eyes 
of the law. The late Professor Prescott of 
the University of Michigan told a Con- 
gressional Committee that every kind of 
food adulteration was a menace to health. 
On the other hand, Doctor Chapin, the 
Superintendent of Health of Rhode Island 
and the Providence Plantation, believes 
that the adulteration of food is in no sense 
a threat to health. He has constructed a 
table showing the relative values of health 
work on a scale of one thousand. Under 
food he classes adulteration at zero, while 
vital statistics is placed at sixty, education 
at eighty, and laboratory, whatever that 
means, at fifty. The sanitation of food, 
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the 


© ans nf DONALD 
To save food at the expense of health, warns Dr. 
Wiley, isa poor wartime economy. 
imposed starvation and wanton wastefulness is a 
happy medium. The Doctor here tells how to find it 


which is so important to health, gets only a 
mark of ten, while the sanitation of a 
privy gets sixty. Doctor Chapin says: 


Though there is much lurid literature on the 
dangers of impure food, as a general thing 
adulterants are as likely to be healthful as 
unhealthful. Adulteration, with rare excep- 
tion, is an economic and not a health problem. 


Realizing, doubtless, that this sweeping 
assertion might get him into trouble, he 
continues the discussion on the subject of 
milk: 


Milk should be considered apart from other 

foods. It is certainly of great importance in 
infant-feeding, though the close dependence 
of infant mortality on the character or the 
milk-supply has probably been considerably 
exaggerated. Many cities have markedly re- 
duced the infant death-rate without greatly 
improving the cleanliness of the milk. 
The watering of milk is an adulteration which 
does affect health, for a variable composition 
sadly interferes with exact methods of infant- 
feeding and likewise increases the danger of 
infection. 


The Unwisdom of Adulteration 


HIS remarkable doctrine. while admit- 
ting that watering of milk, which is a 
typical adulteration, affects health, does so 
only because of the variability in the 
amount fed. In other words, if we would 
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Diet 


give a sufficient quantity 9 
watered milk to represent wha 
would be taken in the form of 
whole milk, no ill consequence 
would ensue. Apparently the 
adulteration of milk with borax 
or formaldehyde is, according to 
Dr. Chapin, just as likely to by 
wholesome as deleterious. It is not 
my purpose here to try to conver 
Doctor Chapin. I only desire to 
call attention to the indifference 
which he manifests in this mat- 
ter because it is not an uncon- 
mon attitude of those in author. 
ity, although it is most unfortw- 
nate. 

He is wrong. The mixing of 
other substances with a stand. 
ard food-supply is inadvisable 
for both economic and _ health 
reasons. In the first place if the 
substance is an edible one, it has 
its place in the dietary on its own 
merits. There are some excep- 
tions to this general objection to 
mixing. For instance, in a man- 
ufactured article such as bread 
it is well known that a cereal 
alone is not usually employed. 
Water, of course, is mixed with 
the flour, and usually salt and 
a fat of some kind, together with 
yeast or baking-powder. Our 
general idea of bread is, there- 
fore, a mixture in which the 
cereal, of which the bread is 
composed, is the dominant fac- 
tor. Instead of water in the 
making of bread, skimmed milk 
may be used with advantage. 
Skimmed milk would add to the bread 
certain alkaline ingredients which would 
tend to neutralize the general acidic effect 
of bread when eaten alone. But feeding 
adulterated milk (skim milk is an adultera- 
tion by all definitions) to infants and chil- 
dren is a most serious threat to health. The 
point I wish to make especially is that 
where other edible substances are mixed 
with bread there is neither economy on the 
one hand nor is there a guarantee of health 
on the other. In the matter of potatoes, 
which represent perhaps the most unob- 
jectionable addition to flour or meal in the 
making of bread, they have a distinct 
function in the dietary and are much more 
palatable and desirable when eaten as 
potatoes than when mixed with the bread. 

The most objectionable mixtures in bread 
are the so-called “white corn products,” 
consisting chiefly of corn-starch. Corn 
bread made of whole corn-meal is a whole- 
some and acceptable article of itself and 
has its place in the dietary, but corn-starch 
outside of the ‘‘pudding,” which it is just 
as well not to eat, has no place in the human 
dietary. The adulteration of wheat flour 
with corn-starch is a distinct threat to 
health; especially is this so if the corn 
flour be the corn flour of commerce. ‘This 
product is already devitalized to the toler- 
able limit. The addition of fine grount 
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corn starch makes a product that is wholly 
incaj:able of performing its functions as a 
nourishing diet. Whenever the law permits 
the mixing of other substances with flour, 
it should restrict this mixing to the home. 
The housewife should be taught what 
things may be mixed so as to avoid a diet 
which will threaten scurvy, beri - beri, 
pellagra, and polyneuritis. 

Other materials which have been pro- 
posed as additions to bread are yam flour, 
cottonseed-meal, flaxseed-meal, peanut- 
meal, and other similar products. With the 
exception of cottonseed and flaxseed-meal, 
a moderate consumption of the other 
products might be looked upon with a con- 
siderable degree of toleration. I am not 
yet ready to admit that cottonseed-meal 
and flaxseed-meal should form any integral 
part of a bread ration. If they are to be 
used at all, the mixing should be done 
directly by the food authorities or in the 
household. The moderate mixing of flour 
and corn-meal in the home is to be toler- 
ated to a certain extent. 

The use of whole-wheat flour does not 
commend itself at first to those who have 
been in the habit of using only white flour. 
In such cases it is a most excellent practise 
to begin the use of the whole-wheat flour 
mixed with white flour. For those who are 
not accustomed. to whole-wheat flour, 
equal portions of white flour and whole- 
wheat flour may be first employed. As the 
taste becomes reconciled to this mixture 
and the skill of baking it is acquired, less 
quantities of white flour may be used. 
Finally, the point will be reached when the 
whole-wheat flour, which is the most eco- 
nomical and wholesome wheat product that 
can be used, will become entirely satisfac- 
tory. Just at the present moment (July, 
1917) there is no economy whatever in 
mixing corn-meal with white flour. The 
prices of these articles this morning in the 
Baltimore market were $2.15 a bushel for 
wheat and $2.00 a 
bushel for corn. Asa 
bushel of corn weighs 
four pounds less than 
a bushel of wheat, the 
prices of these cereals 
are almost identical. 


Even if the mixed- 
flour law were re- 
pealed today, there 


would be no mixing of 
corn-starch with white 
flour until the prices 
of the two cereals 
again become widely 
separated. 

In times of stress 
such as now obtain ° 
throughout the world, 
it has been a common 
practise to adulterate 
bread. The purpose 
of this debasement is 
doubtless to make a 
little wheat do a big 
service. The materials 
used for adulteration 


usually, though not 
always, have some 
food-value. This va- 


lue is evidently infe- 
rior to that of wheat, 
rye, or maize. It is 
always inferior to the 
germ and bran which 
are parts of all cereal 
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a month; others throve on the whole grain. 


breadmaking materials. There is nothing 
more illogical than to continue the baneful 
practise of removing these excellent food 
materials, and then urge the addition of 
others of far less value. Adulterate the 
flour with the whole wheat (if that be 
adulteration) for it is at least nature’s 
way. All kinds of materials have been used 
to increase the bulk of war or famine 
bread—from starch to sawdust. Why 
Barmecide our bread? 

I have just read in this morning’s paper 
that one of the members of the National 
Woman’s Party who carried banners in 
front of the White House containing ex- 
tracts from President Wilson’s address and 
who was sentenced to sixty days in the city 
prison at Occoquan, wept over her hominy 
for breakfast. There were good dietetic 
reasons for weeping over the hominy. The 
hominy of the present day is about as de- 
void of vitality as possibly could be. 
All its germ, containing the luscious fat of 
the corn,-has been removed.’ All its bran, 
containing the minerals, proteins, and 
vitamins, has been carefully ‘separated. 
It is little more than tasteless corn-starch. 
Twenty days of a diet of hominy would give 
pigeons polyneuritis, and end their lives in 
about ten days more. It is no wonder the 
suffraget wept. 

The time is now ripe to insist upon a food- 
conservation of a character not to threaten 
the growth of children, and to promote the 
maintenance of health cf adults. There 
is no better way to accomplish this than 
to cease trying to conserve cereal foods by 
mixing other acid things with them. We 
should know the materials which are added 
are slightly alkaline as a whole. Un- 
less we do our own mixing we can not se- 
cure this important condition. For this 
reason, I favor the exclusion of all added 
foods except milk or potatoes to our breads. 

I heartily endorse all the efforts that are 
making to diminish the quantities of meats 





Good health and good sense go hand in hand when it comes to eating cereals. 
Pigeons that were fed on the modern devitalized corn-meal died in a little over 
Which is your child getting? 
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which we eat. While nuts are in no sense 
a substitute for meat, they contain two of 
the chief ingredients of meat, namely, 
protein and fat, in even greater quantities 
than meats themselves. Hence, as we 
diminish the eating of lean meat, we may 
increase the consumption of peanuts and 
other nuts. I mention peanuts because 
they are the most abundant and, therefore, 
the most readily secured of all the nuts at 
our disposal. They are also cheaper than 
most nuts. Peanut-butter, while not a 
substitute for the butter of the cow, may 
be eaten with advantage when dairy butter 
isnot available. This is true of only adults. 
If the supply of real butter is restricted, it 
should be reserved for the children. But- 
ter from the cow’s milk contains active 
vitamins, which are very favorable to 
growth. On the other hand, the oil in pea- 
nuts is just as good for heat-forming as the 
oil in butter for grown people. 

I heartily endorse the food propaganda 
which urges a greater consumption of 
vegetables and fruits. Both citric and 
malic fruits are wholesome, contain vi- 
tamins, promote peristalsis, and thus aid 
in keeping the body in health. They par- 
ticularly serve to correct the acid produced 
in the body due to the consumption of meat 
and bread. Vegetables have the same 
dietetic properties as fruits, but without 
the same abundance of organic acids. 
Vegetables all contain vitamins and 
especially among these may be recom- 
mended potatoes, spinach, asparagus, 
and articles of this description. 

The canning of fruits and vegetables, 
with the exception of potatoes, is highly 
desirable to supply these articles at the 
seasons of the year when nature withholds 
her hand. As a rule, fruits can be had at 
all seasons of the year, but in the spring 
especially they are expensive; for this rea- 
son, canning is especially desirable. 

The great point to be accentuated 
throughout is this: In 
preaching economy of 
foods, we can not 
countenance the un- 
balancing of the ra- 
tion in such a manner 
as to interfere with 
the growth of children 
and of the proper 
nourishment of adults. 
To this end we must 
conserve much of what 
has heretofore been 
considered as waste. 
This waste contains 
the mineral substances 
especially and the 
vitamins which are so 
essential to a _ well- 
balanced diet. The 
mixing of any food- 
products, except those 
that are synthetic, 
before they reach the 
kitchen is undesirable 
because it promotes 
adulteration and fav- 
ors excessive profits. 
The adulteration of 
foods is a constant 
threat to health—state 
and national health of- 
ficers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

(Dr. Wiley’s Question 

Box is on page 92) 
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To create an interesting room, one may build 
about one piece. For instance, how delightful 
to decorate a room in harmony with a desk like 
this one used by Napoleon on St. Helena, and 
considered the best example of the true Empire 


J 


The beautiful paneling, the absence of rugs, and the modicum of drapery 
are admirable qualities of a “living-room music-room,” as shown in this 
Elizabethan interior, which awakens special interest by being true to its 
period in every detail, save the style of piano and the method of lighting 


BUILDING 
the 


INTERESTING ROOM 


By Mrs. Van Rensselaer Schuyler 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, how often does one see a 
beautifully furnished, yet absolutely uninteresting room! It 

may be correct in period, good in form and color, and yet the 

most important element of all—imagination—may be lack- 

To be able to sink into a comfortable chair and continue your 

own thoughts after entering a room for the first time is positive proof 
of its failure to stimulate your interest. The prints upon the wall, the 
books upon the table, the forms of the furniture, and the colors used 
should interest one at once by telling something of the tastes and 
predilections of its owner. A room is a failure that does not inspire 
a curiosity, or make one ponder upon the objets d’art by which one is 
surrounded. For instance, who could enter the delightful French 
drawing-room shown at the top of the opposite page, or the Eliza- 
bethan living-room above, with its wonderful floor and beautifully 
proportioned paneling, and continue one’s own reflections unaffected 
by curiosity or admiration? In fact, there is no excuse for an unin- 
teresting room; there may be limitations of both time and money, 
but given a certain amount of these, with additional patience and 
zeal, much can be accomplished with even the most usual interior. 
But by way of attempting to add interest, a great mistake can 
easily be made in having too many ornaments and too much design 
in a room—meaningless figures on walls and floors. The effect of 
restful spaciousness must never be out of (Continued on page 155) 





That illusive quality which makes the “interesting” room is charm- 
ingly shown in this drawing-room of a famous decorator; a French 
room of the type of Louis XVI. The paneling, the exquisite chan- 
deliers, the mirror, and the furniture are models of their kind 


One of the cleverest ways of giving an added interest to a 
room, and at the same time increasing its appearance of 
spaciousness, is to arrange a vista leading from it, as shown 
just above. Here a Tudor hallway opens into a sitting- 
room, with a fine mantel at the end of the vista, and this 
leads the imagination at once from one room to the next 


To carry the same color-scheme and style of decoration 
through two rooms is most effective, as shown in the 
Colonial hall at the left, with a sitting-room beyond it. 
Here is well-illustrated the rule of studying the history 
of a period, and having each article conform to it, for if 
originals are not to be had, copies are usually available 





The first Home in the Land is pledged to economy. 
This emblem is in the window of the home of every government official in Washington. 


istration. 


women of Washington are following out Mr. Hoover’s instructions to the letter. 


ower ri Cc 1 A. 


Enlists with Mr. 


OES economy begin at home in 
Washington? From the Capital 
City come almost daily bulletins 
urging women to be strictly eco- 
nomical in the management of their house- 
holds. What of the women who are lead- 
ers in official circles? Are the wives of 
government officials taking seriously all 
this talk about food-conservation, war- 
bread, and the clean plate? Are they 
omitting courses at official as well as in- 
formal dinners, having meatless meals, and 
eating dark bread? Or while believing that 
the majority of women should practise 
economy, do they feel themselves exempt 
because of their prominent positions and 
the demands of social life? 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING wanted to know. 
It wanted its women readers to know. And 
so it sent some one to Washington to find 
out. It sent a woman. 

“How are you preparing in your house- 
hold for our first wartime winter?” That 
is the question she asked, in the name of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, of Mrs. Newton D. 
Baker, wife of the Secretary of War; Mrs. 
Thomas Watt Gregory, wife of the Attor- 
ney-General; Mrs. Josephus Daniels, wife 
of the Secretary of the Navy; Mrs. William 
C. Redfield, wife of the Secretary of Com- 
merce; and Mrs. Champ Clark, wife of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Each woman’s first answer was, “I have 
joined the Food Administration.”’ 


Headed by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, every 
5A 


By Clara Savage 


ARE you saving food? “Yes,” was 

the answer five Cabinet women and the 
wife of the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives gave Clara Savage when she 
interviewed them recently for Good House- 
keeping. By their loyalty to Herbert 
Hoover and his food-saving program the 
women of Washington official circles are set- 
ting an example of true patriotism—awhich 
they believe should always begin at home. 


woman of the Cabinet has signed the pledge 
of the Food Administration. It reads: 


To the Food Administration: 

I am glad to join you in the service of food- 
conservation for our nation, and I hereby 
accept membership in the United States Food 
Administration, sedi myself to carry out 
the directions and advice of the Food Adminis- 
tration in the conduct of my household insofar 
as my circumstances permit. 

A woman who signs this pledge—and 
every woman in the country is urged to 
sign—receives a card of instructions from 
the office of the Food Administration and 
its insignia. The latter is a red-white-and- 
blue shield wreathed with full blades of 
wheat. It is now in a front window of the 
White House and every official home in 
Washington, while the card of instructions 
is tacked up in official kitchens—and fol- 
lowed. These instructions may be summed 
up under the following heads: Save the 
wheat! Save the meat! Save the milk! Save 
the fats! Save the sugar! Save the fuel! 
Use perishable foods! Use local supplies! 


In one of its windows is the emblem of the Food Admin- 


For the 
What about the rest of us? 


WASHINGTON 


Hoover 


Send to Washington for the card and it 
will tell you in detail just how and why to 
save and how to use. 

Following these instructions is what 
Cabinet women are doing in general. In 
particular, they are doing more than that. 

“How many times a week do you eat 
fish?” asked Mrs. Josephus Daniels of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S _ representative. 
(That is one of the dangers of interviewing. 
You never can tell at what moment the one 
who is being interviewed may decide to turn 
the tables and interview you.) ‘‘We eat 
it three times a week,” said the wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy. ‘‘I hope you aren't 
having bacon for breakfast. We haven’t 
had any in this house for months. Quan- 
tities of bacon must be shipped to our 
allies. It isn’t good patriotism to have it 
for breakfast. We are also frequently de- 
nying ourselves desserts, and thus saving 
sugar to send abroad. If you have a 
hearty dinner and a salad, you have no 
real need of a dessert.”’ 

Secretary Daniels aids and abets his 
wife’s economies. He is at work every day 
in his office from nine in the morning till 
seven at night. Some of us would think 
the following luncheon menu, which is the 
Secretary’s usual one, scanty refreshment 
during such long hours of work. Served at 
his desk, it consists of hot buttered toast, 
a glass of milk, and a cup custard. 

Last summer the gardens which border 
the lawn of the Daniels home were 
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different from any gardens that were ever 
seen there before. For mingling with the 
flowers were strange reddish-green leaves 
which puzzled one at a distance, but on 
nearer view turned out to be beet-tops. 
And there was a certain fringy growth, un- 
like the foliage of any flower. That was 
carrot-top. The scarlet of tomatoes, 
planted in rows and supported by props, 
was considered quite attractive enough to 
mingle with the gold of marigolds which 
edged the garden. A young tree, standing 
jn a round plot in the center of the side 
lawn, supported a string trellis up which 
climbed young, green leaves, delicate and 
translucent. When beans appeared, they 
betrayed the trailing vine as that of the 
snap-bean. Leaves of okra added their 
silveriness to the garden. And none of 
these vegetables, growing so unex- 
pectedly in the garden-plots on the front 
lawn of the Daniel’s house, were any less 
lovely because they were preeminently 
useful and not just ornamental. 

The importance of drying fruits and 
vegetables—Mrs. Daniels learned a good 
deal about it from her old 
colored mammy “down 
home in North Carolina”— 
whether jams and_ jellies 
will really, as some people 
say they will, take the place 
of butter to some extent; 
the most delicious way of 
preparing soy beans—these 
are some of the questions, 
that the wife of the Secretary 
of the Navy is interested in 
discussing. 

“Would you like to come 
down cellar?” asked Mrs. 
Daniels. It was rather un- 
expected. But what.-is ever 
so interesting as the unex- 
pected? Down we went. 

There were rows and-rows 
of them. And on the outside 
edge of the top shelf was a 
strip of white paper, bear- 
ing the inscription, ‘Mrs. 
Daniels’ Jellies—1917.”’ 

“Bob,” a colored man 
about the house, had 
proudly pasted it on the 
shelf. When glasses were 
held up to the light, they 
showed the rich colors of 
quince, crab-apple, rasp- 
berry, grape, and _ other 
varieties. Mrs. Daniels 
makes her family’s winter 
supply of jams and 
jellies herself every 
year. Her guest began 
to count tumblers. 

“There are three 
hundred,” said Mrs. 
Daniels with a touch of 
pride. 

Mrs. Thomas Watt 
Gregory is also a South- 
erm woman. She is 
turning that fact to 
good account. After 
putting her family of five on a strict food- 
conservation basis, she began to collect 
recipes that called. for other than wheat- 
flour. 

You Northerners don’t eat corn bread 
like Southerners do,” she said and then 
added seriously, ‘Perhaps we can help 
you to find out how good corn-meal is.” 








Mrs. Gregory began her search for re- 
cipes requiring corn-meal and its by- 
products when she was in Texas this sum- 
mer. Recipes for corn breads long famous 
in the South, corn griddle-cakes, puddings, 
and other delicacies for which the recipes 
have been handed down from generation to 
generation, often by word of mouth and a 
startling indefiniteness as regards quanti- 
ties are being collected by Mrs. Gregory. 
After they have been standardized, they 
will be passed on to other women. 

‘““We ought to eat more corn-meal, espe- 
cially in winter,” said the wife of the 
Attorney-General. ‘‘ Although not as rich 
in tissue-building material as wheat-flour, 
it supplies a large amount of fat and is 
therefore valuable particularly in cold 
weather. What is more, it is ‘Made in 


America,’ discovered here and eaten here 
first. So we ought to have patriotic pride 
in using it!” 

Whether to give up their spacious, de- 
lightful home on Wyoming Avenue and 
take a small apartment in the spring is a 
matter of serious consideration in the home 





TO THE FOOD ADMINISTRATOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I AM GLAD TO JOIN YOU IN THE SERVICE OF FOOD CONSERVATION FOR OUR 
NATION AND I HEREBY ACCEPT MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES FOOD AD- 
MINISTRATION, PLEDGING MYSELF TO CARRY OUT THE DIRECTIONS AND ADVICE 
OF THE FOOD ADMINISTRATOR IN THE CONDUCT OF MY HOUSEHOLD, INSOFAR AS 


MY CIRCUMSTANCES PERMIT. vam FORMA KRM USisen. 
Address Mau. USA Wiles. o- 
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Mrs. Woodrow Wilson has pledged her 
allegiance to the Food Administration 
by signing her name to this card. Every 
woman in the country is urged to do the 
same. It is a call for practical patriot- 
ism. It means that those who do it are 
backing up the soldiers in the trenches 
and in training by deeds as well as by 
words. Send in your enrolment now! 
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of the Secretary of Commerce, William C. 
Redfield. 

“Tt is my suggestion,” said Mrs. Red- 
field. “I would be willing to keep one 
maid-and take charge of some of the house- 
work myself.” Few women are considering 
as radical a change in their way of living 
as this. 

Speaking of saving food, Mrs. Redfield 
remarked, “It is a wise woman who 
knows what is in her own ice-chest.” 
Mrs. Redfield does, because one of her 
daily morning duties is to go and look 
into it. 

“Then I know what we can have for 
luncheon,” she explained. 

And every morning, the wife of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce goes to market. The 
custom is becoming very popular in Wash- 
ington. Wives of Government officials are 
setting the example. 

“Friends of mine are eating butter- 
substitutes,” continued Mrs. Redfield. 
“My husband declares that he is willing to 
eat them, but”—the wife of the Secretary 
of Commerce lowered her voice—‘I 
haven’t quite come to the 
point of asking the cook to.” 

What the cook thinks 
about food-conservation is 
no small matter. Then there 
is the household where there 
is more than one servant. 
It is not easy to practise 
strict food economy in the 
home where there are many 
persons doing different kinds 
of work. A man about the 
place, or a woman who does 
heavy work needs more food, 
and a different kind of food 
from what the master and 
mistress do. Growing children 
need food which adults do 
not. To work out menus 
which shall meet the needs 
of all these different kinds 
of persons is the complex 
task of the woman of the 
house. 

“You must get the cook 
to help you,” said Mrs. 
Redfield. 

There is food for thought 
in that remark. 

An English cook in one 
of the official Washington 
households rebelled when 
her mistress asked that no 
white bread be served at 
the servants’ table. The 

mistress explained that 
Americans the country 
over were denying 
themselves white bread 
in order that wheat 
might be sent to Eng- 
land—the cook’s own 
country —and to our 
other Allies. Still the 
English woman was 
skeptical, until the mis- 
tress added: 

“And, of course, you 
are not to serve any white bread at my 
table.” That kitchen adopted war-bread. 

Although Mrs. Redfield is a loyal disci- 
ple of Mr. Hoover, one gets the impression 
that she is first of all determined not to let 
her husband suffer through too-great 
eagerness in the matter of food economy. 
A robust friend (Continued on page 178) 





HE story of the Paris opening is told. 
French dressmakers, true to the 
wonderful spirit that they have 

shown ever since the war, had excellent, 
and in some instances, very large col- 
lections prepared for the openings. 

The changes have come as a matter of 
evolution. The long straight lines to 
which we will still adhere this winter, 
are characterized by a certain simplicity 
which adds smartness to these wartime 
dresses. But the something new, which 
is also demanded, is found in the handling 
of the drapery. Tailored: suits and some 
of the serge dresses keep their straight 
line, while the velvets and satins, though 
straight, have a break in line, which is 
aided and abetted by the softness of the 
material which is selected for them. 

The war, however,. shows its influence, 
not so much in styles, as in the use of a 
combination of materials. For, as usual, 
if the French are short of one thing, they 
employ what they have on hand with rare 
effect, not only to cover the omission, 
but even upon occasion to profit by it. 


Deductions from the French Openings 

From the mass of gowns and suits which 
are shown, a few very simple conclusions 
can be drawn which may act as guides 
in the selection of a winter wardrobe. 
As always, this department aims to show 
not the extremes nor exaggerations of 
fashion, but on the contrary to show the 
simple, sane, wearable models, which 
are practical as well as charming. 

There is an inspiration about Paris, 
and what the Paris dressmakers have done, 
we all feel consciously or unconsciously. 
We like to know, for instance, that coats 
of the house of Premet reach to the knees, 
or, in some instances, below; and that 
skirts at this house, as well as all others, 
are very much narrower than formerly. 
Bernard, another house famous for its 
tailored clothes, makes a skirt which per- 
mits easy walking, and is from six to eight 
inches from the ground. Bernard’s coats 
also come to the knees or below, and in 
some instances button to the throat with- 
out the use of fur. Chanel, who made 
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jersey cloth famous, is continuing to use 
it, and though she in common with the 
other French dressmakers also uses furs, 
taking the collections of the French 
dressmakers as a whole, there is a distinct 
tendency toward less fur trimming and, 
if anything, more use of embroidery. 

Embroidery is to be found on everything 


GERMAINE 


One of the newest hats to be seen above 
the horizon is plush—a round little 
“toreador” hat of castor plush with 
heckle feathers spraying up about the 
brim. Below is shown the ostrich plume 
returned to a place in fashion and drooping 
over the back of a hat of mahogany vel- 
vet. The skunk and chiffon scarf is a 
pretty whim for reception or restaurant 


IMPORTED BY FRANCOIS 
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but the tailored suits; satin, chiffons, 
serges, and velvets—all have it in varying 
degrees. In the street dresses, panels or 
broad sashes are frequently given a touch 
of color by gold or silver thread, whether 
they be of serge or satin. On chiffon 
and Georgette crépe, silk embroidery of 
the same color rather than metallic 
threads is employed. Pretty examples of 
this are shown in the dresses on page 60. 


Winter Hats and Furs 

There can be no discussion of winter 
fashions without hats and furs. The 
separate furs are more than ever important 
this year. The cape is a very smart little 
garment which has many vagaries; the 
model at the upper right on page 57 is 
high around the throat, and may be worn 
in epaulette fashion over the shoulders, 
or to form a deep point in the front and 
back, as desired. In contrast to this is the 
cape which drops away from the neck 
a trifle—but not much, as the collars are 
invariably not only larger, but higher. 
In the matter of scarfs, stoles and the 
flat animals vie with each other. Stoles 
are worn around the neck and given many 
a smart twist and turn. The animal scarf 
this season is lined with silk, worn flat 
across the shoulders and opened at the 
front; for colder weather it may be fastened 
to form a high swathing collar effect. 

Hats are either high and _ close-fitting 
or distinctly large. The curled ostrich 
plume, which has so long been eclipsed, 
has come again into fashion. In the large 
hats the plumes follow the crown 
and droop over the brim at the back, as 
in the hat at the bottom of this page; on 
small toques the feathers are massed 
at the top to give height, as in the illustra- 
tion at the lower left on page 57. Satin 
antique and velvet are favorite materials, 
but a newer note is plush fashioned on 
severe lines for smartly tailored wear. 


The Dress With the Coat 
The fashion of the dress with the separate 
coat is preeminent. The serge tailored 
frock answers so many purposes and looks 
so much smarter than the separate waist 
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and skirt that women have adopted it 
enthusiastically. The coat does not neces- __ ae 
sarily have to match the dress; it is cut 4 entireties 
on straight semifitted lines and makes a 
warm garment as well as a comfortable 
one, as the models of this season are 
trimmer and lighter in weight than for- 
merly. The shoulders of coats are nar- 
rower, the sleeves are set into a more 
normal armhole, and a belt or waist-line 
is indicated. Such coats answer as well 
with afternoon dresses of Georgette crépe 
or satin as with those of serge. The prac- 
ticality of this fashion of the separate coat 
makes a strong appeal, and it is to this 
that much of its vogue is doubtless due. 

























FURS FROM REVILLON FRERES 
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The Spanish toreador is tak- 
ing the season by the horns, 
and here is one above made 
by Talbot of black satin 
antique rimmed all around 
with flutings. The Kolinsky 
cape may be worn as pic- 
tured, or, if you wish, with 
the points over the shoul- 
ders in epaulette fashion 







“Tf hats are not broad they 
are very, very high,” pipes 
up the little French model 
above of plum colored vel- 
vet. A big velvet bow at the 
back and a shallow down- 
pouring brim with a silk 
cord run oddly through the 
material are the trimmings. 
Hat imported by Francois 




















































MARIA GUY 







Ostrich feathers are having their day again, as 
shown by the fringe of ostrich all around the 
outside of this hat of black satin antique. Ani- 
mal scarfs are flat this season, lined with satin, 
1d worn about the shoulders as is this one of 
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It is a natural thing that with a 
good top-coat or wrap an after- 
noon frock of velvet or Georgette 
crépe—or of a combination of the 
two materials—will be very smart. 
And so it is. The Georgette 
crépe dresses which are gaining 
in vogue will answer not only for 
- afternoon wear, but with trans- 
| parent backs and low fronts, will 
































\ diosa be used for the theater and for 

\ \ ay i informal evening wear as_ well, 

% A especially in a wartime winter 

ate when simplicity is the mandate. 
The evening dress this season MARIE LOUISE 

is a slim affair of velvet or satin, 
Weise cotsish te siiaicek shel Oak te a sometimes combined with tulle; i ae ee a 
srcomchepaicicalie caine bot te alae ee Geeig, = od lamer eee 
height, as in this Evelyne Varon toque of taupe and instead po Se Me find = ture. The ole are a ‘akele dashes shade 
velvet with little or no brim and a crown covered by a single layer vr tulle. than the hat and swoop up and out to give both 
deluged with the long graceful fronds of the I rains, too, are finding their way height and width. Capes of Hudson Bay sable 
leathers. The gray and white combination of into fashion on formal _ evening are to be worn a great deal and this one is par- 
tur, as shown in this fur set of sable squirrel dresses, and show impartiality to ticularly smart in line, fringed with tails at 
andermine, is charming, especially for youth the square or pointed lines. the lower edge, and with a swathing collar 











A Synopsis of the Smartest 
; 


and Best in Tatlored 


Fashions 


One of the very smartest suits of the season- 

that illustrates the essential features of the 
new fashion—is this below of blue gabardine. 
It has the tunic which is one of the earmarks 
of the new things and the longer coat with a 
sash-girdle to hold it close to the figure. The 
shoulder-line and the sleeves are fitted in the 
most beautifully tailored fashion, and a clever 
bit of design is shown in the collar with a turn- 
over of red cloth. The trimming is black braid 


A certain very nice brick shade, new and worn 
a great deal this season, is shown in the tailored 
dress at the right of velours de laine with a 
long tunic and with the most pleasing ar- 
rangement at the waist-line. Indeed, whether 
this is a tunic or panels it would be hard to 
say at a glance, but either is equally smart 
just now. High and swathing is the collar of 
opossum, and above the wrists sheer plaitings 
splash out and form the exception to the rule 
of strict tailoring which characterizes the frock 


5S 


There is nothing so comforting as a 
word of advice when you are unde- 
cided about your clothes. Miss Koues 
will give it gladly. Write to her and 
she will help you plan your wardrobe 
MODELS FROM BERGDORF & GOODMAN 


Loveliest of all the new things about after- 
noon gowns are the soft draperies and tunics 
which break the line at the side, as in the gown 
of American beauty velvet at the left. Very 
often these draperies are quite low, to leave 
the material smooth over the hips, with q 
narrowing at the hem. And, of course, to do 
all this, skirts must be quite a bit longer, as 
you see this one is. The sleeves are of silver 
lace, and the neck is cut in a shallow square 


Straight lines were never more charming than 
in the terra-cotta velvet suit above, with 4 
voke fastening below a one-sided fur collar to 
break the sameness of the usual revers. Both 
yoke and belt contribute to the rather close- 
fitting appearance which it behooves the new 
suits to abide by, and the skirt tapers the 
merest bit toward the hem. Snugly fitted 
sleeves with generous fur cuffs, like these ot 
nutria which match the high collar, are 4 
recognized factor in the new winter mode 
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Little fly-away fur capes, like that of 
nutria at the _-ght—sometimes not much 
bigger than collars—have taken the mode 
by conquest. The taupe velvet hat with 
a tulle flange is the sole support of taupe 
and white fruits applied on the crown 


FURS FROM BALCH, PRICE & CO. 


Beginning at the beginning—the new furs for 
the autumn and winter have collars as high 
as their wearers, and as generous in size as 
many of the separate fur capes. ‘This you see 
‘rst in the coat above, collared, cuffed, and 
banded with chinchilla squirrel, and then you 
note the long line, practically straight from 
shoulders to hem. Another rule of the season 
tor fur coats, as well as for dresses and suits, 
s illustrated in the belt, which helps to hold 
the fur to its vow of straight lines, and is made 
of three tiers of cord with heavy ornaments in 
the fr nt. All of this coat which is not collar, 
cuffs, and deep banding, is made of caracul 


Capes, and Coats with Collars as Big 
as Capes, Pass the Physical 


Examination of Fashion 


a 
es 
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Furs imitate the long lines of suits, as shown in 
the originally designed coat below of two furs 
combined, the popular nutria and Hudson 
seal. Here is shown, too, the tendency to fit 
furs closely, with a waist-line and jacket back 


As is shown here furs are no longer bulky, but 
are of skins fitted almost as smoothly as velvet. 
An eclipse even of the hat-brim is threatened 
by the ambitious collar of the lovely nutria coat 
above. And although it follows every law of 
the new fashion as to length, line, and design, 
it has a decided note of individuality. The 
sash-belt, which is one of the touches that make 
all fall fashions kin, is nutria, and a clever 
arrangement to simulate the fulness at the 
side, which is characteristic of autumn modes 
in general, is shown in the pockets with a wee 
bit of fulness under the cuff-like top. Another 
feature which is quite general is the fitted cuff 





Under the New French “Manteauw”’ One Wears 
the Famous Wartime Frocks for 
“Afternoon and Evening, too” 


So charming the straight 
silhouette as shown in the 
afternoon gown of black 
velveteen above we hail 
it with delight. The 
piquant long bodice fast- 
ens diagonally with silver 
buttons below an unex- 
pectedly prim collar of 
white organdy with 
streamers of ribbon. The 
skirt is fulled just a little 
in the back, the bottom 
is tapered down; $69.50 


A pet economy of the 
smartly dressed woman is 
the gown which is nice 
for the house and for in- 
formal evening wear, too, 
and here it is at the right. 
It is of very lovely Geor- 
gette crépe with that 
pretty transparent quali- 
ty which endears itself 
to all lovers of fashion; 
the gown is brown ove 
tan with the smart em- 
broidery done in brown 


HE smartest of afternoon dresses 

—here they are to make their 
bow before you, and sure of your 
approval: They come in chiffon 
velvets, velveteens, and transparent 
Georgette crépe to delight the eye. 
A pretty piece of rivalry is shown 
between the slim straight silhouette 
on one hand, and the draped skirt 
on the other. For afternoon and in- 
formal evening wear such dresses as 
those below of Georgette crépe are 
as much worn-as the velvets, and 
with their charming transparency, 
trimmings of beadwork, and lustrous 
silk embroideries often in the tone of 
the dress, they are lovely io wear at 
home or under a top-coat. Satin 
gowns, too, appear for afternoon. 
Draped and with a bit of beadwork 
on the collar and cuffs, they are just 
right to wear to the smart luncheon. 


TWO MODELS FROM 


BONWIT TELLER & CO 


Contrasting to the 
straight up-and-downness 
of one silhouette is the 
equally delightful draped 
line of another, as shown 
in the gown above of 
chiffon velvet. And a 
rare find it is, too, for 
$45, for chiffon velvet is 
not wont to go a’begging 
for lack of admirers. 
The collar is white satin; 
in mulberry, taupe, blue 
or black with brown fur 


Loveliest of Georgette 
crépe gowns is that at the 
left with the new silk em- 
broidery most exquisitely 
done, and just of the 
tone of the gown itself. 
The square neck-line which 
fashion fairly dotes upon 
today gives it a pretty 
unusual look at the top. 
The gown is made over a 
complete lining of silk 
and is of a_ wonderful 
beige color very chic 
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One is doubly thankful that we are 
going to have those cloudy draperies 
at the side, for in the gown at the 
right soft slate-colored green tulle 
tips out like a flower. ‘The materials, 
dull green tulle and green taffeta 
with a panel of gold embroidery 
at the front, are very beautiful 
and the gown is a remarkable one 
for $34.50; green, white, or black 


Many smart dressmaking establish- 
ments will not make a velvet gown 
for less than several hundred dollars, 
and so the dress below of chiffon 
velvet for only $45 is a truly wonder- 
ful““bargain.” Itis of good quality, 
good design, and certain to. be 
becoming to almost any type. The 
gown may be had in lovely rose, tur- 
quoise blue, in black, or in pearl gray 


The Creed of the Evening Gown: 
Low Draperies, Net Sleeves, 


Narrowness at the Hem 


The drapery, narrow foot-line, net sleeves, 
and embroidery in the gown of American 
beauty velvet below are new fgatures 


B 


ALTMAN 


& Co. 


It is a very genuine pleasure to sug- 
gest such lovely dresses as these at 
prices far below those generally to 
be had. The materials are beyond 
criticism in. quality and taste of 
selection, and the gowns are exqui- 
sitely made. On receipt of check or 
money order we will buy for you 
anything shown on these pages. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


The black evening gown is worth 
many times its price to the woman 
who plans Ler wardrobe economi- 
cally, and here it is for $68, very 
lovely, and the newest and smartest: 
The material is a wonderful blaek 
satin under black net turning quaint- 
ly into long angel sleeves. The girdle 
has swaying pendants of jet to give 
a sparkling touch and match the hem 





The Story of the New Materials and Trimmings Is Bright 
with Beading and Embroidery and Bound 
Around the Edges with Braid 


Above is the “Leopard and Lamb” 
pattern of printed pussy-willow silk, a 
gold ground with figures in Chinese 
blue and red; at the right are samples 
of printed indestructible crépe, white 
and taupe with. bright-colored patterns 


\ ATERIALS 
. and trimmings 
are of interest to 
every one, and they 
are of special in- 
terest to the woman 
who plans her ward- 
robe with a view to 
having it outwear 
the season in materi- 
als as well as in line, 
and to the woman 
who has her clothes 
made, or makes them 
at home. So much 
more depends upon 
materials and trim- 
mings than is seen at 
aglance;accordingto 
their texture and de- 
sign slimness or its 
opposite may result, 
and according to the 
selection of the goods 
and the braiding or 
beading for a suit or 
dress, depends the 
amount of service 
given. In the mat- 
ter of wearing qual- 
ities particularly, a 


Satin will be worn a great deal, and a 
dress to please the well-gowned woman 
is this one of blue, black, or taupe satin 
at the right, with the popular beaded 
motifs. ‘The Georgette crépe collar is 
edged charmingly with filet lace; $39.50 


*MATERIALS FROM H. R. MALLINSON 
& co. 


For an afternoon dress you could find nothing 
nicer than that of navy blue, black, or taupe 
satin above. The trimming is dense gold and 
antique silver thread embroidery; $34.50 


At the left below is the “Roshanara 
crépe” fabric, and the other two 
samples are of the new “Mandarin 
crépe” patterned in self tones 


The newest and most effective trimmings 
of the winter are represented in the three 
frocks here, any of which the carefully 
‘gowned woman would be glad to have 
for herself. On receipt of check or money- 
order we will buy any of them for you 


word of advice is 
helpful, for under 
new methods of tex- 
tile manufacturing 
the most fairy-like 
materials, such as 
lovely sheer  inde- 
structible voiles and 
delicate silk crépes 
may be depended 
upon for really hard 
and serviceable wear. 
A picturesque fea- 
ture of materials, 
too, is the strong 
Chinese influence 
over the patterns. 

As to trimmings, 
they make a fas- 
cinating little story 
of their own, charm- 
ingly illustrated by 
the three dresses on 
this page. In the 
dress in the middle, 
the fancy for dense 
thread embroideryis 
very beautifully 
illustrated. The 
(Concl’d on page 145) 


Something about the dress at the left 
makes you want it as soon as you see 
it, and well you may. It is of fine blue 
serge with the new biack braid trimming 
in big squares. The collar and cuffs 
are white satin, the lining china silk; $25 
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The Russian influence and slimness, 
too, is shown in the Chéruit suit at 
the left, with the smart panel front 
and snug tailored shoulders. The 
sash continues the length of line, 
and a piquant touch is the cuff which 
flies off at a tangent. The suit 
is of mahogany velours and skunk 















In the great collar and rich fur band- 
ings Callot has given to the suit at 
the right something of the sump- 
tuousness of the Russians. The suit, 
of taupe velours and taupe wolf, 
emphasizes the panel front and the 
frugally fitted, snugly buttoned bodice 


SUITS FROM JOHN WANAMAKER 
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The separate coat 
worn over dresses is 
the feature of the 
season, and in the 
coat at the left Pre- 
met makes a panel 
back. The season 
is noted for its big 
collars; and here is 
one of caracul to 
match the bottom of 
the long black satin 
coat. The rather 
wide belt holds the 
fulness implacably to 
the resolution that 
new coats are to fit 
well to the figure 


Wraps as well as 
suits have adopted 
close tailored lines 
at the top, a bit of 
fulness below the 
hip-line, and a well- 
defined _waist-line. 
And in the wrap of 
green velours at the 
right, Paquin has 
made the most of 
these three pleasant 
Innovations. The 
sleeve is tight, the 
foot-line drawn in, 
the civet collar high 































































COATS FROM FRANK- 
LIN SIMON & CO. 















PREMET 





PAQUIN 






Upon receipt of check or money-order, 

we will be glad to ‘purchase for you, 

without extra charge, anything shown 

on these two pages. Address Good 

Housekeeping Shopping Service, 119 

West goth Street, New York City 
63 









Every wardrobe has certain essen- 
tials; the nicely made, readily 
washable waist is one of the first. 
and here it is of white or flesh-col- 
ored crépe de Chine, well cut, and 
finished with plaited ruffles; $5.75 


Upon receipt of check or money- 
order we will buy for you, without ex- 
tra charge, anything shown on these 
two pages. Address Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 110 
West goth Street, New York City 


By way of a novel bit of variety the blouse 

above is made of Georgette crépe hand-drawn 

in big squares. And then to add another unex- 

pected and pretty touch the designer gave it a 

collar of silk voile tucked so the edge flutters 

out in a ruffle and made in surplice fashion 
64 


NE looks for suits or 
dresses only now and then, 

but one is always on the alert 
for a good waist, and a specially 
good value or an unusual design 
never fails to delight. And here 
both of those qualities are pres- 
ent—individuality and a qual- 
ity to be depended upon, so that 
she who buys them will feel 
with us that they are all 
worthy the long familiar Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING guarantee 


Here is the 
satin-faced Georgette crépe. 


She who finds the new square neck-line be- 
coming will be delighted with this waist 
of navy blue Georgette crépe for $12.75. It 
has light blue and black chenille dots, but 
may be had in a week’s time in any colors, 
and so forms an admirable suit blouse 


“something individual”; of 
The sleeves 


and top are with the Georgette crépe side 
out, and the surplice collar turns the satin 


out; 


A surprise that awakens interest at once is this 
waist which contrasts the sheerness of Georg- 
ette crépe with the substantiality of rose-col- 
ored jersey cloth. The waist is of the trans- 
parent material, the collar and cuffs of cloth. 
THREE WAISTS IMPORTED BY B. ALTMAN & CO. 


beige, 


black, or white; $15.50 


Charmingly French, most exquisitely made, 
and very proudly displaying the new square 


neck, this French voile waist makes many 
friends for itself. The trimming is broad bands 
of filet net, lace edging for the square collar 
and cuffs, and fine silk braid for the bandings 
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Transparency, Boleros, and a Certain Tendency 
to Tunics or Drapery Is the A BC 
of Afternoon Dresses 


NE of the pleasantest ways fashion has 

of fulfilling two purposes with one 
dress nowadays is to make the dress so it is 
nice for wear at home in the evening, and 
equally nice to wear under a top-coat. 
And here are four such dual dresses that 
bring out the prettiest points about the 
new mode. The black satin frock empha- 
sizes the short bolero and the tunic favored 
of fashion; one Georgette crépe frock 


One of the most popular models of the season is 
the chiffon frock, and here it is at the right, of 
taupe chiffon made over taupe satin,and charm- 
ingly transparent, with a swathing girdle; $48 


Lissom in line, of very charming materials, and 
made with the piquantly short Russian tunic is 
this afternoon dress, which it is a real pleasure to 
find at so moderate a price as $24.50. It is of 
navy blue, taupe, pink, gray, or white Georgette 
crepe with white beading, over silk organdy. 
In navy blue or gray it is particularly charming 
for house wear, and in all white is quite nice 
enough for more formal wear on many occasions 


abides by the law of straightness, a square 
neck, and beading; the chiffon dress 
speaks up prettily for the vogue of 
transparent materials; and to the other 
Georgette crépe frock falls the happy 
task of presenting the short Russian 
tunic. And in all of them the materials 
and the workmanship are to be de- 
pended upon by the shopper who is dis- 
criminating and demands nice things. 


In the middle below is a charming frock of dark 
blue or black Georgette crépe, with the square 
neck, apron.tunic in the back and front, long 
sash, and beading of the new season; $45 


Ihe afternoon gown of black satin has a place 


no other gown can fill, and especially distin- 
guished in charm is this one with the bolero line 
in front, which the season sanctions so pleas- 
antly. The sash, which is embroidered in gold 
rings and outlined with a single gold thread, car 
be drawn in to adjust the gown to the lines of an: 
figure. The white batiste collar is delicatel: 
frilled with lace for a last becoming touch; $35 
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The silhouette is slimmer, as in 
the dress above of excellent 
navy blue Poiret twill, and here 
the smartest of designs is ac- 
complished by black braid. 
The surplice bodice is accen- 
tuated by a collar of white 
satin; $29.50. Velvet ribbon 
hat, any color. Price $12.75 


The tunic of the season is 
charming in the frock of black 
satin at the right, extremely 
well made, and most practical 
of dresses. The experienced will 
appreciate the sleeves set into a 
lining, so a different chiffon 
waist may be worn; $18.50. 
Velvet hat, any color, $12.75 


actually having less width. 
This is true of the dresses 
which have drapery at the 
sides, and are narrow toward 
the feet, as in the models 
illustrated above. In one 
the width below the hips is 
accomplished under the 
braid, and in the other by 
the yoke with a straight 
lower section hanging in 
quite a bit nearer the feet. 

The tunic is with us again 
in many delightful forms, 
sometimes even, sometimes 
uneven, in length. As to the 
neck-line, there is a good 
deal of variety. Some of the 
ultra models show the square 
or oval neck-line. Others are 
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Serge Is More Than Ever a “Standby,” 
Satin and Georgette Crépe Are 
First Assistants 


HE serge dress is more than ever a 
“standby.” In the early autumn it is 
worn for the house, and with a fur cape, or 
one of the new flat neckpieces, for the 
street. Later in the season, the one-piece 
dress can be worn under the long separate 
top-coat, which is a feature of the season. 
The smartest frocks still show straight 
lines. The more ultra models have panels, 
which are sometimes loose. In the dress at 
the right below this panel idea is sug- 
gested, and a side plaiting is shown, too. 
This gives straight lines, and yet a com- 
fortable fulness about the foot-line. 
The silhouette is unquestionably nar- 
rower, and one finds the skirts not only 
having the appearance of less width, but 


The best of values in dresses are these, and upor 
receipt of check or money-order we will buy any- 
thing on this or the opposite page for you withou 
extra charge, or furnish addr here they ma 
be bought. dddress Good Housekeeping Shop 
ping Service, 119 West 40 St., New York Cit 


The smartest of frocks is this 
above which will attract the 
woman who __ discriminates 
closely between values. It is 
of navy blue tricot serge with 
a chemisette of flesh-colored 
satin. The stitching to outline 
theskirtlendsindividuality;$45. 
Velvet hat, any color, $14.50 


The dress to wear on the street 
now with a fur piece, and later 
under a top-coat, is this at the 
left. There is a pleasing dis- 
tinction in the design with the 
panel front and semi-fitted sil- 
houette. Nicety of work and 
admirable navy blue serge 
assure its wearing well; $24.50 


in surplice fashion, which 
proves to be not only effec- 
tive, but very becoming. 
Variations are afforded by 
the use of a chemisette, or 
merely a round neck-line in- 
stead of the former VY. 

The afternoon gowns have 
a delightful softness of line, 
which is given very fre- 
quently by the combination 
of Georgette crépe with 
satin. Pretty examples of 
this are shown on the op- 
posite page. Here again are 
new ideas in the neck-line, 
and the square one proves a 
pleasant innovation, which 
has been accepted with en 
thusiasm and is kecoring. 





HATTING THE AFTERNOON FROCK 


One of the smartest small hats of the season 
is this, and a model you would be safe in 
buying, as it is so simple in line and sure to 
be becoming to almost any type of face. It 
may be had in velvet of any color, with a 
trim satin band, and a tiny bow in front; $8 


Combinations of materials are delightful 
now, and below is a satin and Georgette 
crépe afternoon dress with sleeves that 
have a charming transparency. The front 
is in panel effect, the trimming is a bit of 
embroidery; black, blue, or taupe, $29.50 


For the note of demure audacity so be- 


coming to many faces here is a hat of vel- 
vet, turned down mushroom fashion and 
trimmed with grosgrain ribbon fans, short 
fluttering ribbon-ends, and velvet buttons. 
The hat is $14.50, and comes in any color 


A very good choice indeed for the woman 
who wishes to be well gowned and is con- 
servative in taste is the afternoon gown 
below of crépe meteor and Georgette crépe. 
It has the new low drapery, and a motif of 
beads; blue, black, prune, or taupe, $29.50 


In the frock above the woman who takes pleasure in the careful se- 


lection of her clothes will be delighted. 


The slimmer silhouette, the 


tunic, and the embroidered trimminzg—all are attractively combined. 
The top is of Georgette crépe, and the rest of satin; black, prune, 


blue, or taupe are the colors; $39. 


This pretty velvet hat is cupped down a bit, 
and has an unusual effect given by 
pointed wings that spread downward on each 


side of the brim. 


In any color it is $ 


small 


Panne hat, any color, $13.50 





"THERE is no more profitable employ- 
ment for an idle hour than to study 
one’s ‘own head and hair, and experiment 
intelligently with what is becoming. And 
it is a very great mistake to wear one’s 
hair a new way when one is going to a 
party, or upon some especially important 
occasion. When we want to look espe- 


cially nice, we should wear our hair as we 
are accustomed to, and in a way we know 
how to arrange. .The hair must be 


“Remember, that though your 
gown_is only your gown, your 
coiffure is you,” is something 
one often’ wants to say to a 
really _ pretty woman who 
has- done her hair according 
to the most popular fashion, 
whether it is suited to her type 
or no, and whether it is suited 
to her age orno. Without fear 
and without reproach a pretty 
woman may wear gowns cut 
according to almost any fashion, 
but alas for her who runs pre- 
cipitately after strange gods 
in the way of hair-dressing, who 
considers her coiffure first and 
her face—and therefore her 
fortune—last. For the young 
girl is the very quaint coiffure at 
the right. The hair is parted 
on the side, brushed directly 
back, as shown in the sketch at 
the lower right, with a comb 
put in to hold it. The long 
hair is then formed into a puff 
and put lengthwise from the 
nape of the neck up toward the 
top of the head. ‘The ends are 
both pulled out to form curls 


trained to look well, and to 
do one’s hair in a new way 
takes time, and it sometimes 
can not be accomplished at the 
first, oreven the second attempt. 

To the woman with rather 
thick curly hair, the question 
is simple, but the woman with 
straight hair must study what 
is becoming. For some types 
of faces straight hair may be 
arranged in a most striking 


manner without any artificial curl. - Oth: 
types look better if the face is softened bh, 
curling the. hair. Very black ‘hair j 
frequently straight, and often a most dis 
tinctive coiffure can be arranged as shown 
in the head at the top of this page. Sever 
ity usually suits this type of dark hair. 
For the youthful coiffure,.a_ pretty 
arrangement is shown in the. middle of 
this page, while for more formal occasions, 
where the hair is worn high, two effective 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


IRA L. 


In the medallion at the top of 
the page is shown a type of 
hair-dressing which is most 
strikingly effective for - the 
statuesque girl with straight 
hair and regular features. One 
often wishes to read a little 
homily to the brunette type of 
woman who fails to make the 
most of her hair, and spoils the 
effect of her personality by 
attempting the coiffure of the 
fair fluffy haired type. -As 
dressed in the illustration at 
the top of the page, straight 
dark hair is truly wonderful. 
The hair is parted in the middle, 
slightly puffed close to the 
part, drawn over the ears, and 
then back and down. The 
long hair is lifted, the two sides 
re drawn together, held secure- 
- under a pin at the nape of 
he neck, and then formed into 
a puff which is put crosswise 
across the head and flattened 
at the ends to be fastened by 
jeweled pins for evening wear, 
and to be fastened under plain 
shell pins for daytime wear 
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arrangements are __ illustrated 
at the right and _ left. 
A good deal of latitude in 
hair-dressing is allowed, with 
the predominance, perhaps, for 
the soft knot at the back of the 
head during the daytime, and 
a French roll, or a higher softer 
knot for evening wear. There is, 
of course, a certain chic in fol- 
lowing the trend of the prevail- 
ing fashion, but if it is not 
becoming, one’s own mode of 
hair-dressing can be somewhat 
modified to suit the new trend. 


IRA L. HILL 
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her coiffure, as shown above, is 
considered more formal for evening. 
Here the hair is brushed back with no 
decided part; the hair is then fash- 
med into a flat knot pulled out a 
ttle. If the hair is fluffy, it may be 
vided into threé parts and puffed, 

th the top ends of the puffs 
inder a pin high up, as shown 


To give an effect of height the hair 
may be arranged very becomingly as 
illustrated in the photograph shown 
just above. Here a small pompadour 
is drawn softly up and back as in the 
French roll coiffure. Then the long 
back hair is made into a soft, round 
puff, pulled out to give height. and 
pinned crosswise well at the top of head 


For the young girl, and as a generally becoming coiffure much worn now and suited to 
almost any type, nothing is so simple and so good in taste as the coiffure shown just above. 


t 


To arrange the hair in this way, part it, draw it across the forehead lightly, and make it into 


a soft knot at the back of the head. The knot may be pulled out a very little and pinned 


] : 5 | : i a 2 tne 
loosely, or in cases where severity is more becoming, it may be flattened intoa 





The infinite variety afforded 
by the fashion of the tunic is 
very happily shown. in the 
afternoon dress of navy blue, 
taupe, or black satin above, 
with a plaited tunic falling 
low on one side. ‘The bodice 
is in the surplice style, which 
is so good: now, and the 
sleeves are on a separate lin- 
ing, which insures a nice fit 
and proves to be most prac- 
tical, as when they are 
mussed a chiffon or Georg- 
ette crépe waist may be sub- 
stituted; $16.75. Velvet and 
ribbon hat, any color, $14.50 


At the right 1s the sort of 
practical little dress you 
want to put on for every-day 
wear. It is only $16.75, and 
is of a very fair qualityof blue, 
black, or brown satin, or blue 
serge. The tunic is nice in 
line and the pockets, the 
bone button trimming, and 
the broad close-fitted belt that 
is shown so much with the 
autumn suits, make it very 
trim-looking and attractive. 
The velvet and grosgrain 
ribbon turban, in any color 
with a big flaring bow 
across the front, is a gener- 
ally becoming model, $11.50 
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Firm First Friends of 
the New Tailored 


Top-coats 


For the young girl, an inexpensive genuine fur 
is this above, a really nice set of raccoon: muff, 
$9.50; scarf, $12.50; velvet and felt hat, $18 


Above is a dress best de- 
scribed as ‘‘well-tailored,” 2 
phrase which bears with it a 
certain distinction one does 
not expect to find in an inex- 
pensive dress. But here it is 
just the same in a smartly de- 
signed, well-made frock of 
good serge with a surplice 
bodice and a skirt draped in 
just the right fashion and nar- 
rowing atthe hem. The ma- 
terial is an excellent navy blue, 
brown, or black serge, bound 
with black braid, with col- 
lar of cream batiste; $19.50. 
Velvet hat, any color, $10 


At the left is a very worth- 
while value, indeed—an ex- 
cellently tailored coat dress 
very inexpensively priced, 
and nice enough to wear any- 
where. It is of good Poiret 
twill in black, tan, or navy 
blue, and is made charmingly 
with a shallow white satin col- 
lar to mark the surplice line, 
and big picturesque buttons 
as a fastening; $25. ‘The 
pockets give a draped effect. 
The small high crowned hat of 
velvet in any color has pretty 
bright motifs of worsted em- 
broidery on the crown and 
a saucy little bow; $13.50 
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The smartly gowned wo- 
man will be charmed with 
the suit at the right, a 
surprising value for $45. 
The shoulders and sleeves 
have the fitted smartness 
of the clothes from the ex- 
clusive tailoring establish- 
ments, the collar is nutria, 
and the coat has a surplice 
top and uneven tunic-like 
skirts; taupe, navy blue, 
or black velours cloth. Vel- 
vet hat, any color, $13.50 


That gratifying combina- 
tion, a suit to wear for 
every-day shopping, but 
nice enough to wear with 
a pretty blouse to the 
matinée, is shown below. 
It is nicely made, with 
the fitted sleeve, long 
coat, and tapering two- 
piece skirt of the season, 
and is of an excellent new 
velours in navy blue, black, 
or brown; $24.50. Velvet 
turban, any color, $13.50 


Narrow Shoulders and Long Slim 


Sleeves are Two Tenets of 


the Winter Mode 


Small round muffs and long slim neckpieces of skunk, 
with tails as in the set above, are smart as can be: the 
muff, $27.50, scarf, $35. The saucy panne hat in any 
color at all has a puffy crown of soft felt-like material: $18 


If you are looking for a 
practical suit for every- 
day wear here it is at the 
left. It has the narrow 
two-piece skirt and a long 
coat. The material is a 
good wearing quality of 
men’s wear serge which 
falls in fine knife plaits. 
The trimming is of gray 
fur, and there is a belt 
to fit the coat closely; 
navy blueor black, $18.75. 
Velvet hat, any color, $12 


The very inexpensive coat 
that is nice has simply dis- 
appeared, for coat mate- 
rials are high in price. But 
here. is one of the very 
best values to be found, a 
really good long coat for 
$27.50. It is well made, 
plain in cut, and thor- 
oughly lined to the waist. 
The collar is raccoon; 
green, taupe, navy blue, or 
brown velours cloth. Vel- 
vet hat, any color, $15 





Closer of Sleeve, Longer of Skirt, 


and More Defined of 
Waist-Line are the 


New To p- Coats 


Just as smart as it can be, with a 

iquant long-waisted little jacket 
eck trimmed quaintly enough 
with fur and buttons, is this top- 
coat copied from a_ Bernard 
model. The material is diagonal 
vicuna cloth, which plays the 
double part of warmth and light- 
ness of weight, and makes the 
coat warm enough to motor in, 
and light enough to walk in, a 
much-coveted combination now- 
adays when every cne motors. It 
is very beautifully lined through- 
out with peau de cygne, and the 
fur is sable-dyed opossum, rich in 
appearance: Russian green,taupe, 
navy blue, brown, or black; $39.50 
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Upon receipt of check or money-order we wi 
buy for you, without extra charge for th 
service, anything sketched on these two page 


or will furnish addresses where they ma 


Separate coats are having a renaissance of popularity, and how 
well they deserve it is shown in this tailored top-coat. <A clever 
bit of designing is shown in the belt divided in two parts at the 
back, and the well-defined waist-line bespeaks the new mode. It 
is of a very excellent quality of wool velours in Russian green, 
taupe, navy blue, brown, or black; $29.50. One of the new large 
hats is this, in any color of felt with a panne brim, $18.50 


be bought. Address Good Housekeepin 
Shopping Service, 119 West 40 St., N.Y.C. 


Many of the new top-coats are on 
the simplest of tailored lines, and 
here is one distinguished in ap- 
pearance, and at $45 very reason- 
ably priced for such excellence 
of both material and tailoring. 
It, too, has the happy adapta- 
bility which makes it suitable 
alike for motoring or street wear. 
The belt, which is detachable, 
and may be worn or not, holds 
the coat well to the waist-line, as 
demanded by the winter fashions, 
and a smart feature is the closer 
sleeve. The coat is of velours cloth 
called Pom Pom, lined with figured 
silk; in Russian green, plum, or 
brown. Pannehat,any color,$12.50 





Turning the Tables on 
High Prices by the 
Reasonable Blouse 


Waists take their cue from dresses and are often 
beaded, as is this soft beaded blouse of white or 
pink Georgette crépe. Particularly becoming to the 
slender figure is it, because the square collar, puffy 
front, and many tucks give it a prettily blousing 
line. It is nicely made of the best of materials; $5.75 
Just the little cloud of delicate 
; ; color one often wants in a waist 
Upon receipt of check or money-order is most charmingly brought out 
we will buy for you anything on these <= tee seed alael Waiene 
to peges without charge for the ‘ é and top are of white Georgette 
service, or furaish addresses where 7 crépe, and the collar, cuffs, and 
they may be bought. Address Good lower past.ave of pask Gaone- 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, 119 ette cripe. Pretty details of 


West goth Street, New York City ; A\ REGERAH- MILLER - the design and the shallow yoke 


IA\ with the fronts plaited to it, and 
| vA the rows of hemstitching; $6.95 


} 





Something you will unquestionably agree in con- 
sidering a worth-while blouse is this above with 
embroidered dots at the front; pink, white or 
navy blue crépe de Chine. The cuffs are hem- 
stitched and motifs of hemstitching trim the front. 
The collar may be worn high or low; $5.75 


Few waists are more becoming than those with 
ruffles, and here at the right is one of the prettiest 
to be found, and different a bit in design from the 
usual. The material is a good white or flesh- 
colored Georgette crépe with an edging of fine imi- 
tation filet lace on the deep plaited ruffle; $5.75 


Just now one is looking about for a waist to wear 
with the new cloth or velvet suit, and here it is at 
the right, smartly pretty, and original in line and 
color. It is navy blue, green, or brown Georg- 
ette crépe with collar and front of flesh-colored 
Georgette crépe studded with jet beads; $9.75 





FITTING 


FASHION TO YOUR 


FUNDS 


Many Little Points You Need to Know About 


hoe making one’s own clothes there are 
many little points that it is helpful to 
have advice about—things which give a 
more finished appearance, and do away 
with the home-made look that is apt to be 
the result of all our most earnest efforts. 
For instance, wherever stitching is visi- 
ble, such as on the cuffs, collar, and bottom 
of the skirt, it is well to do it by hand, and 
an exceptionally good way to finish the 
bottom of a suit such as that below, of 
heavy material is not to turn in the edge of 
the hem, but to leave the raw edge on the 
underneath side, and finish it with a 
feather stitch on the wrong side; care must 
be taken to make the stitches invisible on 
the right side. This looks so much better 


Making your Own Clothes 


Patterns of models on 
this page can be ob- 
tained only through 
Good Housekeeping, 


and like 


patterns of 


ther models in the fash- 
on department, may be 
nad for 25¢ jor watst, 
kirt, or coat, or 50c for 
complete costume. Pat- 
terns of children’s 


clothes ‘are 


Making a suit is no longer the 
great undertaking it used to be, 
for designs are simple now, and 
patterns have been perfected. 
* So no one with patience and some 
knowledge of sewing need hesi- 
tate to make the smart, simpl 
designed suit above. It would 
be very attractive either of serge 
or velours cloth. The skirt of 
the coat is gathered a little into 
the yoke, the sleeves are set in, 
and the buckled belt is smar 
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than the usual machine stitching which 
is very often used for finishing the hem. 
The lining fora suit should be made 
separately and fitted to the figure just the 
same as the coat itself. Then when it is 
sewed into the coat, there will not be the 
difficulty of having it either too large or too 
small. If an interlining is necessary for the 
waist of the coat, outing flannel is good. 
In getting a skirt to hang straight, espe- 
cially in a suit like that at the left, better 
results can be obtained by first putting the 
skirt onto regular skirt banding, which can 
be bought by the yard. For a one-piece 
dress like that below, detachable collars 
and cuffs of linen, organdy, or satin, add 
greatly, and are easily made and washed. 


For the nice suit this one above 


would be lovely made of velvet 
or velours trimmed with fur, 
or it might well be made of 
velveteen with the popular 
squirrel for the fur trimming 


Simple straight lines make eve- 
ning dresses easy to make. 
‘This one is charming of white 
chiffon embroidered in. silver 
over white satin, or em- 
broidered taffeta over plain 


)| 
Pon 


ce 


Of course every one who can will 
want to make at home a pretty 
one-piece dress for autumn, and 
here it is in a pattern especially 
effective and easy to make. The 
waist is in the surplice style so 
much liked now, and the skirt 
has a tunic, which is also a new 
fashion note; the tunic 3 
straight and gathered over a nar- 
row foundation, and the smart 
sleeve is set in; in jersey cloth 
or serge, bound with braid 





DRESSING CHILDREN SO THEY MAY BE CHILDREN 
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At the left above is a white voile frock stitched 
in bright colors for the little girl of 6 to 12 
years to wear for afternoon; $6.50. A “Dor- 
othy” dress is shown at the right above—of 
Just splendid for 4 school dress, and fairly blue, aprice ot, or yellow Japanese cotton crépe For the youngster nothing takes the 
an invitation to a romping afternoon is hand embroidered in colors; 6to 1oyears; $11.50 place of the crisp hand-embroidered white 
this frock of tan, yellow, or blue cham- : : piqué dress, and here it is worn by 
bray ft is nicely made with trimming child 8 years old. The piqué is the fine 
- shade; 6, 8, and 1oyear sizes; $3.95 Upon receipt of check or money-order we will quality you would buy; 6 to 12; $6.50 
buy for you, without extra charge, anything y 
on this page. Address Good Housekeeping aS" ; ; 
There are sure to be schoolgirls who Shopping Service, 119 West goth St., N. Y. City [he mother with a daughter at the 
would wear the “trench” coat below i difficult age of 12 to 16 will appreciate 
very proudly. It is of khaki-colored the serge frock below of fine blue serge 
or navy blue cheviot, thoroughly lined ‘ bound with black braid and finished 


throughout, with belt and pockets} $16.50 with a smart pongee collar; $15 


in will 

pretty 

1, and 

cially ae : ‘ 
The Plaid is always dear to the The school coat for the child 

yle so i | » heart of childhood, and a school who must be kept warm but 

"skirt dress of plaid serge in pretty not overweighted is this of 
new warm colors is. as_ practical gray chinchilla cloth. It is 
Cc (Us ’ as it is pleasing. This one snugly double- breasted, with 

a nat- is being worn by “a little a protecting velvet collar and a 
mart girl 8 years old, but it is good lining throughout. Here 
cloth just as pleasing in any sizes it is worn by a _ ten-year- 
braid from 6 to I2 years; $8.75 older; sizes 6 to 10 years; $8.95 





Replenishing the Store of | : ’ Shipping charges on articles o1 


page are free within 100 mile 


China and Glass for ‘ , : rs New York, except on salad 


which is prepaid 50 miles, and on f 


ae es . > fe ~~ stand on which charges are t 
the Winter : paid by purchaser; shipping cha 


on all articles on the opposite 


The glint of polished silver 
adds a certain no‘e of 
bright charm to the table, 
and especially so in the 
form of this graceful Em 
pire cake basket. The 
handle is removable and 
the basket is 12 in. long 
and 6™%-in. wile; Sheffield 
silver, $6.75. The individ- 
ual breakfast set at the 
right is a delight to the 
hostess and her guest alike: 
Hanover patterned English 
earthenware, tan and pink 
decorations;17 pieces $8.50 


The crystal table service 
is always in need of re- 
plenishing, and here is an 
opportunity at good prices: 
water-tumblers, $4 a doz.; 
sherbet-glasses, $6.75 a 
doz.; finger-bowls, $10 a 
doz.;  finger-bowl plates, 
$15 a doz. Goblets, iced 
tea glasses, and other 
articles of the service 
range in price from $3.50 
a doz. to $6.75 a doz. Mix- 
ing the salad at the table 
becomes a delightful in- 
terval when one mixes it in 
the lovely green and gold 
luster bowl at the right; 8 
in. across, with wooden 
spoon and fork; $2.5 
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to be paid by the pur 


Really a “‘piate of all 
poses” is this above, | 

a handle in the mid 
It was originally designed 
for sandwiches or cake, 
but may serve’ many 
another purpose. It i 
ivory china with slim gol 
lines and a gold rim, an 
with a woven rattan gri 
on the handle; $s. 


metal flower pot with a 
beguiling spray of paint- 
ed black and colored 


flowers; 6 in. across, $8 


Colorful designs are partic- 
ularly pleasant in the salad 
set, and shown above 1s 
one that is a “find” in the 
matter of price, as well as 
in serviceableness and at- 
tractiveness, too. ‘The 
bowl and stand, and one 
dozen salad plates like 
that shown are $18. Some- 
thing novel, and so prac- 
tical every hostess is sure 
to want it as soon as she 
sees it, is the separate 
handle shown just above 
in use on a flowered plate. 
The handle is $2.50, of 
plated silver with a rattan 
grip, and it may be 
adjusted to any plate 
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THE RIGHT PIECE FOR 


Such a pleasant array of sewing para- 
phernalia is this above, but in a twinkling 
it will disappear; the drawers swing 
around and leave the ends of the table 
square; solid mahogany table $25 


Grateful indeed to the eyes of the reader 
is the metal lamp at the right which can 
be adjusted to suit the position of the 
book; 5 ft. high, $35. ‘The parchment 
shade, écru with any toned border, $4.25 


The quaint old Italian mirror with the 
table and old Greek urn below it are 
lovely. The mirror is of painted wood 
in gold and black; mirror and table to 
match, $70; Greek urn, wired, $12 
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Upon receipt of check or money- 
order we will buy for you anything 
on these two pages, without extra 
charge, or furnish addresses where 
they may be bought. The ariicles 
at the upper right and left of this 
page may be bought from many of 
the better shops throughout the 
country, and we will gladly forward 
names of these shops nearest you 
if it is more convenient for you to 
buy them at home. It is not the 
aim of this department to illustrate 
trade-marked goods or ‘merchan- 
dise nationally advertised and dis- 
t-ibuted through the retail trad 


THE RIGHT PLACE 


A wonder box is the desk above, for it is 
a desk and a dressing-table, too; in the 
top is a mirror, when it is rested against 
the drawers the desk is a dressing-table 
with toilet articles inside; mahogany,$59.50 


To give a room a glint of summerin2ss 
nothing is more effective than this flower 
stand of wicker with a trellis for vagrant 
tendrils; lined with tin, 41 in. wide, 56 
in. high, $21; natural wicker or staan 


Below is a charming rly-graceful table of 
painted wood in lovely mellow colors 
of green and gold. It is 22 by 15 in., 
and is priced $23. The lamp of painted 
metal is $19, the parchment shade, $12 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Mitpvprevd Manpdpocks, Director 


A Letter to You from Mr. Hoover 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING pledges to Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator of the United States, 

its undivided loyalty and support. More than a hundred million people in this country and 

as many more across the sea are looking to America—to this man—for food. He asks the help of the 
women of the nation in his gigantic undertaking. Women are the buyers. Women feed the world. 
Without their help, Mr. Hoover can not succeed. We bespeak for him the earnest support of 
every woman who reads this magazine. The men of the nation are offering their lives in battle. 
Can the women do less than help 1n the great task of feeding the nations and the men at the front? 


Y Countrywomen: 

I ask your help. The 

President has laid upon me 

and has asked me to assume 

great responsibility in the conserva- 

tion of the food-supplies of our coun- 

try. It would be an unbearable bur- 
den but for two reasons: 

One is that I am sure every loyal 
American will at this time undertake 
unhesitatingly and whole-heartedly 
whatever service is required of him. 

The other reason is—the American 
woman. I believe I have only to make 
you understand the food needs of this 
nation, of the Allies, and of the entire 
world, in order to enlist your immedi- 
ate and hearty support 

I realize that seventy percent of our 
households are conducted with thrift 
and without waste, but even in these 
we need to secure the use of equally 
good food in substitution for those 
commodities which are of so concen- 
trated a character that they can be 
shipped over the seas in these times of 
short shipping. 

Among the remaining thirty percent, 
it is true enough that we have de- 
served the reputation of the most 
wasteful housekeeping in the world, 
and the time has come to turn our 
faces squarely in the opposite direc- 
tion and make our country a model of 
economical management. 

Indeed, if our American ideal of a 
square deal is right, we can do no less. 

For three years now the people of 
the Allied countries have borne the 
burden of this struggle for life and 
liberty, and are bearing it now with 
pain and privation. There are ccunt- 
less women in Belgium and Northern 
France today who for three years 
have heard no word of their hus- 
bands, their sons, or their brothers, 
who, with a smile on their lips, go 
about their daily tasks, provided with 
the most meager allowance of food for 
themselves and their children. 

It is for women such as these, for 
soldiers gallant beyond description, 
for the little children of Europe, that 


We have been getting much of our sugar 
from abroad. But European sugar-fields 
are now battlefields. We must raise our 
own and use substitutes such as sirups 
and honey. Try nut pancakes, shown in 
the top picture, and sirup for breakfast 


Third above are doughnuts made with 
buttermilk; no eggs are used. They are 
decidedly delicious. So is the apple 
corn bread, which is also made with 
buttermilk. Scarcity of feed for cattle 


makes milk costly. Don’t waste a drop 
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you now face the immediate duty of 
taking up arms in your households, 
You are a great army drafted by con- 
science into what is now the most 
urgent activity of the war—that of 
increasing and conserving the food- 
supply. 

Conditions which have _ brought 
about a world shortage of food have 
placed upon the shoulders of the 
women of America, to a great degree, 
the responsibility of winning this war, 
for the wolf is at the door of all the 
world except our own country, and we 
have a superabundance. 

We are not alone appealing to the 
women; we are actively organizing, so 
far as possible without legislation, the 
men in trades, hotels, restaurants, and 
in food distribution, hoping not only 
to eliminate waste, but to moderate 
the burden of speculation and extor- 
tionate profits. 

The first duty of every woman is, 
of course, to the members of her fam- 
ily. They must have all the food 
they require to keep them in good 
health and capable of performing eff- 
ciently their daily tasks. Information 
for her guidance as to the food needs 
of the average family will be put in 
the hands of every woman. 

In confidence I turn to you and ask 
that you so conduct your affairs, and 
so influence the activities of your 
community, that we may largely pay 
for the war as we go along out of our 
savings in food and in human pro- 
duction. 

With deep gratitude for the earnest 
support already given me, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


The Food Administration Is Asking of 
You a Wise and Careful Use of: 


Wheat: We must export it to our 
Allies. If each person saves one pound 
a week of wheat flour, it means 150 
million more bushels of wheat to send 
abroad. 

Meat: Eat beef, mutton, or pork 
not more than (Continued on page 174) 


Foreign cheeses are scarce, but America 
can make her own. At the left are some 
of the best domestic brands. Cheese 
takes the place of meat to some extent. 
In these days when meatless meals are 
advocated, use more cheese in your menus 


Have you ever tried potato and nut cro 
quets? Something of their crisp brown 
deliciousness is pictured in the oval 
above. You need no meat course at 
the meal where these are served, for they 
are a cheap and nourishing substitute 
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Pie is one thing you can make 
with bananas. It is a hearty, 
but also an inexpensive dessert 


Salad is another thing to make 
of bananas, combined with pea- 
nuts. It ranks high in food-value 














A banana is equivalent in food-value to five and a half ounces 


of potatoes, or five and a half tablespoonfuls of rolled oats, or 
three tablespoonfuls of wheat flour, each furnishing 100 calories 


Consider the Banana 


ERHAPS no staple article of food 

is more the subject of strange 

fancies or more misunderstood— 

more overpraised for qualities 
which it does not possess and blamed for 
defects not its own—than that standby 
of the corner fruit-stand, the banana. 

“Is it true that a banana contains as 
much nutritive value as a half-pound of 
steak?” “Is it true that a raw banana is 
as indigestible as a raw potato, and that 
it should always be cooked before it is 
eaten?” “Is it true that the combina- 
tion of bananas and milk is poisonous?” 
An avalanche of such questions, often 
ridiculous, as seen here, is sure to greet 
him who is wise, or pretends to be wise, 
regarding the nature and uses of the ba- 
nana, and nothing could indicate more 
clearly the hazy ideas which many people 
hold regarding this valuable fruit food. 
In spite of prejudice and misunderstanding, 
however, the majority accept its worth, 
for the consumption of the fruit has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds in this 
country. Less than fifty years ago the 
first bananas were brought commer- 
cially to Boston. They were a great 
curiosity. Today it is estimated that seven 
billion are consumed annually in the 
United States—an average of nearly 
six dozen of this fruit for each man, 
woman, and child in the land. 

The opportunity which the 
banana affords is too good to be 
missed by those who must prac- 
tise economy of time and purse. 
Nature has given us in the 
banana a sanitary, sealed pack- 
age containing a food which in- 
cludes all the elements of an ideal 
foodstuff. The banana is cheap; 
when properly ripened it is easy 
to digest; moreover, it contains 
sufficient “roughage” and laxa- 
tive properties to be free from the 
constipating tendency of which 
many highly concentrated mod- 
ern foods are guilty. Its flavor 
is bland and characteristic, yet 
not sufficiently pronounced to 
become tiresome. It can be 
used as a basic food in combina- 


Professor of Industrial Micro- Biology, 


By Samuel C. Prescott 





YOUR government 1s urging you to 

substitute other foods for wheat. Did 
you know that you can use bananas for 
this purpose? Mr. Prescott 1s an authority 
on bananas. He has spent months in 
research work on the subject. No one ts 
more competent to give you a convincing 
brief for the banana as a vegetable as well 
as a fruit. The recipes appended to his 
article are contributed by Good House- 
keeping Institute. All are simple, ali have 
been tested by the Institute, all are good to eat. 


tion with other more highly flavored 
foods. And there is not a week of the 
year when it is out of season. 

The ban.aa is possessed of all these good 
qualities, however, only when fully ripe. 
Do not chose bananas that look pretty 
rather than those that are ripe. The 
banana of a clear, lemon-yellow color, 
which brings the best price in the market, 
is most certainly not yet a ripe fruit. 
The pulp of such a banana is composed 
very largely of starch, and while it is an 
exaggeration to say that it is as difficult 
of digestion as the starch of a raw potato, 
it is greatly improved in this respect by 


Bananas in combination with the 
foods shown here make a variety of 
delicious dishes, the recipes for which 
are given elsewhere in this article 
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permitting the ripening processes to pro- 
ceed to the fullest extent. When the 
banana is perfectly ripe, the clear yellow 
peeling has changed to brown or black, 
and more of the starch in the pulp has been 
converted into sugar. When the black 
peeling is removed, the pulp underneath 
is mealy and white. Such bananas have 
a far better flavor and aroma than 


the unripe yellow fruit. Fortunately 
for those with slender purses, such 
bananas are considered almost worth- 


less by the dealer and are sold at a low 
price. 

Whatever bad reputation the fruit has 
acquired as regards its indigestibility is 
due, undoubtedly, to the fact that many 
people eat the unripe fruit. Then there 
is the tendency to eat a whole banana 
quickly without sufficient mastication. 
Even when a ripe banana is properly 
masticated, there will be a few people 
with whom it will disagree. But such 
exceptions are to be regarded as the results 
of personal idiosyncracies and not the fault 
of the banana. There are many people 
who can not digest strawberries or cabbage, 
but that is no reason why the rest of us 
should not eat them. Under normal con- 
ditions the ripe banana is one of the most 
easily digested of foods. In the tropics 
it is widely used as food for even young 
children. With milk, it is highly 
nutritious and easily digestible. 

Another fact which may have 
given rise to the fable regarding 
the difficulty: of digesting the 
banana is the strange attraction 
which some children have for the 
inside of the peel, and for the 
long white strings of pulpy tissue 
which often adhere to the banana 
from the peeling. This should 
be scraped off before the fruit is 
eaten. It contains a certain 
substance which may-work havoc 
with the digestive process in many 
individuals and especially with 
children. 

Comparative studies on the 
length of time required for foods 
entering the stomach to be acted 
on by (Continued on page 161) 
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Variations of 


NCLE SAM is asking us to be 
careful in our use of eggs. This 
does not mean that eggs should 
not be served at all, but rather 

that every egg should be made to count as 
actual nourishment. The InstiTuTE has 
evolved a number of recipes for omelets 
in combination with other foods. In them 
the high muscle-building food-value of the 
eggs is utilized tc the fullest extent and 
yet the dish has sufficient bulk to satisfy 
the appetite of the average family of 

six. These omelets are suitable for 
breakfast or luncheon, or if the eve- 
ning meal is a supper they will provide 

an especially appetizing main dish. 
They may even serve as the main 
dish for the meatless dinner. 

One type of omelet may be the 
foundation for many combinations. 
The so-called ‘puffy’? omelet is best 
to use as a basis. Contrary to com- 
mon opinion, the puffy omelet is not 
a difficult one to make. First sepa- 
rate the yolks of the eggs from the 
whites, and beat the yolks until very 
light and lemon-colored. For every 
egg add to the beaten yolks a table- 
spoonful of cold water or milk with 
the desired seasoning of salt, pepper, 
and paprika, if desired. Beat 
all together again. Beat the 
whites of the eggs in a sepa- 
rate bowl until they are 
stiff and very dry. When 
sufficiently beaten, the bow! 
may be turned upside down 
without any fear of the fluffy 
mass slipping out. Next, 
turn the beaten egg-whites 
on the egg-yolk mixture and 
fold the egg-whites in care- 
fully, but not too thor- 
oughly. 

In the meantime, heat the 
omelet-pan of the special 
type illustrated, or use an 
iron or aluminum frying-pan. Melt in 
it fone tablespoonful of butter when a 
four-egg omelet is being made. Into the 
hot, buttered pan pour the egg mixture. 

If an omelet-pan is being used, pour 
half of the mixture into each side of the 


Then beat the egg-whites till they are stiff 

and dry. The proof that they are sufficiently 

beaten is to turn the bowl upside down. If 

the whites have been sufficiently beaten, they 

will be so stiff as not to slip from the bowl 
SO 


the 
By Mabel J. Crosby 


pan. Cook over a slow fire until the 
omelet ‘ breathes””—becomes full of break- 
ing air-bubbles at the surface—and is a 
golden brown on the underside. Set the 
pan in a warm oven for five minutes or until 
the omelet is dry on top. Be very sure 
that the oven is not hot. If put in too hot 
an oven the omelet will be shrunken and 
tough. When the top is just dry, remove 
the omelet from the oven, mark through 
the center with a knife, fold over if it is 


To make the omelet, separate the eggs. 
Beat the yolks, add seasoning and one 
tablespoonful of milk to each egg 


With everything in readi- 
ness, it takes a very little 
time to fashion an omelet. 
From one foundation recipe 
come many combinations 


Omelet 


being made in a frying-pan, or double over 
the omelet-pan. Turn on a hot platter. 
Garnish and serve at once. This quantity 
makes a puffy omelet sufficient for four 
people, but the same number of eggs 
will serve six by the addition of other foods. 
Cereal foods proved well adapted to use 
in omelets. Rice, cooked hominy, cooked 
farina, cooked corn-meal mush, and 
bread-crums of all kinds can be added 
to this basic omelet recipe. Add one 
cupful of cooked rice to the egg-yolks 
after the water has been added, and 
you can make an especially delicious 
rice omelet. Or three-fourths to one 
cupful of cooked hominy, farina, corn- 
meal, or left-over cereal may be 
added to the yolks, after the water has 
been added. All these are excellent 
variations. 

Stale bread-crums are delicious 
when used in place of the cereals. 
For this, the darker breads are most 
appetizing, giving a richer, better 
flavor than when white crums are 
used. Break stale (not dry) bread 
into fine crums and allow one cupful 
to a four-egg mixture, adding them 
to the well-beaten egg-yolks and 
water as directed above. 

The accompanying illustra- 
tions clearly show the pro- 
cedure in making a cheese 
omelet. The foundation is 
the basic puffy omelet just 
described. But just before 
the omelet is ready to be 
placed in the oven cover one 
half with cheese, either grated 
or sliced very thin. The oven 
heat will melt the cheese as 
well as dry the omelet. Vary 
the amount of cheese to suit 
your own taste. One-half 
cupful gives a rich flavor. If 
grated cheese is used, it can 
be added to the omelet at 

the same mixing stage as the rice or 
bread-crums in the recipes above. 
Cheese is also excellent to use in com- 
bination with tomatoes or fish in more 
complicated omelets. The tomato and 
cheese omelet given below was contrib- 


Turn the beaten egg-whites on the beaten 
yolks and fold the whites in carefully, 
though not too thoroughly. In the mean- 
time, heat the omelet-pan or frying-pan 
and melt one tablespoonful of butter in it 
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uted by Florence Spring and is very de- 
licious, but so tender that it is difficult 
to fold without breaking. It is too good, 
however, to omit on that account. 

Heat one pint of milk and while heating 
add two cupfuls of stale bread-crums and a 
quarter-cupful of grated Parmesan cheese. 
Beat this well. Then take three eggs and 
beat them thoroughly until very light. 
Add them to the above mixture. Season 
with one teaspoonful of salt and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Divide the 
mixture, pouring one-half into a_ well- 
buttered frying-pan. Let it cook rather 
slowly for about two minutes. Then 
spread over one side of the omelet half a 
diced raw tomato. When brown on the 
bottom put in a warm oven for a few mo- 
ments to set, and fold as usual. Then 
cook the other half in the same way. The 
result is better if the two are cooked separ- 
ately. Either parsley or chives may be 
added to this rule if desired. 

With the four-egg omelet foundation 
many different omelets may be made from 
meats, fish, and vegetables of various kinds. 
When the omelet is removed from the 
oven, spread over half of the surface one- 
half cupful of any kind of minced or diced 
meat moistened in one-half cupful of 
medium-thick white sauce or gravy. 
Chicken, veal, liver, beef-kidney, and 
ham are particularly good used in this 
way to add variety. 

All kinds of left-over or canned fish may 
be folded into omelets. These are best 
moistened in white sauce before spreading 
on the omelet. A small quantity of grated 
cheese put into the omelet mixture com- 
bines especially well with fish. Spread the 
fish mixture over the surface and fold in. 
Season all these omelets well with salt, 
pepper, and paprika. Try adding mush- 
rooms sautéd in butter, and you will be 
delighted with the result. 

A cheaper combination omelet may 
be evolved by using a three-egg foundation, 
adding any of the cereal mixtures sug- 
gested above and cooking according to 
directions. Just before folding add any 
fish, meat, or vegetable desired. Creamed 
fish with a little diced tomato in it is a very 
delicious combination. Be very sure that 
the mixtures to be spread over the omelet 
before folding are moist. 

Especially appetizing and unique is a 
recipe for Spanish omelet that appeared on 
the Tested and Approved Recipe pages 
some months ago. It is well worth repeat- 
ing. The foundation is the puffy omelet. To 
fill a four or five egg omelet, fry six strips 
of bacon, remove from pan, and keep hot. 
Then cook together in the fat until tender 
four sliced ripe olives, four seedless raisins, 
six large mushrooms, one tablespoonful 
each of minced green pepper, minced 
pimiento, minced parsley, and minced 
onion, and one-half teaspoonful of paprika. 
When cooked add one tablespoonful of 
flour and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
After the omelet is removed from 
the oven, spread the filling over one- 
half, fold, and serve garnished with 
the hot strips of bacon. 

Another delicious omelet which 
goes to the “right spot” is made 
with tomatoes. Follow the same 





Then hold a warm platter close so 
that the finished omelet — golden 
brown and delicious—may be turned 
out without any danger of its break- 
ing. Garnish with parsley and serve 





Pour the mixture into the hot ome- 
let-pan, or a frying-pan may be used 





When brown on the bottom, add the 
filling. Here it is thinly sliced cheese 





Remove from the oven and fold one 
side on the side that has been filled 



































omelet recipe, but before placing it in 
the oven cover one half with diced ripe 
tomatoes, and sprinkle with salt. Let 
stay in the oven about eight minutes, 
remove, and fold. - Serve garnished with 
parsley. The diced tomatoes may also 
be stirred into the omelet before cooking. 
If canned tomatoes are used, do not add 
them until just before folding the omelet. 
If placed on the omelet before sending to 
the oven, they are apt to dry out. 

Savory Baked Omelet is different and 
also economical of eggs. To make it, 
take one cupful of milk, heat nearly to 
boiling, and add two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter. Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour with 
an equal quantity of cold milk and add it 
to the well-beaten yolks of two eggs, with 
one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, one-quar- 
ter teaspoonful of paprika, and one table- 
spoonful each of finely minced parsley and 
chives; beat this all into the hot milk and 
butter, and lastly fold in lightly the stiffly 
beaten whites of the two éggs. Pour into a 
buttered baking-dish and bake in a moder- 
ate oven fifteen to twenty minutes. For 
this recipe credit must again be given to 
Florence Spring. 

The **kiddies”’ will enjoy a peanut-butter 
omelet in the morning or for their dinner. 
To make this use the four-egg foundation 
as before if six people are to be served. 
Just before putting in the oven spread half 
with peanut-butter. If the peanut -butter 
seems very dry, moisten it by mixing with 
a little creamed butter or cream. When 
the omelet is dry on the top, remove from 
the oven and fold as usual. Turn on a 
hot platter and serve. 

Olives of different kinds may be utilized 
in omelets to add the necessary amount 
of nourishment when reducing the number 
of eggs used, and to those who are fond of 
olives the variation thus procured will be a 
pleasing one. Make the omelet as usual, 
using four eggs. Remove from the oven 
and spread one-half with chopped olives; 
fold and serve. The heat of the omelet 
is sufficient to heat the filling by the time 
it reaches the table. Ripe olives are par- 
ticularly well adapted to use in this way. 

The sweet omelet is not as well-known 
to most of us, but it is nevertheless both 
delicious and easily made. This variety 
of omelet can well be served when a hearty 
dessert is desired. In a buttered baking- 
dish place a layer of any kind of cooked 
fruit. Be sure that it is well drained from 
the juice. Over this pour a ‘three-egg 
omelet made exactly as directed above, 
with two exceptions: omit the usual amount 
of salt and pepper and add in their places 
only a speck of salt and two teaspoonfuls 
of powdered sugar; in place of one of the 
tablespoonfuls of water use a tablespoonful 
of lemon-juice. Bake in a slow oven about 
twenty minutes. Test as you would a 
custard. If a silver knife thrust in it 
comes out clean, the omelet is done. Serve 
at once. Pineapple, cherries, peaches, 
etc., can be used in this way. Also 
try for a change, marmalades 
(orange is very good), jams, con- 
serves, or apple-butter. These sweet 
omelets may be baked in individual 
dishes or custard-cups. The three- 
egg foundation will serve six people. 


This omelet ‘s not only an attractive 
dish, but one which furnishes a good 
deal of nourishment as well. With 
the addition of other foods, it may 


be served to as many as six persons 
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Tested and 


Approved 
RECIPES 


All measurements are level—standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Peach Tapioca Dessert Without Cream 1245 Calories 
1% cupful granulated tapi- 14 lemon, juice and rind 

oca 34 cupful sugar 
3 cupfuls boiling water 6 large peaches 

14 teaspoonful salt 

Cook together in a double-boiler the tapioca, 
water, and salt until the mixture is very clear. 
This will take from one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour. When the tapioca is nearly done, add the 
peaches, pared and cut into very thin slices. Re- 
move from stove, add sugar and lemon-juice. Serve 
very cold topped with whipped cream, sweetened, 
and flavored with almond. This recipe will serve 
six generously. 
Mrs. Lucy E. Hubbell, 2 Franklin Court, Garden City, L. 1. 


Hominy Pancakes 

1 cupful cold cooked hom- 
iny 1 cupful milk 

34 cupful bread fiour I egg 


I teaspoonful salt 


Mash hominy with a fork or force it through a | 
potato-ricer. Mix with it the flour siftéd with the | 


salt. Add the egg well-beaten and the milk. Drop 
by spoonfuls on a hot greased griddle. Turn and 
brown on the other side. 

Mrs. Joseph A. Kyle, 723 Brown St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Sour-Cream Pie with Dates 
Plain pastry 14 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful chopped dates I cupful sugar 
1 cupful sour cream I egg 
I teaspoonful flour 

Beat the egg well and add to it the sugar and flour 
mixed together; add the cream, dates, and salt. 
Bake between two crusts. This makes enough for 
one small pie. 
Mrs. Clyde Eddie, 107 East 15th Ave., Hutchinson, Kan, 


Wheat-Flour Pudding 


1 quart milk 
13% cupfuls flour 


Heat the milk to a foaming boil. 


I small egg 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 


it into the flour thoroughly with the back of a silver 


fork. This will make a crumbly mass; sift it into | 


the boiling milk very slowly, as you would corn- 
meal to make mush. Keep milk boiling all the time 


and for a moment after all the flourisin. Pour into | 
dish and serve with thin cream poured over, or | 
make slightly thinner and serve alone. Served with | 
brown sugar and thin cream or top milk, it makes | 


a good nursery dessert. 
Mrs. John L. Thomas, 2727 Elbridge Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 


Creamed Celery and Green Pepper 1118 Calories 
114 cupfuls celery cut in 3 tablespoonfuls flour 
inch lengths 3 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 small green pepper Salt 
1% cupfuls milk Pepper 
6 slices toast 


Boil the celery until tender. Drain and mix it 


with the green pepper, which has been sliced, after | 


removing the core and seeds. Make a cream sauce 
as follows: Melt the butter, add the flour, cook to- 
gether until bubbling, add the milk gradually, stir- 
ring constantly. Cook until smooth and thickened. 


Stir in celery and green pepper and add salt and 


pepper to taste. Serve on toast. 
Mrs. Edward F. Hines, 102 Pine St., Hinsdale, Ill. 


Fried Cauliflower with Onion 


1 head cauliflower I onion 


2 tablespoonfuls fat 
Cook a good-sized head of cauliflower in boiling 
salted water until tender. Drain and separate into 
flowerets. Brown the onion, minced, in the fat; 
add the cauliflower and cook ten minutes. 


Miss Florence Filoramo, 120 Bartholdi Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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800 Calories 


3075 Calories | 


1442 Calories | 





While it is | 
heating break the egg into the salt and flour. Rub | 


513 Calories | 
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A Word About the 


Do you realize that every recipe appearing in Good 
Housekeeping has actually been tried and voted 
good by a staff of culinary experts? Do you know 
that not one household appliance is recommended 
in our editorial or advertising pages until it has 
been thoroughly tested? If it passes the test credit- 
ably, it is then stamped with our Tested and Ap- 


proved label. 


To do this work of testing, and for 


purposes of experimentation along many lines of 
household efficiency, Good Housekeeping maintains 
alaboratory. This laboratory is known as the Good 


Housekeeping Institute. 


MENUS 


for 
OT e222 24 


(Any recipe called for will be sent for 
a two-cent slamp) 


Monday, Breakfast 


Eggs Scrambled with Ham 
Graham Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Rice Timbales and Gravy 
Apple-Tapioca Pudding 


Dinner 
Corned Beef Creamed Cabbage 
Boiled Turnips f 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Pumpkin Pie 


Tuesday, Breakfast 


Milk and Sugar 
Tomato Relish 


Cocoa 


Cereal 
Fish Cakes 
Bran Bread 


Luncheon 


Welch Rarebit on Crackers 
Fruit and Small Cakes 


Dinner 
Corned Chicken, Indian Style 
Green Salad 
Marshmallow Bread Pudding 


Wednesday, Breakfast 
Corn-Meal Mush Butter and Sirup 
Marmalade Bran Muffins 
Cocoa 


Luncheon 
Creamed Finnan-Haddie 
French-Fried Potatoes 
Baked Apples, Nuts, and Jelly 


Dinner 
Pot Roast with Rice 
Vegetable Salad 
Banana Ice-Cream Cake 
Coffee 


Thursday, Breakfast 


Grapes 
Creamed Codfish on Graham Bread 
Toast Cocoa 


Luncheon 
Hash Cauliflower au Gratin 
Lemon Jelly and Cream 


Dinner 
Tomato Soup 
Hamburg Steak, Onions 
Delmonico Potatoes 
Sponge Cake Coffee 
Crackers Cheese 


| Carrots & la Printemps 





| Eggplant and Mushroom Entrée 
| I eggplant 


| 2 tablespoonfuls butter 





Its offices, model kitchen, 


Marshmallow Bread Pudding 


2100 Calories 
4 slices stale bread, but- 2 cupful sugar 
tered 14 teaspoonful salt 
I quart milk 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
3 eggs 1 dozen marshmallows 
Cut bread three-eighths of an inch thick if the loaf 
is large, one-half inch thick if it is a small loaf. 
Place buttered bread in a buttered baking-dish, 
buttered side up; over it pour the eggs slightly 
beaten with the sugar, salt, and vanilla and then 
add the milk. Bake in a moderate oven one hour. 
Halve the marshmallows and put them on top of the 
pudding. Return to the oven and bake until the 


; marshmallows are delicately browned. Serve hot 
| with hard sauce or cold with whipped cream. It is 


very good without any additional sauce. 
Mrs. Percy E. Waller, Candatowa Farm, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


670 Calories 


1 cupful princess sauce 


1 cupful carrot strips 
Chopped parsley 


{ cuptul turnip cubes 

Steam carrots and turnips until tender, cover 
with sauce, and sprinkle with chopped parsley. 
The sauce is made as follows: 


3 tablespoonfuls butter 4 tablespoonful lemon- 


| 2 tablespoonfuls flour juice 


1 teaspoonful _ beef-extract 


r cuptful milk 
Dash pepper 


teaspoonful salt 
Melt butter, add flour, salt, pepper, cook until 
bubbling and add milk slowly. Stir constantly 
until it boils. Add lemon-juice, beef-extract, and 


| serve. Mrs. lan Maclaren, 430 E. Vine St., Stockton, Cal. 


825 Calories 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

3 cupfuls beef-stock 

‘4 cupful cream 

‘4 teaspoonful salt +g teaspoonful pepper 
Cut the eggplant in one-inch-thick slices. Pare 

and cut each slice in quarters. Soak for one hour in 


‘yg pound mushrooms 


| salted water. Skin the mushrooms (use stems also). 


Cook the eggplant and mushrooms in the beef-stock 
until they are soft. Then remove with a skimmer to 
a buttered casserole. Melt the butter, add the 


| flour, and cook until bubbling; to this add the beef- 


stock, gradually making a smooth gravy. Season 
with the salt and pepper and pour into the casserole. 


| Add the cream and bake in a slow oven for about 


fifteen minutes. 
Marian F. Nathan, 145 W. 76 St., N. Y. C. 


Pearl Barley Soup with Cabbage 840 Calories 


2 tablespoonfuls barley 1 pound head cabbage 
1% quarts water 3 green onions 
4% pound bacon I cupful top milk 


Soak the barley in the water for six hours. Put 


| the bacon through the food-chopper; cut cabbage 


and onions rather fine and add all three to the boiling 
barley and water; let simmer gently for one hour. 
Just before serving add the milk scalded. Season 
well with salt and pepper. 

Mrs. G. W. Hult, 419 Russell St., Portland, Ore. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


and experimental rooms 


4 
floor of a building at 105 West 39th Street, N. Y. i 
The Director of the Institute and her assistants are | 
all domestic science experts and graduates of schools | 
for scientific training. Other members of the Insti- | 
tute staff have received degrees in mechanical and f 


electrical engineering. 


The Institute gladly acts as a consulting bureau for { 
Advice and information on all kinds of 


readers. 


household problems are willingly given. 
cordially invited and urged to visit and inspect the 





occupy 





one entire 


You are 





Institute headquarters. Hours are from 9.00 to 5.30. 


1282 Calories 
2 tablespoonfuls bacon-fat 
I pint cold water 
Pepper 
Paprika 
About 14 cupful flour 
Scald the liver and remove any skin and gristle. 
Roll the liver in the flour to which the salt has been 
added, and fry in the bacon-fat until light brown. 
Remove meat from pan, sprinkle two tablespoonfuls 
of the salted flour in the fat, stirring until smooth 
and bubbling; add one cupful of water slowly, stir- 
ring constantly, and a little .» pper and paprika, 
making a smooth gravy. Chop the liver and with 
it the olives, and cook gently for ten minutes in the 


Liver with Olives 
14 pound beef liver 
10 large green olives 
14 teaspoonful salt 

6 slices toast 


other cupful of water, adding the gravy a few min- | 


utes before serving on toast. 
Cornelia Kent, 291 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


Pea Timbales 810 Calories 
1 cupful pea-pulp 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
3 eggs 1 tablespoonful flour 


Few drops onion-juice 14 teaspoonful salt 
¥ cupful milk Cayenne pepper 

Press fresh-cooked or canned peas through a 
sieve to make the cupful of pulp. Make a white 
sauce as follows: Melt the butter, add flour, and 
cook until bubbling. Add milk gradually, stirring 
all the while, until a smooth, medium-thick mixture 
results. To the white sauce add the eggs beaten, 
the rest of the ingredients, and seasoning to taste. 
Beat well together, put into small greased molds, 
and bake in a pan of water till set. Turn out on 
hot dish and surround with more white sauce or to- 
mato sauce. 

Mrs. Ian Maclaren, 430 E. Vine St., Stockton, Cal. 


Cream of Lettuce Soup 
2 cupfuls chopped lettuce 

4 cupfuls milk 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 


Grated rind of 1 orange 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
'4 teaspoonful salt 
% teaspoonful pepper 
Cayenne pepper 
The head lettuce is not as good for this as the 
long, green-leaved variety: Chop fine and boil in a 
small quantity of water about twenty minutes; 
drain if necessary, but leave at least a cupful of the 
liquor. Add to the lettuce and liquor, the milk, 
grated orange- and lemon-peel, and bring to a boil. 
lhicken with the butter and flour cooked together; 
add sait, pepper, and just a dash of cayenne and 
serve with hot toasted crackers. 
Mrs. Z. M. Stewart, 145 Bellamy St., Edmonton, Alberta 
Can, ; 
Roquefort Celery-Sticks 
6 good-sized, uniform cel- 
ery-stalks 
% pound Roquefort cheese \% teaspoonful paprika 
I tablespoonful olive-oil 1 tablespoonful butter 
Wash and dry the celery, removing any possible 
strings. 


6 drops Worcestershire 
sauce 


Plain salad and hot toasted crackers. 


Mrs. E. H. Butler, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y 


980 Calories | 


r Mix together the remaining ingredients | 
until smooth, fill the celery-stalks, and serve with | 





Friday, Breakfast 
Hot Baked Apples 


Cereal Griddle-Cakes Sirup 
Coffee Toast 
Luncheon 
Cream-of-Celery Soup 
Date and Apple Salad 
Chocolate Bread Pudding Tea 


Dinner 


Halibut with Oyster Sauce 

Samp Boiled Turnips 

Nut Bread and Butter 
Prune Pie 


MEATLESS DINNERS 


Peanut-Butter Nut Loaf 
Boiled Rice 
Celery and Green Pepper Salad 
Cinnamon Rolls offee 


Halibut or Codfish Chowder 
Stuffed Green 4 
Baked Apples ran Bread 


Clear Soup 
Cauliflower au Gratin 
Baked Lentils Pickles 
Rice Pudding with Raisins 


Self-Sufficient Clam Chowder 
Crackers 
Apple, Celery, and Nut Salad 
Raisin Corn Cake and Butter 
Coffee 


Pea Timbales with Tomato Sauce 
French-Fried Potatoes 
Rye Bread and Butter 
Sour-Cream Pie with Dates 
Coffee 


Salmon and Cheese Omelet 
Bread and Butter 
Dressed Lettuce 
Marshmallow Bread Pudding 


Cream of Lettuce Soup 
Hominy and Tomatoes 
Graham Bread 
Carrots a la Printemps 
Wheat-Flour Pudding 


Halibut with Oyster Sauce 
Creole Tomatoes 
Boston Brown Bread 
Cottage Pudding and Lemon Sauce 





Macaroni and Onions with Cheese 
Hot Corn Bread 
Rebecca Pudding with Jelly 


Cream-of-Cabbage Soup 
Baked Macaroni and Cheese 
Celery 
Lemon Jelly with Fruit and Nuts 


Baked Split Peas Pickles 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Apple Pie Cream Cheese 

offee 


er 





For Wartime 
Saving and 


ECONOMY 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be en- 
closed if unavailable manuscripts are to be returned. 


Curried Chicken, Indian Style 


1 to 2 teaspoonfuls curry- 
powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 
'g pound butter or any 1 cupful cream or rich milk, 
good shortening either sweet or sour 
¥4 cupful shredded coconut 


3152 Calories 


1 tender chicken (3 pound) 
6 small onions 
t clove garlic 


Chop the onions and garlic very fine and mix 
them with the curry-powder and salt. Fry the 
chicken in the fat and when half done add the 
curried onions; let all fry together (cover the 
frying-pan) till the meat is tender. Add the cream 
and the coconut and let all cook together slowly. 
When quite done the butter will separate from 
the thicker part of the gravy. Serve with boiled 


_ Tice. 


| items in the order given. 


| 3 tablespoonfuls butter 


Mrs. H. J. Wilson, 431 S. Ervay St., Dallas, Texas. 


Self-Sufficient Clam Chowder 


1 stalk celery, cut fine 

14 minced onion 

4 ounces bacon 

I small can concentrated 
tomato soup 

14 can corn 


1740 Calories 


25 clams, chopped 
Clam liquor 
Small pinch leaf thyme 
Few sprigs parsley, chopped 
Few chives, chopped 
t cupful diced potatoes 
{ grated carrot 1 cupful any left-over vege- 
“4 green pepper, cut fine table or rice 

14 pound cabbage chopped 


Put the liquor drained from the clams in a large 
kettle, adding all but the clams and the last three 
The bacon should be 
cut fine and fried with the onion. Boil slowly 
two to three hours; add boiling water if needed 
to thin it. Twenty minutes before serving fadd 
the chopped clams, corn, tomato soup. and left- 
over vegetable. The chowder should be thick 
when finished. 

Mrs. Rolfe Linton, 64 Glenwood Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Pot-Roast 2820 Calories 
4 pounds beef chuck or bot- 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
tom round 1 teaspoonful Worcester- 


shire sauce 
4 teaspoonful pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls flour Juice of 144 lemon 
3 cupfuls cold water 


t tablespoonful dripping 


Dredge both sides of the meat with flour, and 
brown each side ia a hot spider in which the table- 


| spoonful of dripping has been melted. Remove to 


an earthen casserole and pour over the meat the 
following sauce: In the hot spider melt the butter 
and blend with it the flour, adding the water gradu- 


| ally. Cook until thickened and smooth, and add the 


| seasonings. 


Pour over the meat and cook for three 
hours in a slow oven. If the piece of meat is thick, 


| cook longer. 


Mrs. C. A. Ratcliffe, 11 Westchester St.,Nantucket, Mass. 


Rice Apples 1650 Calories 


1 cupful rice 1 tablespoonful salt _ 
2 quarts boiling water _ _ 4.to 6 tablespoonfuls jam 
6 medium-sized apples 


Boil the rice in the boiling salted water until 


| tender; drain and save the water for use in soups. 


Pare the apples and remove the cores. Fill the 
centers of the apples with any favorite jam. Cut 
six pieces of cheese-cloth about twelve inches square. 
In the center place a heaping tablespoonful of rice; 
on this place the apple. Place rice around and on top 
of the apple. Then bring the corners of the cloth 


| together and tie firmly. The rice should coat the 


apple thickly. Drop into boiling water and cook 
until the apples are soft. This is a splendid dessert 


| for children, one with a glass of milk and a piece of 


toast furnishing an abundant supper for a small 
child. 


Miss Jeanne E. Johnson, 45 S. Eliott Pl.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Make breakfast an attractive meal—a happy beginning for the day. 
Ovington furnished the glass and china above and Wanamaker the other accessories 


ance of the table. 


SSAA 


Half the secret of it lies in the appear- 


What Shall We Have for Breakfast? 


ETWEEN the old-fashioned hearty 
breakfast and the coffee and roll 
of the slender modern meal, there 
is a golden mean. Those of us 

whose days are busy ones need to start 
them with plenty of nourishing food. This 
doe not mean that we should overload the 
stomach, but it does mean that we should 
take sufficient food to keep from feeling 
faint in the middle of the morning. The 
man of the family and the woman as well 
waste nerve-tissue and strength if they try 
to work on “nerve” rather than on nour- 
ishment. The body needs to be ‘‘coaled 
up” just as a furnace does for a day’s 
work—and to be coaled up sufficiently. 
But steaks and chops every morning are 
out of the question. The cost of meat is 
too high for most of us to afford such daily 
extravagance. Even minced meat or fish 
are in the nature of luxuries at breakfast- 
time. Eggs used to solve the morning- 
meal problem. But the price of eggs soars 
nowadays. The provident housewife has 
doubtless “‘put down” a liberal amount for 
fall and winter use—although, this year at 
a cost that does not make them especially 
cheap food. Some families, however, still 
regard the egg as the breakfast dish. For 
such tables and for those where eggs are 


Mold fried mush in a can, using a round bottle 
Slice and fry 


to form a hole for chopped meat. 
S4 


By Florence Spring 


REAKFAST 1s perhaps the most diffi- 

cult meal of all to plan in accordance 
vith the new economy régime. But in this 
article, Mrs. Spring has contributed many 
recipes for simple, nourishing dishes to 
serve in the morning. Each recipe has been 
tried in the kitchen of Gooov HousEKEEp- 
inc InstiTuTE, and those who were invited 
to pass gudgment voted the results all that 
could be desired. Perhaps you are tired of 
what you are in the habit of having for 
breakfast. If so you can vary your break- 
fast menus by using the exceptional recipe 
printed in this article. You'll find them 
very good indeed, dependable, economi- 
cal—and a sure relief from any ten- 
dency toward monotonous breakfast menus. 


occasionally served, there are various com- 
binations which are excellent, but that do 
not require one egg for each person. They 
will be given later on in this article. 
Almost every one wants fruit for break- 
fast. This need not be expensive. Watch 
the markets. Buy grapefruit when there is 
a sudden drop in price; oranges when most 
plentiful; bananas when ripest or when 
there is a glut in the market. You will be 
surprised to see how you can cut the fruit 
bill by watching the market closely. 
Stewed rhubarb makes a healthful break- 


or serve the halves like grapefruit. 


fast fruit. Apples, uncooked, baked, fried, 
or in apple-sauce can not be improved 
upon. Try slicing them and baking them 
slowly in a glass casserole with bits of but- 
ter and brown sugar. Serve hot for a first 
course with cream, butter, or milk. When 
cooking this dish, cover it for the first part 
of the time, then uncover to brown. Put 
it into the oven when you first begin to 
get breakfast so that it may have as long a 
time to cook as possible. Or it may be 
cooked the day before and reheated. An- 
other delicious apple dish for breakfast is 
made by taking whole apples, leaving the 
skin on, and coring. Cut crosswise in 
eight-inch slices, but do not cut entirely 
through. Set the apples close together in a 
deep frying-pan; put sugar and butter in 
the holes; add two tablespoonfuls of water; 
cover and cook. When soft, turn carefully 
and serve hot with cream. 
Advertisements of package cereals usu- 
ally quote alluring figures to prove how sur- 
prisingly low is the cost of cereals per 
saucer. And yet, they do not seem so 
cheap when the housewife begins to cast 
up accounts! Try buying them in larger 
quantities. At the beginning of the cool 
weather, package cereals may be bought 
by the case to (Continued on page 182) 


Vary the way you serve oranges. Arrange the sections like the petals of a daisy, 


Or the juice may be served in a tall glass 
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To truss a bird for roasting: draw the 
thighs close to the body; hold them by a 
skewer through the middle joint and body 


The second step is to cross the drum- 
sticks, as in the center above, and with a 
string to tie them down to the tail 


“ HE tradesman is often forced 
to misrepresent his goods in an 
attempt to meet the unthink- 
ing demands of the housewife,” 

said a Federal food expert, who probably 
has a more intimate knowledge of poultry 
and the conditions of its marketing 
than any other person in this country. 
“By her insistent demand for goods out 
of season, coupled with her well-aired 
prejudice against cold storage, she virtu- 
ally sets a trap for the retailer and forces 
him to give an incorrect report on his 
goods. At the same time she cheats 
herself out of true food-values, and is 
the poorer in dollars and cents. It is 
no longer necessary for the woman to 
feed and kill and pluck the fowls which 
she uses in her kitchen, but under 
modern marketing conditions it is quite 
as necessary for her to learn to buy them 
intelligently.” 

A woman who would be shocked at 
the extravagance of demanding straw- 
berries in January or fresh cantaloup at 
Christmas will ask for a nice fresh roast- 
ing chicken on the Fourth of July. 
She is serenely unconscious of the fact 
that a fresh roasting chicken is not to 
be had at that time for love or money. 
The dealer must sell her cold storage 
stock or none. Had she ordered fresh 
broilers instead of roasting chickens, 
she would have gotten the best that 
the market affords at any season, and 
at the lowest price. For it so happens 
that poultry is both best and cheapest 
when it is most plentiful. Consumers 
should learn to use fresh poultry in 
season just as they do fresh fruits and 
vegetables, leaving the cold storage 
product to be used only when the fresh 
1s unobtainable. Although poultry 
which has been properly prepared for 
cold storage and kept in the warehouse 
under good conditions is an excellent 
food, and much better, on the whole, 
than it is generally given credit for 
being, there is no doubt that the fresh 
article is, other things being equal, 
decidedly supzcior both in flavor and 
appearance. 

It is not until women have mastered 
the facts regarding the seasonal produc- 





WHAT IN 


By Lucy Oppen 























Turn the bird over on ‘its breast. Cross 
the string attached to the tail, drawing 
each end around lower skewer as below 





Again cross the string and draw it 
around each end of the upper skewer. 
Fasten it in a knot and cut off the end 





Below is the bird all trussed and ready for 
the roasting. An advantage of this way of 
trussing is that no strings show on the breast 











POUL. ees 


Next place the wings close to the body as 
shown above. Insert a skewer through 
the wings and body. Remove the wing-tips 








At the left, the fourth move is shown. 
The neck has been removed at the base, 
and the skin is being skewered back 


tion of foodstufis that they are in a posi- 
tion to buy to the greatest advantage. 
Some cold-storage enthusiasts will swear 
that the cold-stored article is just as 
good as the fresh and that it really makes 
little difference whether women buy one 
or the other. The truth is that neither 
in appearance nor flavor is cold-storage 
poultry as good as fresh, other things 
being equal. Other things seldom are 
equal, however, and it is frequently 
possible to buy second-grade fresh 
poultry cheaper than first-grade cold- 
storage poultry. For instance, during 
the latter part of April, fresh turkeys 
were selling in the New York market for 
from twenty-three to twenty-eight cents 
a pound at wholesale. Cold-storage 
turkeys, on the other hand, were selling 
at thirty to thirty-three cents whole- 
sale. This was because the fresh turkeys, 
coming late in the season, were inferior 
and flabby, while the frozen turkeys had 
been stored at the height of the sea- 
son when the birds were at their best. 
There are many factors other than 
the mere question of cold storage which 
determine the quality of poultry. In 
selecting goods it is necessary for the 
housekeeper not only to consider age 
and toughness, but she must be able 
also to know the relative merits and 
demerits of ‘‘scalded’”’ and ‘‘dry- 
picked”’ poultry, of “drawn” and “‘un- 
drawn,” and of the ‘‘hard-frozen” and 
“chilled”? varieties. Then, weighing 
one thing with another, she will be 
able to make her decision wisely. 
Before considering these matters, 
however, it may be well to emphasize 
certain facts of importance in connec- 
tion with the general subject of cold 
storage. Government investigations 
have proved that a chicken which has 
been put into cold storage will lose its 
flavor and its fresh appearance long 
before there is any change in its 
nutritive value. It is for flavor and 
appearance, then, that we spend a very 
large proportion of our food allowance. 
A chicken which has been properly 
handled, if left in cold storage for 
three months, can not be distinguished 
in taste or (Continued on page 158) 
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Here is graham bread of good crum and texture made with 
the common commercial type of long-keeping dried yeast 


This graham bread can not be distinguished by taste from 
that at the left. It is made from the compressed yeast shown 


TESTED USES FOR APPROVED FOODS 


OME-MADE BREAD has a 
flavor and nourishment peculiar 
to itself, and few housekeepers 
realize the important part yeast 

plays in producing these characteristics. 

Did you ever taste a slice of the product 
known as aerated bread? The loaf is light 
and tender, but the lightness is due en- 
tirely to air mechanically mixed with the 
dough. The result is light enough, to be 
sure, but it lacks utterly the peculiar 
nutty flavor of ordinary yeast-raised 
bread. 

Yeast is a colorless plant so small as to be 
visible only under the microscope. The 
yeast-plants as they grow and multiply 
produce carbon-dioxid gas and a small 
amount of alcohol. It is the former that 
raises the dough, producing the required 
lightness. The growth of the yeast-plant 
so necessary for making palatable bread is 
closely dependent upon food and the 
proper temperature. The plants grow 
readily in temperatures between 57° and 
90° F. At a higher temperature than 90° 
the results are not good, and at a lower 
temperature than 57° the growth is much 
slower, and the bread in consequence is 
raised more slowly. An exception must 
be made in the winter months when the 
flour used is extremely cold; under these 
circumstances 95° is none too high. An 
excellent method of artificially producing 
the right temperature is to suspend the 
bread-mixer over a pan of warm water. Do 
not let the water get too hot, and do not 
allow the bread-mixer to sink into the 
water. With such an arrangement, bread 
can be mixed and baked in three hours, 
provided a live yeast or yeast ferment is 
used for the process. 

There are two kinds of yeast prepara- 
tions available. Both have been tested and 
found to be pure by Dr. Wiley, and both 
are capable of producing equally good 
bread when properly used, but they de- 
mand radically different methods of bread- 
making. The loaves illustrated were 
mixed with similar ingredients, but in the 
one case a dried yeast was used, while 
compressed yeast was used for the other 
loaf. There was so little variation in the 
texture and flavor that not even an expert 
can tell from tasting which is made from 
dried and which from compressed yeast. 

S6 


What makes bread rise? It’s these infin- 
itesimal plants which can be seen only 
through a microscope; in growing they 
give off carbon dioxid, which raises the 
bread. Small plants may be seen above 
“budding” from the “mother” yeast 


The compressed yeast is the type most 
common in cities and towns. It is com- 
posed of large quantities of the yeast- 
plants mixed together with a small quan- 
tity of starch and some other material. 
The yeast itself is gathered from the vats 
where it is grown, collecting as a surface 
scum. After washing and partially remov- 
ing the water the mass is pressed into 
cakes. In this type of yeast-cake the plants 
are alive and vigorous, ready to start their 
growth in the bread-dough as soon as food 
and temperature conditions are right for 
them. Compressed yeast will give good 
results only if used when fresh. Hence, if 
you can not obtain the fresh compressed 
yeast, do not attempt to use it. 


Dried Yeast and Its Use 


HE other commercial variety of yeast, 

the dried yeast-cake, is made by mixing 
the yeast with a large proportion of starch, 
usually in the form of corn-meal, pressing 
it into cakes, and slowly drying it at a 
low temperature. This drying-process, 
though it does not kill the yeast-plants, 
does prevent their growing as rapidly as in 
the compressed yeast. Nevertheless, if 


they are allowed time to develop in a warm, 
sugary liquid, they revive and begin to 
grow as actively as the compressed yeast. 
Therefore, while dried yeast-cakes are not 
quite so convenient to use, they have a 
much greater adaptability. They may be 
preserved for weeks or even months, and 
the yeast-plants will still be available. 
Moreover, they can not decay or mold, 
because they contain no moisture. 

In using the compressed yeast be very 
sure that the cake is crumbled into water 
no more than lukewarm; go° is the maxi- 
mum. When the yeast has been softened 
in water to form a milky liquid, add it to 
the rest of the lukewarm liquid ingredients; 
finally knead in the flour. 

The time required for bread to rise 
depends on the amount of yeast used. 
Two yeast-cakes will raise a given amount 
of dough twice as rapidly as one yeast-cake 
will, because twice the number of yeast- 
plants are grown. This is not harmful to 
the flavor of the bread, but care must be 
taken to watch the bread and bake it as 
soon as it is raised sufficiently. Remember, 
it is not the quantity of yeast used, but the 
condition of the raised dough that spells 
success or failure. Whether much or little 
yeast is used, bread should never be raised 
over the limit of ‘‘ twice its bulk.”” There is 
no new better rule to follow in bread- 
making than this old-fashioned one. 

When the dried yeast cakes are used 
in bread-making, a preliminary step is 
needed in order to insure the yeast’s being 
alive and active when mixed with the 
dough. The first step is to peel one 
medium-sized potato, cut it into quarters, 
and boil it in two pints of water until soft; 
then drain off the water and save it. Mash 
the potato fine. To this mashed potato 
add a tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of ‘salt, and enough potato-water to 
make one quart of liquid. Add sufficient 
clear cold water to make the full quart if 
there is not enough of the potato water. 
Mix all this together and allow it to stand 
until it is luke-warm. Place it in a one- 
quart preserve jar. Next crumble one cake 
of dry yeast into the liquid and let the 
mixture stand uncovered in a warm place 
at 70° to 80° F. The better plan is to 
mix this at night and let it stand till 
morning. (Concluded on page 108 
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TESTED 


SLES SE 


First and foremost, a fruit-jar must 
have a perfect seal. This type at- 
tains it with an ingenious clamp 
that can be readjusted each season 


“MAN what you can, what you 
can’t, dry!” has been spread 
broadcast in this time of practical 
economy. Many jars have been 
tested and approved at the Goop 
HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE. The 
main thing in a preserving jar is 
to have it air tight, after the 
rubbers and covers have been 
properly adjusted. The second 
thing is to have a wide neck on | 
your jar to insure easy packing — 
and cleaning. The types of jars 
shown are the “Double Safety” 
and “Queen” jars. The distinc- 
tive part of these jars is that 
the clamp may be readjusted the 
second year, if the cover seems 
loose. To accomplish this, turn the clamp 
to the place on the jar marked “tight.” 
The price of the can is subject to dealer. 


COMBINATION of a gas range and 

fireless cooker is illustrated in the 
Favorite Fireless Gas Range. It is a cab- 
inet type of range and is very well con- 
structed. The oven heats to a temperature 
of 450° to 475° F. inten minutes. In one of 
the tests at the INstiTUTE the oven was 
heated to 475° F. and some baking-powder 
biscuits were put in. Naturally this low- 
ered the temperature; so the gas was left on 
for five minutes. Then, by turning off the 
gas the oven was made “‘fireless,” and in 
twelve minutes the biscuits baked to a rich 
golden brown. Price is subject to dealer. 


me” be but that steam is hot.” How 
4 often we have said that when refill- 
ing the teakettle! The Griswold Aluminum 
Teakettle, however, has a unique way of 
overcoming this by the raising of a small 
lid between the spout and the handle, 
which obviates removing the cover at all. 
The handle is safeguarded against burned 
hands in that it is equipped with an ebon- 
ized wood which is a non-conductor of heat. 
The working capacity of this kettle is five 
quarts. Price is subject to dealer. 


P there anything quite like corn-meal 
muffins made from the freshly ground 
corn-meal? In this time of eating the 
coarse breads in place of white bread, it is 
1 convenience as well as an economical 
leature to grind your own cereals. This 
family grist-mill is easily adjusted so it 
will first crack and then grind your cereal 
satisfactorily. The price is $5.00. 


HELPS 


Below is a “fireless” range of the cabinet 
type. Heat the oven to the desired tem- 
perature, place the food in it, leave the 
gas on five minutes more to assure a hot 
enough oven, then shut it off entirely 




































































The hand grist-mill above is a kitchen 
convenience at any time; in wartime it 
is almost a necessity. With it you can 
prepare all sorts of whole grains for use 


A new departure in vacuum sweepers is 
this electrically driven “baby” model. 
It lifts the rug slightly and vibrates just 
enough to shake the dust and dirt loose 





FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 










The sturdy aluminum teakettle 
shown above is unique in having 
the opening for filling be- 
tween the spout and the handle 


[= vacuum suction sweeper is 
radically different from the 
usual vacuum cleaner. The 
“Baby” Hoover is an electrically 
operated machine with a motor- 
driven brush that causes the rug 
to be slightly lifted from the floor 
and in so doing the rug is made 
to vibrate, thus loosening the par- 
ticles of dust and dirt so they are 
drawn into the bag as the machine 
is slowly pushed over the rug. As 
a suction sweeper it proved effi- 
cient under the tests made at the In- 
STITUTE. Price is subject to dealer. 

An impression is common that 
machine cleaning of oriental rugs 
may destroy their nap. This is 
not true. The INstITuTE consulted with 
a well-known Fifth Avenue firm of rug 
dealers in regard to oriental rug cleaning. 
Genuine Orientals are old and partially 
worn when imported, and embedded in the 
pile is a quantity of sharp lime sand of the 
Orient, together with innumerable cut 
fibers of the rug. No type of cleaning 
known to the East has been able to re- 
move it. In consequence every Oriental 
sold by this company is given a thorough 
cleaning with a machine before it is allowed 
to leave the warerooms. Unless this is done, 
any suction machine will draw from the rug 
a certain amount of loose pile until it has 
all been removed, thus giving the impres- 
sion that the machine is cutting the fiber. 
Once these loose fibers are removed, no 
more will be formed if the rug is kept clean. 


HILE Goop HovsEKEEPING InstTI- 

TUTE can make no purchases of the 
articles tested and described in this depart- 
ment, it will gladly furnish the manufac- 
turers’ names and addresses, and where it 
is possible to do so, the prices of any articles 
mentioned on this page. At the present 
time, market conditions are variable, so 
that no price can be guaranteed for any 
length of time. We give you here only an 
approximate idea of cost. 

Will you not write us of your particular 
problems in housekeeping? We shall be glad 
tohelp you. All letters should be accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelop. 

The following bulletins are available in 
limited quantities: revised edition to date 
of Household Devices Tested & Approved, 
25c; Cooking Utensils, 15c; Efficiency 
Kitchens, 15c; Menu-Building by Calo- 


ries, 5c. Write for one or more of them. 
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LAUNDRY 
By Mildred Maddocks 


EEKLY laundry work is a bug- 
bear to many women who, 
without it, would undertake 
the routine of their house- 

work cheerfully without a maid. It has 
become common to send it out, or to have 
a laundress by the day. But it becomes 
increasingly difficult for housekeepers to 
secure this service. Good HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE believes that laundry work 
would not be the burden that it now is if 
the proper facilities for doing it were avail- 
able in every home. It has therefore 
planned an efficiency laundry. 

Some time ago a highly successful effi- 
ciency kitchen was originated by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INstiTUTE. This kitchen 
taught above all else that much depends 
upon the placing of the equipment. This 
is as true of a laundry as it is of a kitchen. 
If the work is properly ‘‘routed,’’ it can be 
accomplished in a comparatively short 
time and with the least possible fa- 
tigue to the worker. The workroom 
should be pleasant, simply planned, 
sanitary, and scrupulously clean. Laun- 
dering is not drudgery under such con- 
ditions. 

The room need not be large. Too much 
floor-space means that the worker tires 
herself unnecessarily by walking over a 
large area. If it is possible to plan a room 
especially for the work, a space twelve by 
fifteen feet is ample. This 
room is adapted, however, to : 
the use of only one worker at a 
time. If you can not plan a [ 
new laundry, but must use the a 
one already available, do not be 
discouraged if it is larger than 
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Good Housekeeping Institute planned the Efficiency Laundry shown above. 


Its aim is utmost convenience. 


The woman who must use the facilities she 


has at hand for laundry work may yet adopt the principles followed here 


cared for by washing, then wiping 
with a liquid wax. preparation. A_lin- 
oleum thus treated and cared for will 
last indefinitely, and you need have no 
hesitation in scrubbing it if necessary. 
Renew the wax, and the water can do no 
damage to the linoleum; but if wax or 
oil are not used, the linoleum will 
gradually dry out and crack. Moreover, 
the dirt that remains more or less on 
the surface with the wax treatment sinks 
deep into the untreated linoleum. There 
is no floor so difficult to scrub and clean 
as unwaxed linoleum. If a more expen- 
sive floor can be afforded linotile laid 
in block pattern is entirely satisfactory. 


KITCHEN TABLE 


FOR 5 BURNER GAS PLATE 








The door and window trim in the 
laundry are plain and unpaneled. The 
doors are the so-called slab doors. 
At present, these are somewhat expen- 
sive, because there are no plain stock 
doors made. (And they will not be 
made until there is a strong demand 
for them.) But the time and effort 
saved in caring for them is well worth 
consideration, and we strongly urge that 
these doors be chosen for the work- 
rooms of the house—even though they 
must be built to order. 

Ventilation in the laundry is most 
important. Moreover, it is necessary to 
secure it without placing the ironing 
equipment in a direct draft 
that will cool the irons and 
dry the sprinkled clothes too 
rapidly. Transoms are the 
inost practical solution of the 
problem of ventilation. But 
architects object to transoms, 
claiming that they detract from 
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these measurements. It may 
be made an efficient working- 
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the appearance of the exterior 
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place by correct planning. Cen- 
ter the work around the largest 
piece of equipment. 





of the house by interfering with 
the uniformity of the window 











The walls of the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Efficiency 











Laundry are of hard plaster. 
They are finished with a wash- 
able oil-paint finish in, soft gray- 
green. -Metal tiling might very 
well be used for the walls, but 
the initial expense will _ be 
greater. If you own your 
house, however, it is an invest- 
ment : well worth considering. 
The baseboard is flush with the 
wall so that there are no ridges 
to collect dust. 

The floor is covered with 
green and white block linoleum. 
This was first laid, allowed to 
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plan. 

In the INstituTE Efficiency 
Laundry the architect very 
cleverly incorporated the 
transom in the very design 
for the window, thus com- 
pletely doing away with this 
objection. 

The lighting fixtures should 
be numerous. The first cost of 
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installing them is high because 
of the seeming extravagance in 





LOW BEACH 


outlets. To offset this, the 
lighting bill can be controlled 





FOR BASKET 


to a surprising extent, because 
each equipment is served by a 





lamp of small candle-power 





placed just where it is most 
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needed. The lighting fixtures in 





stretch for two weeks, then 
cemented firmly to the floor. It 
wag given a thorough coating of 
paste wax. Every pore of the 
linoleum was so filled with wax 
that there could be no possi- 
bility of cracking from drying. 
This linoleum can be easily 
88 


Much depends on right placing of equipment. 
should be “routed” so that it is done without waste motion. 
Examine the above plan with sequence of work in mind 


pT 


SRR 


The work 


the Efficiency Laundry consist 
of one overhead in the center of 
the room, with bracket fixtures 
on either side of the washtubs. 
the ironing-board, and the sew- 
ing-table. Over the kitchen 
cabinet (Continued on page 193) 
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“With a numerous household to feed, 
I am ready to meet every need. 
And it can’t be denied that the way | provide 
Is a case of good judgment indeed.” 


“This is real economy!” 


So says the long headed “Man of the house.” 
: Man-fashion, he thinks of the delicious flavor of 


= his favorite Campbell “kind”, and of the keen 
relish that it gives to the whole meal. He 


wants it when he wants it. That is pretty often. And he wants to 
be sure that there is plenty of it in the house. 

But the thrifty housewife remembers more than this. She knows 
that this appetizing soup is as wholesome and useful as it is tempting. 
She knows that the whole question of good living at moderate cost 


is simplified by 


*Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is economical in every sense of the word. 

We use selected vine-ripened tomatoes. And we retain only the pure fruity 
part and juice—all the goodness of the tomato. This amounts to 88 per cent. This 
is economy at the very start. And you have the benefit of it. 

(An eminent authority states that in canned tomatoes only about 45 per cent 
of the tomato is used; 55 per cent being lost as waste.) 

By the Campbell process we also retain not only the agreeable natural flavor 
of the ripe tomato, but its important dietetic qualities so valuable in promoting 
health and good digestion. 

You can serve it with milk added, as a rich Cream of Tomato. Or with the 
addition of boiled rice or noodles it is in itself a nutritious light 
repast. Or it may be used to make a pleasing sauce for meat, 
fish, eggs, spaghetti, etc., and in many other inviting ways. 

Coming to you completely cooked and prepared, it saves your mate- 
rials, saves your fuel, lightens your labor cost. 

In fact it is wise economy to order this satisfying soup from your grocer 
by the dozen or the case now, under the present favorable price conditions, 
and so make sure of your regular supply. 


21 kinds 
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OVINGTON’S 


Good Housekeeping means 
attractive entertaining as 
much as anything else. It is 
the little dash of variety that 
spices your own daily routine 
—the little taste that lets 
your friends know just what 
a good housekeeper you are. 
And at Ovington’s this Fall, 
thereare many new and inter- 
esting suggestionstohelpyou. 


erro Se SE 


[asain ay si aa ae ’ 3 
100—For fruit or for flowers, nothing 
could be more attractivethanagenerously 
proportioned bowl of yellow, iridescent 
glass—contrasting most effectively with 
the block of black glass supporting it. 
10 in. in diameter. Price $3.50. 


101—A three piece jar of double utility 
is this one—made to hold either sweet- 
meats or mayonnaise. In piain crystal, 


sapphire blue, rich amber, or green, it 
stands 814 in. high. At only $1.50, it is 
a most unusual value. 


102—A smart little bow] and ladle—its 
panelling and base richly edged with gold 
—provides a dainty way of serving whip- 
ped cream. Price, complete, only $2.50. 


103—Toilet bottles are always useful, 
and here they are beautiful in addition 
edged with a gold line which also rims 
the stopper and with gold labels: Alcohol, 
Peroxide, Toilet Water, Listerine, Pond’s 
Extract, Cologne. 234 in. square and 
4144 in. high, they are only $1.00 
apiece—$5.00 for six. 


104—Everyone is knitting this fall; but 
not everyone has a worsted holder so at- 
tractive as this one of silver-plate— 
capable of holding a quantity of wool. 
Its price is only $3.50. 


312-314 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


OVINGTON’S 


October Good Housekeeping 





Discoveries wanted ! 
or both? 





is £ @ YY oe £ ee 


What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 
We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 


Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


A Container for Drippings—A lard bucket 
| or preferably a can such as lard substitutes 
| come in may be made into an excellent 

receptacle for saving all grease drippings in. 
; Cut two slits in the center of the lid at right 
| angles to each other and bend down the four 
| corners thus made. Slip a fourfold thickness 
| of cheese-cloth or gauze down into the hole 
| and make a little “well.” Pour your drippings 
| through this cloth and they will be saved, 
| strained, and covered all with one operation. 

The cheese-cloth strainer may be replaced or 
washed as often as necessary. 

Miss M. A., Ark. 


Upholstery Covers for the Baby-Carriage 
—The appearance of your baby-carriage will 
be improved by piqué slip-covers made to 
button on to the upholstery. These covers 





| should be cut to fit the lines of the carriage 
| and may be hand-scalloped. They are readily 


removable, easily washed, and make the 
carriage look trim and clean. 


MrsctoG. BNNs Xk. 


Threading a Single-Thread Machine—We 
have found the following method a time-saving 
way of threading up our single-thread sewing- 
machine: break the thread off at the spool, 
leaving the machine threaded up. Tie the 
thread of the new spool to the end that was 
broken off and pull toward the needle. Break 
the old thread off, thread the new through 
the needle, and you are ready to sew. 

Miss C. J..C., Md. 


Clean Soft Water—The problem of keeping 
cistern water clean and sweet may be solved 
in this manner: Instead of having the rain- 
water drain directly from the roof into the 
cistern, have it flow first into a large tile 
filled with gravel and from this into the cistern 
proper. The gravel will filter the water nicely. 
To keep the water sweet after it is in the cis- 
tern it is necessary that there should bean air 
vent in the cistern. This may consist of a 
three-inch iron pipe carefully covered with 
fine screening to keep out dust, leaves, and 
the like. With such a system frequent clean- 
ing of the cistern is unnecessary. This saving 
in itself will soon pay for the additional cost 
of installation. Mrs. I. K. H., 0. 


A Tip to Kodakers—In taking snap-shots 
there is usually so much “fixing” in preparing 
to take the picture that the subject un- 
consciously assumes an unnatural pose or 
expression. ‘To avoid this have the subject 
look away from the camera; then let the opera- 
tor count one, two, three. At the word three 
the subject is to turn his attention directly 
toward the camera, and the shutter is snapped. 
This plan will bring much better results 
than those ordinarily obtained. 

Miss H. K., Cal. 


To Clean Lamp-Chimneys—Wash lamp 
chimneys in warm suds in which a little laundry 
bluing has been sprinkled; then rinse in clear 
warm water, and place in the sun or in a warm 

| place until dry. They will be much clearer 
treated in this way than if they are polished 
with a cloth. Miss E. M., Ga. 


Let the Thermo Heip Out—I find my 
thermos-bottle comes in handy when I wish 
to serve coffee to more people than my per- 
colator will accommodate. My percolator 
will hold six cups. This I make in the regular 
way an hour or so before I wish to serve it, 
pour it into the thermos-bottle, which, of 
course, would keep it hot for hours, and then 
proceed to make another potful, to be ready 
just in time toserve. The coffee in the thermos- 
bottle I hold in reserve for the second helping. 

Mis. M. E., Minn. 


A Biweekly Holiday—A scheme followed 
by my daughter and myself might interest 
you. We each have one entire day, every 
other week, in which we can do exactly as 
we please either at home or away from it. 
At first it was difficult to realize that although 
daughter was down-stairs, yet I must go down 
to answer the phone or the door; she, in turn, 
found it trying at first to entertain my ‘‘pecu- 
liar guests (we all have some), while I was 
quietly enjoying a book in my room. Ii we 
take this particular day to have a guest at 
luncheon, we are as much a guest on this day 
as is our visitor. To persons having few 
outside pleasures and a great deal to do it has 
proven a wonderful diversion. 

Mrs. A. E. M., N. J. 

About Children’s Stockings—I buy all my 
little son’s stockings of the same _ brand, 
weight, and price. By doing this, it is then 
not necessary after washing to match up the 
different pairs as to weight, weave, length, 
and I might almost say color; for after being 
laundered, the different shades of black are 
often as mismated as though they were origin- 
ally of different colors. This method of buying 
also does away with the odd ones that accumu- 
late in every mother’s darning-bag—a_ con- 
dition so often brought about by a mishap to 
a new pair, which leaves one perfect stocking 
and one hopelessly snagged. Then, too, few 
boys give the right and left knee the same 
wear, as kneeling in playing will result in an 
uneven strain, and one of the two stockings 
will: far outlast the other. In having them 
all alike, the ‘“‘good’” ones, the ‘‘mediums,” 
and the “bads” need oniy to be sorted out 
each week and placed together. 

Mrs. E. B. M., Kan. 


A Tea-Wagon for Baby’s Bath—I seem 
to find that the tea-wagon has almost count- 
less uses. My latest is to bathe the baby on 
it! When the bathroom is not warm enough 
for his majesty’s bath, the sitting-room fire- 
place has to be the scene of operations. Then 
[ appreciate my tea-wagon. I wheel it into 
the bathroom and place on each shelf a_pro- 
tecting piece of oilcloth cut to fit. On the lower 
shelf go powder, vaseline, cotton, pins and the 
pile of fresh clothes. From the handle-bar 
hang towels and cloths, and on top is the bowl 
of water. With the equipment gathered to- 
gether, I wheel all into the warm room, add 
baby to the collection, and proceed. When 
the bath is over, I remove the bowl of water, 
lay a warm folded towel on the top shelf, 
and dress the baby on it. 

Mrs. J. M. C., Utah 
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Veal Loaf with Macaroni Fromage. Slice 
Libby’s Veal Loaf and heat. Make a circular 
border of boiled macaroni elbows on a hot platter. 
Arrange the Veal Loaf in the center, cover with a 
white sauce, and sprinkle over with grated cheese. 
No meat ever prepared is more delicious than 
Libby’s chefs make Libby’s Veal Loaf. 


Libby’s Fruit Coupe. Chill and dice Libby’s 
Hawaiian Pineapple, Libby’s Pears, Libby’s Cher- 
ries, and Libby’s California Peaches into coupe 
glasses, pour the syrup over the fruit, and garnish 
with whipped cream. A pretty touch is to color 
the cream with fruit juice or with some currant or 
grape jelly melted. This is an ideal way to use any 
fruits that may be left over from desserts or salads. 


Asparagus Salad Espafiol. Try this new and 
delicious asparagus salad which Libby’s chefs 
have just originated. Arrange the juicy stalks of 
Libby’s California Asparagus on a dish. To one- 
half cupful of vinegar add half a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
cupful of olive oil, half a cupful of Libby’s Olives 
chopped, and two of Libby’s Pimientos chopped. 
Pour over the asparagus. 


Chili Con Carne Bostonese. Boston brown 
bread combines deliciously with the meat, beans, 
and highly seasoned sauce in Chili Con Carne— 
the national dish in Spanish speaking countries. 
Heat Libby’s Chili Con ‘Carne. Dish on a hot 
platter, surround with triangular slices of the Bos- 
ton brown bread, and garnish with chopped parsley. 


Pineapple Dessert Eden. Bring to a boil the 
syrup from Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Remove from the stove and add two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine that has been soaked 
three minutes in a half cup of cold water. When 
lukewarm pour into a serving bowl. Place a 
round of sponge cake in the center, surround 
with the luscious pineapple slices, and chill. When 
the jelly has set, garnish with whipped cream, 
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ie the world. True to their ideal everyone can afford to enjoy it. 
“'on of putting up kitchens where each food grows the finest, Libby When you see how much more tender and delicious Libby’s 
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An Wicsoaibens “ 


that charms 


The atmosphere that 
breathes exquisite taste 
in one’s home is charm- 
ingly reflected in 
hangings of “Kapock’ 
Sunfast and Tubfast 
Drapery Fabrics. 


GUARANTEE Dp / 


Captivating colors and 
patterns at your favor- 
ite store. Look for the 
basting thread trade 
mark in edge of 
genuine. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. E Philadelphia 


Upor rpapest of you 
will send , Free, sample t 
ng 256 Kapock styl 
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|: have been told that. they are Ca used by too much acid 
j 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. W iley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 


companies your request. 


No exceptions can be made to this 


tule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 


analyzed. 


Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 


to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 1, 


TWILIGHT SLEEP AGAIN 
| Ww appreciate very much any information 
| which 1 might care to give me concerning ** Twilight 
| Sleep."” I have two children and experienced serious 
| trouble in bringing them into the world; consequently 
iI am interested in 
| 


Twilight Sleep.” 
Se ee ee oe, oe 
The practise in childbirth known as ‘twi- 
‘light sleep” consists of giving morphin and 
|scopolamin. Morphin is one of the alkaloids 
derived from opium; scopolamin is an alkaloid 
lderived from hyoscyamus. Both of these 
drugs are extremely active and should be 
fused either separately or together with the 
|greatest care to avoid serious and even fatal 
jresults. These drugs in the pregnant mother 
|bring on: a semi-unconscious insensibility to 
lpain. There is a very marked antipathy 
to the use of “twilight sleep’? by the medical 
|profession. It is claimed that the number of 
|‘‘blue babies,” that is, babies born apparently 
suffocated, is greatly increased under the 
|‘twilight sleep” system. This method eases 
ithe mother’s pain, but tends to increase the 
number of dead babies. There are a few physi- 
cians who believe in it, but not many. Charles 
|M. Green, professor of obstetrics and gynecolo- 
igy in Harvard University, says: 
| “T have long since abandoned this practise, 
for two reasons: first, because it has apparently 
'been the cause, oc casionally, of fetal asphyxia; 
jsecond, because the effect of the drug on the 
jmother is often uncertain, and unless used 
jwith great care may cause unfavorable or 
| dangerous iia. Moreover, we have other 
land safer measures for the relief of pain in 
labor. I have given up teaching the use of 
scopolamin in my lectures.” 


TOO MUCH FOR ME! 

Will you tell me the cause of pimples? I am thirty 
ears old and have had a few te on the 
hin and forehead, since I was fift This spring 
and summer I have had them n usual 


the blood and re taken i cream of 
ar. My diet is mainly fruits and vegetables. 


M.. New York. 

I do not know the cause of pimples. This 
condition of the skin has been ascribed to 
many causes; usually to improper diet. 1 
notice, however, that people who eat practical- 
ly the same things are not similarly affected. 
j}One will have pimples and the other not. 
| Pimples are due probably to some idiosyncrasy 
jot the individual. A simple, nutritious diet, 
jregular habits of sleeping and eating, a morning 
{bath as cold as can be tolerated, followed by 
ja brisk rub, sleeping in the open or in a well- 
iventilated room, gentle exercise, and pleasant 
|surroundings, all tend to put the body into 
lthe best condition to clear up the skin. I 
|strongly advise against the use of manic or 
jany other drug tor this purpose. Generally 
ipimples refuse to yield to any kind of drug 
itreatment. That course of living outlined 
jabove which puts the skin into the best con- 
dition is the most hopeful means of relief. 


DANGERS OF ATROPIN 

What are the properties of atropin? Would atropi: 
lropped in the eyes during a period of from four to 
|six weeks cause total deafness? If so, would there 
| be any hope of recovery? F. P. W., Tenn 
Atropin is the active principle of belladonna 
deadly nightshade) and is extremely active in 
its effects. In many cases its activity is con- 
tinued for a long period, much longer than is 
desirable. I doubt if atropin used in the eye 
would cause deafness, but its use should only 
be continued under the direction and super 


vision of a competent physician. 


INJURIOUS SUBSTANCES USED IN REFINING 
SUGAR 

Can you inform me what is used in refining . 
that is so injurious to the kidneys? Is it possible to 
get white sugar, or brown sugar, pure? I am con- 
vinced that the lighter shades of sugar are less in- 
jurious. Is it possible to get brown sugar just as it is 
sent from the plantation? J. #., Pa 

Various injurious substances are used in 
the refining of sugar. Among them are the 
following: fumes of burning sulfur, phosphoric 
acid, powdered zinc, and a weak mineral acid 
and barium salts. When the sugar is perfectly 
refined, none of these substances remain in it. 
Low-grade sugars—so-called brown sugars— 
may contain some of them. Bone black, which 
is obtained by burning the bones of animals 
without access of air, takes the coloring matter 
out of sugars and does not give up any injuri- 
ous substances thereto. Salts of barium are 
not used in this country. do not believe 
that it is possible at the present time to get 
the old-fashioned brown sugar of ante bellum 
days. In my opinion there is no sugar now 
quite so good as that was. In making i it the 
cane-juice was boiled to a thick sirup, allowed 
to crystallize, and the crystals thrown into a 
hogshead with a perforated bottom covered 
with cane-leaves and the molasses allowed to 
drain out by gravity. The residue in the 
hogshead was the old-fashioned sugar, con- 
taining no added injurious substances, and 
the best sugar ever made. 


GRAHAM AND WHOLE-WHEAT FLOUR 

Isn’t graham flour just as healthful as whole-wheat 
flour? What is the difference? Fit 

Graham flour, when properly made, is 
identical with whole-wheat flour. Much of 
the graham flour on the market is made by 
mixing bran with white flour. According to 
the decision of the Department of Agriculture, 
the terms graham and whole wheat, when 
applied to flour, are synonymous. 


NO, I DO NOT! 

For some time i have been troubled wit! 
noises, and my hearing is affected. Can you tel 
f the condition causing this trouble can be 

nd the hearing restored? Do you think an) 
the things advertised for this purpose are any 

BE. MW: Ky. ate 

It is dangerous to tinker with any secret or 
unknown remedies for internal or external 
use. Most of all, one should be careful not to 
experiment upon his hearing. The loss of 
hearing is a great disaster, though perhaps of 
all the senses, we can best spare this one. First 
of all you should consult a competent aurist. 
The human ear is entirely too valuable an 
organ to be the object of miscellaneous ex- 
perimentation with quack remedies. 


LYE AND HOMINY 

Will you_ please tel! me if “hulled corn,’ whi 
canned in Gloucester and other places, is injuriou 
a frequent article of food on account of the ! 


ly¢ 
potash used in hulling it? F.D. W., New Jerse 


Lye is either hydroxid of soda or potash; at 
the present time probably soda. Both potash 
and soda are constituents of the tissues of the 
body. The trouble with hulled corn is that in 
the hulling the most valuable part of the com 
is rejected and for this reason I would not care 
to use it in my own family. i carelessly pre- 
pared a little of the lye may remain attach« d to 
the hulled grain. This would be injurious to 
that extent. A much better food is the 
whole ground corn-grain, containing both 
germ and hull, which can be made into bread 
and mush and is far superior as a food to 
hominy, especially when hulled with lye. 








Will All American Families Kindly Note: 


The Wanamaker Catalog is planned cannot come to the Wanamaker Stores 
and fashioned for the many American to do their shopping in person, but who 
families living away from the large want and appreciate Wanamaker New 
shopping centers—the thousands of York fashions in women’s and children’s 
people throughout the country who _ apparel. 


This War-Time Edition —_— ae, 
Should be in your home So diate ates | * 


EF! There couldn’t be another Mail Order Catalog , ; log Service 


- like the Wanamaker Catalog, because there isn’t - 
ining iga ° te j 
possible ty another Wanamaker’s! is the very "Meee 
Li am Con- The special, distinctive, original Wanamaker efficient Mail Service 
€ less in- . ' f > Wan: akerS > 
fust as # features of this Catalog are— \ of the Wanamaker Store. 
H., 1. Later New York fashions than any other Mai . Phis is a distinc t and separate service ee. 
used in Order Catalog. “ys i VE through which you can order anything carried in 
1 are the », Selected merchaniise illustrated artistically, in a : the Wanamaker Store 
hosphoric mveniently sized and arranged Mail Order Cata'og. / / ‘ . A catalog of this general store merchandise would equal 
eral acid 3. An unusually wide range of price selection—coat in siz: the erences poe eeayrend ne ee 
; from $10.75 3 so: PRR | ae en j ; 1 » genera! cataloz could ever be adequate. 
pertectly from $10.75 to $48.50; bouses from 65c to $7, etc. td 11 ant something not in the Catalog, write us a 
ain in it. 3. Special War-Time Economy features showing un- ling us what you want, and vou will find the Wan- 
sugars— usual styles and merchandise at saving prices. ° amaker Mail Service ready and helpful, representing as it 
“he : ; does this great Store. 
» Which 5. Behind every selection of merchandise, every . <= : 2 
animals question of fairness and judgment, stands the Wan- The merchandise illustrated is typical Wana- 
5; umaker sense of service, resulting from fifty-six vears of maker Catalog special value. Immediate delivery 
& matter experience of stozekeeping. \ anywhere in the U.S. A., charges prepaid. 
y injuri- 3 
‘ium are Tailored Blouse of Crepe de Chine $3.85 
belie . GH 5—Attractively simple blouse of good quality crepe de « hine, closing with 
xe one large pearl button. The plain revers continue into a deep square collar, the 


e to get joinings finished with hemstitching, and a double row of hemstitching out-lining 
eB . the deep hem on the collar. The full-length sleeves have cuffs with hemstitched 
€ vellum turnovers of the material. Narrow shoulder yoke. Sizes 34 to 44. In white 
gar now flesh, pink or maize. $3.85. 


gz it the ? : ; 
Pathe e Coat for all around wear $12.75 All Wool Serge Dress $10.75 
x . ‘ GH 2—This coat is of a very ser- GH 1—-In these days of increasing 
2 intOa 3 viceable mixture, about 805% wool and prices, an all-wool serge dress at $10.75 
covered : 20% cotton (mixture of good quality is indeed a “‘find.”” This very at 
a j wool and cotton is much more desir tractive dress has a full plaited 
owed to able than a cheap all-wool)._ It is skirt, with a broad plait down tl 
in th — built along the lines of the English center front. The plain waist is 
n te , 7 trench coat, with its four patch pockets slightly gathered beneath the belt 
ir, con- and full collar that can be worn high if There is a large collar of the serge 
preferred. The small _ illustration aaah adage asker denies tli 
es, and shows the back of the coat, which has and an over-collar of white serg 
an inverted box pleat stitched to the ished with a picot edge. The full-length 
waistline, and open from there to the sleeves have turn-back cuffs of the white 
; hem of the coat, giving additional full- serge. A separate belt of the serge closes 
LOUR ‘ ness. The comfortable, full sleeves have with a buttonhole bound with the 
le- wheat - deepcuffs trimmed with buttons. Inblue white. The waist is lined. In navy blue or 
rp _ : orbrown mixture. Sizes 34to 44. $12.75. black wool serge. Sizes 34 to 44. $10.75. 
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Crepe de Chine Dress 


Fur Trimmed Velour Coat j e WE 

$19.75 $15.75 
h; at = GH 3—This is indeed an unusual 
otash GH 4—Think of this attractive coat dress for $15.75. It is of crepe de 
daggers tor only $19.75! It is of wool velour chine, very elaborately trimmed 
yt the made with a large collar and deep ie with stitchery in a lovely design. The surplice 
ee culls of taupe kit coney fur Phe blouse is trimmed with a foldof white satin. and 
lat In broad belt continues around the back 4 ’ there is a small vestee of georgette crepe, giving 
corm where fullness is held in by three vers the new square neck line. White satin finishes 
loose box pleats, a button on the belt . 4 the top of the soft girdle, and js used in cuffs to 
care vhere each pleat comes. The shoul x . the full-length sleeves Notice the unusual 
re- ders are raglan, which makes the coat , J sleeves, with their ball trimmings. The lovely 
I particularly wearable for practically v stitchery is used on the front of the bodice, and 
ed to ‘ny figure. Two pockets below the in a wide band around the skirt except the plain 
belt, as shown in the illustration. In front panel, as illustrated. The waist is lined 
In navyblue, black, plum,or taupe crepe dechine 


s to navy blue, plum, or brown; unlined 
the izes 34 to 44. $19.75. with self color embroidery. Sizes 34 to 44. $15.75. 
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Put every member of the 
family on Cat’s Paw 
Heels. The Foster Fric- 
tion Plug prevents slip- 
ping and makes the heel 
wear longer—and Cat’s 
Paws protect the floors— 
no heel marks. 


RUBBER HEELS 


There are no holes to track mud and dirt 
into the house—a feature every house- 
wife appreciates. 


50c attached, black, white and 


tan—men, women and children. 


Foster Rubber Co. 


105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 


October Good Housekeeping 
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By Kenneth G. Smith 


Director Engineering Extensicn, lowa State College 


| 7 i SHE twin brother of the famous H. C. L. 
| is H. C. H. or ‘‘ High Cost of Heating.” 
| Fortunately for us H. C. H. takes a 
| vacation and goes north for approximately 
| four months of the year because he can't 
| stand the hot weather. He never fails, how- 
| ever, to leave word with the coalman that he 
expects to return in the fall and will be pleased 
| to see all his old friends again. But as with 
| the high cost of living, so with the high cost 
of heating: certain foresighted measures may 
be taken to keep his “highness” within reason- 
able limits. These measures include keeping 
the heating plant in A-1 condition, choosing 
the most suitable and economical kind of coal 
for your particular plant and your particular 
| locality, and, finally, proper firing of the fuel 
that you use. 

Our method of obtaining heat is to burn 
fuel of some kind. Whether this heat is 
distributed through the house by steam, hot 
water, or warm air is immaterial for the present 
purpose of explaining the principles of the 
economical use of fuel in a heater of any kind. 
Of course, the time to get a furnace ready for 
winter is when it is laid up for the summer. 
Then any major repairs should be made. 
But the plant should also be looked over in 
the fall. First examine the chimney to see that 
it is free from leaks, either above or below the 
smoke-pipe hole. Houses formerly heated by 
stoves often have smoke-pipe holes in different 
rooms. These should be tightly closed in case 
the chimney is utilized for the furnace. Leaks 
of any kind spoil the draft. To see if the 
chimney is clean, hold a mirror in the smoke- 
pipe hole in the basement and sight up the 
chimney just as a submarine commander sights 
through his periscope. Torpedo any chunks of 
soot that clog the chimney. The smoke-pipe 
from the furnace should be clean, free from 
leaks, and must fit closely where it enters the 
chimney. All soot should be swept from the 
gas passages and heating surfaces of the fur- 
nace. Soot is a very poor conductor of heat, 
and if allowed to accumulate on the heating 
surfaces prevents the heat from passing from 
the fire to the air or water of the system. It 
goes off up the chimney in the heated air and 
gases. 

If a hot-water or steam system has been 
filled with water during the summer (as it 
ought to be), it should be emptied and filled 
with fresh water before firing up. All dust and 
dirt should be cleaned from registers and 
warm-air pipes of a furnace system, and when 
possible the warm-air space of the furnace itself 
should be swept out. A vacuum cleaner is 
very effective for this work. All these things 
affect either the health of the occupants of the 
house or the efficiency of the heating-plant, or 

| both. 


Characteristics of Various Fuels 

HE most common fuels used are hard 

coal, soft coal, coke, and wood. Oil and 
gas are used within certain limited areas. 
Solid fuels are composed of four substances: 
water, ashes, carbon, and gas. The gas and 
carbon contain the heat, or as we say, will 
burn. The water and ashes are the flies in the 
ointment. Carbon is the solid black part of 
coal or the charcoal in wood. The gas is driven 
off when the fuel is heated and will burn under 
proper conditions of temperature and_air- 
supply. These conditions are difficult to ob- 
tain unless the furnace is designed especially 


for the purpose, and carefully fired. Soft coal 
contains a great deal of gas. Hard coal con- 
tains very little. In fact, this is the main dif. 
ference between hard and soft coal. Coke is soft 
coal from which practically all the gas has been 
driven by heat. Hard coal and coke are 
higher in price than soft coal and wood, but are 
easier to burn efficiently. Soft coal and wood 
are more difficult to burn efficiently, but cost 
less. The cheapest fuel for any particular 
plant is the one which contains the most usable 
heat for the money. Hard codl or a high grade 
of soft coal might be the cheapest fuel for a 
certain furnace, because cheap coal could not 
be burned efficiently. Special furnaces, such as 
the underfeed and downdraft, are adapted to 
burning low-grade cheap fuel. Cheap coal is 
dirty and sooty, and some of us are willing to 
pay more for our heat for the sake of cleanli- 
ness and convenience. ; 


Handling the Fire 
IFFERENT kinds of fuel must be handled 
differently in order to get the best results, 
but there are certain well-defined principles 
to be followed in all cases. The process of 
combustion or burning requires three things: 
fuel, oxygen, and heat. Air supplies the 
necessary oxygen, and heat is required to start 
and maintain the chemical action commonly 
called combustion. Lack of any one of these 
three things will lessen the rapidity and some- 
times the efficiency of combustion or cause it 
to cease entirely (put the fire out). Two 
constituents of the fuel will burn, the carbon 
and the gas. To burn a pound of carbon re- 
quires approximately twelve pounds of air 
or about 150 cubic feet. A pound of gas re- 
quires much more air. As some of the air 
gets through the furnace without uniting 
with the carbon or gas, more air than is ab- 
solutely necessary must be supplied for good 
measure. Roughly speaking, the air-supply 
should be 150-300 cubic feet ior every pound 
of coal burned. All this air absorbs heat and 
carries some of it off up the chimney. No 
more ait than is necessary to burn the fuel 
properly should be admitted to the furnace. 
Soft coal requires more air thin hard coal 
because of the large amount of gas in it. 
The thickness of the fire must be varied 
according to the weather. It is a good plan 
to keep the top of the fire as near level with 
the, bottom of the firing-door as possible at 
all times except in very mild weather. In 
mild weather ashes should be allowed to ac- 
cumulate on (not under) the grates. In cold 
weather the fire should be well shaken and 
only a thin layer of ashes left on the grates. 
If necessary, the fuel may be heaped above 
the level of the bottom of the firing-door. 
In other words, the thickness of the fire is to 
be varied chiefly by the raising and lowering 
of the bottom, and not by raising and lower- 
ing of the top of the fuel bed. 


How to Fire Hard Coal 

S hard coal contains but little gas, itis 

seldom if ever necessary to admit air 
through the firing-door over the fire. The 
fuel bed should be kept thick so that it will not 
burn through and admit excess air. When 
firing a fresh charge, the entire fuel bed should 
not be covered. Leave a space of red coal, 
preferably at the back, through which air 
can come. The smaller sizes of hard coal are 
usually the cheapest and can be burned pro- 
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A delicious 
salad oil 


Wesson Oil is a pure, delicious vege- 
table oil—so good to eat, so good for 
you, so economical, and so convenient 
to use that you will wonder, once 
you've tried it, how any woman keeps 
house without Wesson Oil in the 
kitchen. 

Make cake with it, grease your pans 
with it, and make the icing with it. 
Make doughnuts with it and then fry 
the doughnuts in it. Make a quick 
mayonnaise or a delicate French dress- 
Ing that will please the most fastidious. 

lhere isn't a single use for a fat or 
an oil in vour kitchen that is not a 
use for Wesson Oil. In one convenient 
can you have an excellent shortening, 
an appetizing frying fat and a delicious 
salad oil. When it is an economy, too, 
wouldn’t you rather do all your cook- 
ing with an oil that is good to eat by 
itself? And Wesson Oil 7s an economy. 
ry it—for all its delicious uses—and 
see how much money you save! 




















—all in one 
handy 


can! 


Your grocer has it 
or can easily get 
it for you 


() | 
An excellent 


shortering 


for cake 
biscuit 
and pastry 




























A wholesome 
frying fat 


Cooking with oil is not a new way to 
cook that you must learn. It requires 
no special recipes. Use your own. 

In frying, for instance, you melt 
any fat toan oil. With Wesson Oil you 
start with an oil—good to eat raw. 
The only difference is the wholesome, 
delicious result. 

In shortening, for instance, use the 
same quantity of Wesson Oil and use 
it just exactly as you would any short- 
ening. A hard shortening is softened 
in the process of mixing with flour. 
Many experienced cooks melt hard 
shortening first. With Wesson Oil 
you start with a liquid that mixes more 
quickly and thoroughly. (Just add a 
little salt—if your recipe requires it. 
Wesson Oil contains no salt.) Try it 
today. 

Our experimental kitchen, where _ recipes 
and new uses of Wesson Oil are tried, is in 
charge of competent cooks who will gladly 
answer questions. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING CO. 
120 Broadway, New York 


Wesson Oil makes so many good things to eat 


In using advertisements see page 6 








“[ts economy 
to use 


Skinners 


“FPPHERE is just one way to 

be sure of good wearing 
quality in a silk petticoat 
use Skinner’s Silk. 

“T never knew what real 
satisfaction was until I began 
regularly to use Skinner’s. And 
I have proved for myself that 
Skinner wearing quality is a fact, 
not merely a tradition.” 


Skinner's 


Guaranteed 


Satins 
Silks 
Taffetas 


36 inches wide 


for Dresses, Blouses or Petticoats 
are famous the world over for dur- 
ability. For 70 years they have 
been the recognized standard 


‘‘Look for the Name 
in the Selvage’”’ 


None genuine without it 


illiam Skinner G& Sons 
NEW YORK | 
CITY 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Boston 


Mills: 
Holyoke, 


| with drafts open. 
| utilizes heat, and lessens the danger of a gas 
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vided the draft is strong enough. 
the coal, the stronger the draft must be to 
| force the air through the fuel bed. Sometimes 
| large sizes may be burned for heavy firing 
| and finer coal mixed with it for mild weather 
and for banking at night. A hard coal fire 
should never be poked from the top. 


Stoking with Soft Coal 


OFT coals of different kinds require different 
treatment. They always require more air 
immediately after firing than either hard coal 
or coke. For this purpose either the damper 
in the firing-door or the air-blast door, if there is 
one, should be used. These admit additional 
air and burn the gases distilled from the coal 
by the heat. They should not be kept open 
longer than necessary, or heat will be wasted 
| through excess air. In burning some soft 
coals containing a large amount of gas, air 
must be admitted over the fire nearly all the 
time, or there will be a gas explosion. This is 
especially apt to happen if the dra(ft is sluggish. 
At no time should the entire fuel bed be 
covered with fresh fuel. This is a precaution 
more necessary to be observed with soft coal 
than with hard coal. The fresh charge should 


| be fired in front and thus cause the gases to pass 


back over the red hot coals at the rear before 
they can escape. If sufficient air is admitted 


| at the same time, they will be consumed. 


When banking a soft coal fire for the night, 
the fresh charge should be fired and allowed 
to burn up for from five to fifteen minutes 
This burns off the gas, 














explosion. Some bank a fire with ashes in 


| order to burn any small bits of coal which 


| drop through the grates. 
| and economical provided the ashes do not 
| cause clinker and clog the fire. 


This is satisfactory 


Fine coal. is 
best for banking, used wet or dry. The fine 
dust of Pocahontas coal if thoroughly. wetted 
and placed on the fuel bed will cake and keep 
the fire burning slowly all night. If fired dry, 


| it will burn too rapidly. 


The Use of Coke 


OKE is more difficult to burn satisfactorily 
and requires more frequent attention 
| than hard or soft coal, but it is clean and makes 

a hot fire. The heater, for the best results. 
should be designed for this fuel. The fire-pot 
should be deep. the draft good, and the dampers 
tight. A deep red bed .of coals should be 
| carried all the time and care taken to check 
the formation of holes in the fire bed. When a 
fresh charge is fired, dampers should be opened 
| and the charge ignited before closing up; 
| otherwise the fire will go out. If the drafts 
are open too long, the heat may become so 
intense as to burn out the furnace-lining. Hard 
coal of the pea or buckwheat sizes is especially 
| good for banking and aids in keeping the coke 
ignited when the fire is burning slowly and in 
preventing holes in the fire. Soft coal and 
coke may be burned together, but tests made 
at Iowa State College with this mixture failed 
| to show any advantage to be gained. Pro 
| fessor Donald Prentice of Yale University 
states that, according to his tests. coke is 
about twenty percent less expensive than stove 
| anthracite as fuel, but must receive attention 
morning, noon, and night in ordinary weather 
and every three hours in extreme weather, 
| provided the furnace has not very much 
| overload capacity. 





Wood as a Fuel 


| . . “™~ . . . 
| HE main difficulty in burning wood is to 
control the air-supply. The fuel bed offers 


such a slight resistance to the flow of air that, 


The finer 


a small draft opening is sufficient to keep the 
fire going at a rapid rate. Unless the air-supply 
can be cut off effectively, a wood fire will last 
but a short time. The best way to keep a 
fire is to close all drafts and bank with ashes, 


Burning Different Fuels in the Same Furnace 


ERY often a householder who has been 

burning hard coal desires on account of 
cost to burn soft coal. This may often be 
done without difficulty, but sometimes it js 
impossible. “It all depends.” Furnaces and 
heating boilers are ‘‘rated” on the basis of 
hard coal of stove size: that is; their heating 
capacity, stated in catalogs and handbooks, 
is based on hard coal as fuel. To get the same 
capacity from a furnace when burning soit coal 
as when burning hard coal, the grate must beat 
least twenty-five percent larger. Additional 
heating surtace is also required for soft coal, 
because soot renders the surfaces less effective. 


The Importance of the Grate 


A GRATE which has very fine openings, say 
* “ three-sixteenths inch wide.is unsuited to soft 
coal because the ashes and clinker can not be 
shaken through. Such a grate is suited to the 
small sizes of hard coal. Rocking grates are 
most satisfactory if both hard and soft coal are 
to be used. It may be, and often is, the case 
that a heater of large size is installed with 
the intention of burning either hard or soft 
coal. Hard coal can usually be burned satis- 
factorily in a soft coal furnace. Soft coal 
does not burn satisfactorily in a furnace made 
especially to burn hard coal. Ii a furnace 
adapted to both kinds of fuel will carry its 
load in cold weather on hard coal without 
crowding, the chances are that if the draft 
is good and the grates suitable, it will operate 
satisfactorily on soft coal, although it will re- 
quire more frequent attention. If the furnace 
requires forcing to carry the load with hard 
coal, it will be difficult to operate it  satis- 
factorily on soft coal. Coke can be burned in 
almost any furnace with a deep firepot, tight 
dampers, and a good draft. 


Temperature Regulation 


A STEADY fire maintaining an even tem- 
**% perature is the most economical. A 
thermostat on this account saves fuel. The 
economy of temperature regulation is most 
marked when overheating results without it. 
Just as we have a cost of high living. we have 
a cost of high heating. To keep a house or 
room at 75° requires more fuel than to keep 
it at 68° with the same outdoor temperature. 
For instance, if the outdoor temperature is 
zero and a room is kept at an average temper- 
ature of 75° when it ought to be kept at 68", 
the ratio of heat supplied to that required is 
75:68=1.10; or 1o percent is wasted. Highly 
heated houses are not only wasteful of fuel, 
but unhealthy for the persons living in them, 
and both the coalman and the doctor are 
called upon for unnecessary services. 


Poor Ventilation an Extravagance 


A HEATING system is a sort of pump with 
which you try to maintain a temperature ol 
65° to 70° inside. But provision must be made 
for ventilation, and a room should never be 
so sealed up as to prevent free access of fresh 
air in an effort to save fuel. It takes a little 
less than two pounds of coal to heat the fresh air 
necessary for one person for twelve hours when 
it is just freezing outside and the room temper- 
ature is 70°. Fuel may be saved by stinting 
the fresh air-supply, but it is just as cheap to 
pay the coalman as the doctor—and of course 
you'll have to pay the one if not the other 
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Holy Fire 
Continued from page 42) 


| 
“\fy father and his father before him have fed | 
God's lamp by night and day,” he cried, “and | 
I. too, have kept faith. I have grown old— 
for my son—and my son will never} 


| 


1 waite: 
come.” fe F 
Little Stefan knew now, for the first time, 
that his own father was dead. But he did not 
cry.. His thin clear voice was like the first 
timid notes of a bird when the winter snows 
have melted. 

“J will keep the lamp burning, Dyéd. J 
won't be a soldier. I'll be a priest, too. And 
['ll grow up quickly, Dyéd—I promise you| 
I will. I'll begin now.” 

The old man nodded gently. He went on} 
alone, and threw open the doors of the screen, | 
and the red glow flooded out on the stone! 
flags. Little Stefan saw the lamp and the 
altar, and the sacred face of the icon. He saw 
his grandfather take a silver vessel and fill the 
lamp so carefully that the flame scarcely 
flickered. But it was not his grandfather 
any more. It was one of the figures on the 
screen grown bright again—some one mysteri- 
ous and wonderful, who kept God's fire alight, 
and whom God loved, a splendid glowing 
being such as little Stefan might see in heaven. 
And little Stefan crossed himself and knelt} 
down with his forehead to the cold stones as} 
he had seen the peasants do. 

But the priest stood upright before the altar. 
His hands were clenched upon his breast, 
and the tears glistened on the white beard. 
But the lamp burned steadily, immutably. 
Its glow lit a pale life in the gentle faded face 
of the icon, who looked down in still compas- | 
sion and tender eternal knowledge of grief. | 
And the old priest’s eyes grew clear, and the| 
tears were dried. For the veil was lifting that} 
had blinded him. He saw in a vision the men} 
who had stood there before him—a long line of | 
shadowy souls who had brought their burden} 
of life and sorrow to this place. He saw their} 
ghostly, trembling hands feed the lamp for} 
the last time, and the young hands stretched | 
out in eager faith to take on the task. They, 
too, withered. The swift turning wheel of the 
years carried them into darkness. But the 
lamp had burned before the altar, and the} 
pitying face had poured down its unchanging | 
comfort upon the changing griefs of men. 

“Myson! Myson!” The old priest groaned | 
aloud. 

But suddenly the limits of his narrow hum- 
drum world were broken down. His life was 
glorified. Sorrow and death and weariness| 
were little things—like the village lying in 
the plain, like the river that was so broad 
and swift and terrible when one stood upon the 
brink, and was really a thread of silver in the 
vast tapestry of the world. Death was just a 
shadow that faded in the steady light of God. | 
And he, Michael Gregorovitch, had kept that | 
light burning as it had been given him. Those 
unseen ones who had gone before him would) 
give him their comfort. They would make him 
strong. They would hold up his failing hands, | 
as Aaron had held up the hands of Moses, 
until Stefan came. 

_He knelt, and his eyes burned with the fire 
of youth, and the faded golden vestments 
shone with their first splendor. | 
_In the twilight of the church behind him| 
little Stefan lay with his forehead to the! 
stones and slept. 
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It takes time, and time alone, to bring out the exquisite 


quality of Pears’; to make it so delicately fragrant, so thor- 
oughly cleansing, so refreshing. 
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HE springtime of the year came, and the 

_ peasants looked along the great road and_| 
waited. They knew that the vague thing]| 
which they had always known and feared | 
Was coming to them at last. They heard its| 
tread beyond the horizon; it came pounding | 
over the plain, and the dust rose in strange 
White clouds under its feet. 

For three nights and days the retreating | 
army poured through the little village. There 
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‘as not a moment’s cease in the dragging 
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In Every Room 


in the house, the most fastidious decorative tastes are being 


Klearfla 
LINEN RUGS 


In the bedrooms, first of all, discerning women came to appre- 
ciate the unique charm of their restful solid tones— exquisite 
rose, delicate blue, soft shades of green and brown, and dainty 
grays. In these wonderful rugs, they saw, first of all, color— 
the subtle fascination of colors that, in rugs, were new. 


Then, as they came to realize that Klearflax wearing qualities 
actually sprang from the familiar durability of linen—from 
sturdy linen, moth-proof, reversible and easily cleaned—they 
saw the advantage of economy in using Klearflax Linen Rugs, 
in every.room all over the house. 


Would you like ar expert’s advice on room decoration? Then send for 
“The Rug and the Color Scheme.” This 36-page book shows you in full 
color a number.of scenes and tells you how.you may vary the schemes. 
It also explains’ clearly and simply how to plan any room. Write to 


our Duluth offiée for it—it’s free. 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, Black, Biue, Greens, Grays, 
Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at these prices: 
27x54in: . . . $4.50 Gxz-oft.. : . + $2400 
30 x 60 in ake ck 5.60 Sxi0m.. . .'. 35.60 
36 x 72 in. a 8.00 QOx1I2ft.. . . . 48.00 
44x7ft. . . . 15.00 seis... . ...' Seve 
$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, any length 
Prices somewhat higher in far West and South) 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 


Mills, General and Sales Offices 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 
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Holy Fire 

sound of the soldier’s feet, and in the rattle 
and bang of artillery over the cobbles and the 
clank of hoofs. It was an unending river 
slushing between slimy broken banks. The 
soldiers were not like men. They were un- 
shaven and black with mud, and when they 
tried to speak they made strange noises in 
their throats like tortured animals. 

Some of the peasants picked up what they 
could carry and went with the’stream, but the 
greater part remained. For their wooden 
houses and their scrap of field were all they 
had, and without them there was no life. §o 
they waited, and on Good Friday the storm 
broke upon them. 


THERE were casks of forgotten vodka ‘n the 
government storehouse, and the enemy had 
had a hard march. They were embittered by 
the, long, fruitless pursuit. And all that day the 
village floated in a fiery burning lake of hell. 
It was still enough in the priest’s house. The 
old woman lay on her bed staring up at the 
ceiling with her unseeing eyes. She had had 
a stroke in the early morning—when old Boris 
Sonieff had been shot coming out of his house 
—and now there was no world for her but the 
world of sound. Little Stefan sat close by her 
side and held her hand. He looked very small 
and white, but he had not once cried. His 
grandiather bent over him and kissed him. 
“You must stay here quietly, Stefan. Keep 
the door shut, and if any one should come, 
try and run over to the church and let me know. 
They will not hurt a child. You must not be 
afraid, Stefan; you must be brave and take 
care of your grandmother.” 

Outside a man burst into a shout of drunken 
laughter, and the wooden door groaned under 
the impact of a reeling body. The inmates 
did not move, they stood there like statues, 
frozen with fear. But the hoarse voice faded 
amidst the everlasting thud and clash of pass- 
ing troops. 

Little Stefan steadied his white lips. “I’m 
not afraid. I will take care of grandmother. 
I am not a bit afraid.” 

But the old woman cried out. Her words 
were thick and almost unrecognizable. ‘“ Don’t 
leave me—for the love of God stay with us! 
Something dreadful will happen; I feel it com- 
ing!” 

“T must go, wife, the lamp must be filled. 
And there is the midnight service. You 
would have me forget God?” 

But it seemed that her mind, too, was 
dulled—that she could hear nothing but those 
sounds outside. Her lips kept up an incessant 
agonized murmur. ‘Don’t go! Don’t go!” 
and the stillness of her body was horrible. 

The priest made the sign of the cross over 
her. His face was livid, and he went toward 
the door, trembling and stumbling like a 
broken old man. The child followed him, 
with a funny stiff little smile on his lips. It 
was almost a grin, as though some one were 
pulling at the muscles of his face. But when 
the door closed, he ran to the icon against the 
wall and lit the lamp and crouched down 
before it, burying his head in his arms. 


A group of soldiers saw the. black-frocked 

priest come from the house, and raised a 
howl of laughter; one of them pointed his 
gun, and his inflamed eye glared maliciously 
along the barrel. 

The old man went on his way. He was 
not trembling any more. He carried his great 
height nobly, and his answering gaze was serene 
and gentle—without scorn or anger. So that 
the men stood still, staring after him till he 
had reached the steps of the church. ‘Then 
they shook themselves and were ashamed 
that they had been ashamed. A half-dozen 
pressed close about the church door. A fair- 
faced tipsy boy bent down and gathered up a 
handful of wet mud, and flung it with all his 
strength. The chance aim was good. The 
filthy missile struck the priest on the cheek. 
and spread out in an ugly ludicrous smear, 
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A COLLECTION Or INTER- 
ESTING PIECES WHICH 
SHOW THE HEIGHTS THE 
MODERN DESIGNER IS AT- 
TAINING—From Be:key & Gay 


ee al 


ency toward furniture which 

preserves adequately our ar- 
tistic heritage in design, and which, 
at the same time, is expressive of 
our vigorous modern life. 


se there is a decided tend- 


HOW THE NEW NOTE IN THE LIVING- 
ROOM ORIGINATED 


The more closely we analyze the 
modern treatment of the living- 
room, the more clearly we see that 
the newest tendency is toward a 
combination of varied styles. 

That we are attaining in this coun- 
try much of the informal, intimate 
back-ground of the English living-room is due to _ Uever lefe—Restful informality attends 
} bili f if d \ A < the combination of these new, historically 
the a uity of our gilte <i merican designers. inspired pieces for the living-room 
From Berkey & Gay furniture it is possible for a , 
1 . h . . d by di r Upper right—In this new bedroom Surni- 
you to select pieces that are inspire y ifferent ture, simple lines and the delicate touch of fine 
historical periods, yet which have that kinship =” **"# "ecadd the beauty of old France 


which makes their combination successful. Center—This new Span-Umbrian furni- 
ture with all the dignity and richness of 


A DISTINCT DEPARTURE IN THEME colorful mediaeval days, fits graciously ito 
the modern home 
FOR THE DINING-ROOM 


2a, RCC an Manan ce eee 


One designer has struck a genuinely refresh- 
ing note in dining-room furniture as is evi lenced 
by the illustration in the center. 

This style is the latest expression of the origi- 
nality of Berkey & Gay’s designers. Back to medi- 
aeval Spain they went for the motif and so success- 


What room would not gain dis- 
tinctive charm fromany of theseinter- 
estingly varied new pie-es, gracefully 

esigned, bewtifully carved? 
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fully have they bodied forth their 
new creation, that it stands today as 
the most vital modern representa- 
tion of Spanish art in furniture. 


In every piece of this new Span- 
Umbrian furniture, one notices a 
material departure from generally 
accepted forms. A delightful court 
cabinet replaces the conventional 
china closet, while the novel linen 
chest is convenient and extraordi- 
narily attractive. 


THESE NEW PIECES FOR THE SLEEP- 
ING-ROOM EXPRESS FINE OLD IDEALS 


Perhaps the most difficult task 
fashion imposes upon the furniture designer 
today is the re-creation of historical ideals. 
Observe how successfully it has been accom- 
plished in this new conception of the Louis 
XVI style—that design whose restful simplic- 
ity was welcomed by the gay court of Marie 
Antoinette, weary of ornateness. Just so, 
we find in this modern interpretation the 
welcome simplicity, the harmony, that give 
unending satisfaction. 

Write Berkey & Gay for the name of a 
shop near you where you may see their new 
work, or ask at your favorite shop for a letter 
which will admit you to their permanent 
Exhibitions in Grand Rapids or New York. 


| 


The leaflet Library will save you mis- 
takes, costly ones perhaps. This consists of 
intimate talks on the new treatment of 
rooms, illustrated with over 500 sieces of 
Surniture, It will be sent to you for $1.00. 
Write Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 188 
Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michiga 
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Brack KNIGHT 
STOVE POLISH 


Makes it easy to keep your stove clean. © 
Just apply with a cloth on either warm 
or cold stove fora brilliant,lasting polish. — 
Black Knight Stove Polish willnot burn. | 


4 Keep your Stove Bright | 
10. At all Dealers 10. 


Manufactured by the makers of the famous 2im 1 SHOE POLISHES. 
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Holy Fire 


He turned an instant and looked back at them, 
and he was smiling through the mire and blood 
_-with the same unfaltering compassion. And 
his raised hand blessed them. 

He went on unhindered. But inside the 
church he stumbled and lurched against the 
cold wall. For there had been a stone in that 
chance handful of dirt, and the blood was 
dripping fast onto the white beard. A man, 
who had been waiting in the shadow, crept 
toward him. 

“Father, have they hurt you?” 

“Ts that you, Dmitri? It is nothing—a ball 
of mud. It was not meant to harm.” 

“The swine! The accursed swine!” 

“No, just children—foolish excited chil- 
dren; they do not know what they do. One 
day they will be sorry. We must be patient. 
Will you give me your arm, my son? Iama 
little shaken, and there is much to do tonight; 
tonight we must rejoice more than we have 
ever done. For we know better now how 
God suffered, and how dark it was in the 
world whilst the stone lay before His sepulcher. 
But tomorrow the light rises again; we know 
that it can never be put out.” 

The peasant did not speak till they had 
reached the steps before the screen, and then 
he stood still, peering about him. 

“Father, there will be only women at the 
service tonight.” 

“Why should that be, Dmitri?” 

“But they will have drunk themselves help- 
less. We have shown them where Boris kept 
his stores. And we have news. A man crept 
through last night. Our armies are safe. 
They are making a stand. They will attack. 
In a few hours they may be here again!” He 
clutched nervously at the priest’s arm. “Jvan 
has buried ammunition and guns. Father, 
each man will be at his post tonight. We shall 
wait for your signal.” 

“What signal?” 

“From the belfry.” He pointed back into 
the shadow. ‘After the service; the tocsin, 
Father. And then we shall know. And we 
shall have your blessing. We shall cut their 
throats like pigs.” 

The priest stood there stanching the wound 
on his cheek. ‘But we are not soldiers, 
Dmitri. We have yielded to the enemy. It 
would be a massacre.” 

“Have they not massacred our people?” 

The priest murmured to himself: “But I 
say unto you, resist not evil. Bless them that 
curse you.” 

“Father, God has delivered them into our 
hands.” 

“Thou shalt do no murder.” 

The peasant seemed to shrink together, to 
bend under a sudden burden of despair. 

“You know God’s will, Father. You are a 
holy man. We trust you. But we shall wait 
at midnight, and if you signal—” 

But there was no answer, and Dmitri 
slipped away into the shadow. The door 
opened and closed again upon the sudden rush 
of tumult. 

The priest stood alone before the altar. 

Dusk came on and night. Within the village 
a murmur was rising like the first notes of a 
tempest. There was a wind of voices and sharp 
lightning flashes of sound. 

The priest knelt before the altar praying. 

The lamp shone like a red stain on the dark- 
ness. 


IV. 





T was all still in the village—quite still. 

The lurid glow in the high windows of the 
church had burned itself out. ‘The hushed 
sobbing breath of the women who knelt, 
huddled together on the stone floor, mingled 
With the silver clash of the censers, as they | 


threw their gray clouds toward the altar. 
Two surpliced boys sang the antiphon, but 
their voices were shaken and tuneless, and their 
eyes never left three tall shadows that stood 
by the church door watching. 

“Like as the smoke vanisheth, let them 














































A eleanable 


wall covering 


Finger spots, dust, grease and water stains 
can be quickly removed from SANITAS with 
a damp cloth. 

Think of the cleanliness and the hygienic 
value of SANITAS in your sleeping rooms, in 
the nursery, living room, dining room, kitchen 
and bath room. 

Beautiful patterns for every room in the 
house are obtainable in ; 














Made on cloth, and finished in non-fading, non- 
cracking colors. Artistic, decorative, dull-finished 


styles as well as plain tints and tile effects. 


Most good decorators and dealers can supply 


SANITAS. Look for the trade-mark on the back 


of the goods. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 


Write for Booklet and Samples 


Give your decorator’s or dealer’s name 
Address the Manufacturers of 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 


320 Broadway Dept. 7 New York 
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Your Hair 
at its Best 


What does it look like? Let us try 
**Packer’s’’ and find out. 


Rub the invigorating pine-tar 
lather into the entire scalp; then rinse 
thoroughly—how good and clean it 
feels! 


Yes, the very first shampoo with 
**Packer’s’’ has improved the appear- 
ance of your hair and made your scalp 
feel cleaner. 


In short, it has given you a glimpse of 
your hair at its best. 


To eep your hair at its best, get into the 
habit of shampooing systematica//y — with 
Packer’s Tar Soap. You will notice how 
much softer the hair is—how beautifully its 
natural lustre is brought out. 


Regular shampooing with this pure, pine- 
tar product increases the circulation of your 
scalp, brings added nourishment to the hair 
roots, and in time, substantially improves both 
the health and the beauty of your hair. 


Send 10c for sample half-cake. 


*Packer’s Tar Soap 


** Pure as the Pines’’ 


Write for our manual, ‘“The 
Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and 
Treatment,’’ 36 pages of practical 
information. Sent free on request. 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, deli- 
cately perfumed, cleanses delight- 
fully and refreshes the scalp—keep- 
ing the hair soft and attractive. 


Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86E, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Holy Fire 


vanish, and like as wax melteth before the 
fire. 

“Christ has risen! 

“So shall the ungodly perish at the presence 


| of God, but let the righteous rejoice! 


“Christ has risen!” 
“Christos Vorkrece!”’” murmured the women, 


| ‘THE priest sat on his wooden throne before 


the altar. In the light of the lamp his vest. 
ments shone with a smoldering splendor, 


| Theirs was a red gold—red like the stains upon 


the white beard. He sat motionless, looking 
over the heads of the worshippers toward. the 
door. He was like a dead man set out. in 


state. 


“Rejoice! Rejoice! Christ has_ risen.” 
The women embraced one another furtively, 


| cringingly, as though a raised unseen hand 


waited to strike them down. 

One of the shadows laughed: “Christ is 
risen!” 

The old man stared out into the darkness, 
“Yes, He is risen!” 

Then one by one the women rose and crept 
up -the steps of the altar, and gave the priest 
their Easter kiss. And each one, as they bent 


| down, whispered to him. 


“Father, they have trampled on the young 
corn.” 
The old man stirred to sudden life. ‘ Blessed 


' are those that hunger.” 


“Father, two days since Marie Olenorf 


was happy, and she was to have been married 


—and now she is raving mad.” 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart.” 

“Father, they have shot old Boris and 
burned down his farm.” 

“Blessed are those that are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.” 

“Father, your house is in ashes.’ 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 

“Father, your wife could not move, she 


? 


| could not escape.” 


The old face was a distorted mask. “ Bles- 
sed are those that mourn.” 
“Father, little Stefan is dead. He is lying 


in the road outside the church.” 


The sweat on the livid cheeks glittered in 
blood-red drops. ‘Blessed are ye that weep 
now.’ 

“Father, they are waiting! Give the 
signal!’’ 

He stood up. The high miter blotted out 
the lamp behind him, and the light shone 
about his head. ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of 
God!” 

They stood in a little cowering group, star- 
ing at him as at a vision. Then one by one 
they slunk out into the night. But the three 
shadows remained. They came forward, and 
a soft jangle of steel accompanied the heavy 
insolent tread. The priest stood waiting. 


7 WELL, holy sir, that was a most interests 

ceremony—quite charming. I’m glad 
kept myself sober for. it. . If the women hadn't 
been so deuced ugly, I should have been glad 
to join in.’ But perhaps they wouldn’t have 
accepted enemies, eh?” 

The priest’s gray lips moved ‘twice without 
sound. Then: “The festival is for you also— 
for all men. There are no enemies here.” 

Their uproarious laughter echoed through the 
empty church. “Is that so? Prove it. Give 
us the Easter kiss, old man!”’ 

““Ves, the kiss of brotherhood!” 

Their red grinning faces shone as they came 
into the light. The priest’s great hands 


| were clenched across his breast, and _ theif 
| vodka-laden breath fanned his cheek. 


“That’s a nasty cut. Faugh! all bloody, 
too! One of our fine fellows did that, I wager.” 

“Ves.” 

“Little things like that are bound to happen. 
You can’t blame them. War’s war. You 
don’t bear a grudge, do you? You're a real 
Christian, aren’t you, Father?” : 

““A Christian—” he seemed to be striving 
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RYZON War Bread 


5 level teaspoonfuls RYZON 2 level cups cooked oatmeal 
2 level cups flour egg 
1 level teaspoonful salt 4 cup of milk or water 

7 level tablespoonful sugar or molasses 


Cook 1 cup of oatmeal in 8 cups of water until a porridge; 
add salt, sugar and cool. Beat egg thoroughly, add milk 
and egg tocooked oatmeal. Sift flour and RYZON to- 
gether, turn out on moulding board and knead well. 
Bake for one hour in moderate oven. This makes one 
loaf—weight 1} lbs. 





Oatmeal Macaroons 


Cream 74 level tablespoonful butter with 4 cup sugar 
Add 4 well-beaten cgg 7 level teaspoonful RYZON 
sh level cups raw rolled oats  { level teaspoonful salt 


Cream butter, egg and sugar, stir in rolled oats and drop 
from spoon on well-greased pan and bake in quick oven, 
These macaroons have a real nutty flavor. They make 
delicious tea cakes or light dessert. 


Corn Bread Economical 


egg st cups milk 7 level cup cornmea’ 

4 tablespoonful shortening 4 level cup white flour 

3 level teaspoonfuls RYZON Z level teaspoonful salt 
4 level tablespoonful sugar or molasses 


Beat egg well, add milk, sugar, salt. Sift flour, corn- 
meal and RYZON and add to mixture. Last add melted 
shortening, pour into well-greased tin, and bake in 
moderate oven for twenty minutes. Serve hot. 


Cornmeal Fish Cakes 


2 level cups cold cornmeal mush 4 egg well beaten 
4 level cup shredded fish 7 level teaspoonful sal 
4 level teaspoonful RYZON 


Mix shredded fish (cold cooked fresh cod or halibut are 
excellent) with the cornmeal mush, add egg well beaten 
and RYZON. Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat. Drain on 
paper. If using salt fish, pick it over and soak two or 
three hours to remove salt, omitting the salt from recipe. 
These fish balls are easily prepared and compare ‘avor- 


SS ably with those made from potatoes. 








Rice Griddle Cakes 
4 level — aon 4 level teaspoonful salt 
? cup coo rice 2 level teaspoonfuls sugar 
3 level te mfuls RYZON }oup of milk 
4 egg well beaten 4 tablespoonful melted butter 


Mix and sift flour, RYZON, salt and sugar. Add rice and 
melted butter, the egg (well beaten) and milk to make 
the batter. Beat well. Cook at once on a hot, well- 
greased griddle. Serve hot with butter and syrup. The 
addition of an extra egg makes these griddle cakes un- 
usually delicious. 








REAL TREATS iz 
ECONOMY BAKING 


It is hard to realize that a delicious brown 
bread or crisp, light macaroons are ‘‘economy 
food.”” They are, though, when you use 


1*RYZON 


THE PERFEET BAKING POWDER 


with the RYZON recipes. The use of RYZON 
means a saving, not only because it actually 
costs you less per baking, but because it is de- 
pendable and eliminates waste. 

The use of the RYZON recipes is an economy 
because they are based on scientific level meas- 
urements. There is no ‘‘guess’’ work, not one 
unnecessary teaspoonful of ingredients need be 
used if these recipes are followed. This ac- 
curacy means a saving to you and insures you 
better baking results. 

Cut out this page and hang it in your kitchen. 
These are the kinds of recipes in the RYZON 
Baking Book—they have been —— re- 
pared for the use of rice, corn and oats, which 
are wholesome wheat substitutes. 

RYZON is 35¢c per pound. You may get a 
RYZON Baking Book (otherwise priced at $1.00) 
with your first pound of RYZON from your 
grocer, or send us $1.00 and you will receive 
both, postpaid. 


GENERALCHEMICALO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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DINING ROOM,SUNDERLAND HOUSE a 


London Home of the Duchess Of. Marlborough 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION 
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THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, who was Consuelo, daughter 
of William K. Vanderbilt, married in 1895, Charles Richard John Spencer- 
Churchill, ninth Duke of Marlborough. In her town house, shown above, the 
Duchess has the Patrician design in Community Plate-—as have many other 
distinguished patrons of Community Plate, in America and Europe. 











A Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY PLATE 


SY PR R MISSION 
Mrs, Honore Palmer, Chicago, Ji7. Mrs, Oliver Harriman, New York 
Princess Troubetskoy, New York Lady Randolph Churchill, London 
Countess Cadogan, London Mrs, F, C, Havemeyer, New York 
Mrs. R. C, Vanderbilt, New York Duchess of Marlborough, London 


Mrs, O. H, P, Belmont, New York 
Duchess of Rutland, London 
Baroness de Meyer, New York 
Marchioness of Dufferin, London 


At Your Service for 50 Years Teaspoons $6.00 the Dozen 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lzd. 
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Holy Fire 


after some dark thought. ‘Until seventy 
times seven,” he muttered. 

They stood close about him, and their in- | 
flamed eyes were evil, inquisitive, impatient. 
They were like beasts of prey, hesitating before 
the attack. One of them pointed suddenly. 

“Some one told me about that lamp —a queer 
story, a sort of relic. It’s burned two hundred 
years or something.” 

” The priest turned slightly. It was very still. 
“Two hundred years.” 

“Not been out once? Well?’—he bent for 
ward with a laugh—“‘it’s out now!” 

It was pitch dark. The priest. went stumb- 
ling down the steps. His great hands wound | 
themselves round the stem of one of the giant 
candlesticks. It stood six feet high and was | 
made of solid brass. He swung it up and about | 
his head. There was a queer sound of some- 
thing splitting and a thud; then oaths, the | 
rasp of swords dragged from their scabbards, 
shuffling, stumbling footsteps, the clash of | 
steel groping along the walls, the sudden shrill | 
turning of a key in a rusty lock. 

It was five minutes before the two men 
found the door by which the priest had escaped. 
It was old and strong and _iron-studded. 
They beat against it impotently with the hilts 
of their swords. 

Somewhere overhead the bells jangled 
hideously. The peasants, cowering on their 
naked fields, crossed themselves and felt for 
their secret weapons. 

“The tocsin! The tocsin!” 


The Odd One 


(Continued from page 47) 


sitting up in bed with her hands clutching the 
bed clothes and her eyes big with fright? After 
awhile there was silence and Amy curled 
down and fell asleep. Tom lay quiet awhile, 
thinking. 

His thoughts were bitter. His first feeling, 
after he was fairly sure that nothing awful 


was going to happen right away in the room 


where the quarrel was going on, was one of 
great and angry injury, resentment that he 
should have to stand this. He was whole- 
somely egotistical, as all boys should be, and 
the quarrel seemed a very personal injury 


to his self. It was not fair. He would not | 
stand it. He would run away! Tomorrow | 


morning, before any one else was up, he would 
get into his clothes and run away to some 


place where fathers and mothers did not quarrel } 


and make boys miserably unhappy. 


His second thought was one of hatred. He | 


hated them both! He hated them! He hated 
his father for being mean to his mother, and 
he hated his mother for being mean to his 
father, cnd he hated them both because they 


made him miserable and uncomfortable. Then |! 


he suddenly remembered he loved them both 


very much indeed, and he began to cry. | 
Somehow that suggested a thing that had not | 


occurred to him before. He said a prayer: 

_ “Oh, our Father Who art in heaven, keep 

father and mother from getting a divorce 

and don’t let them fight any more! Amen.” 
Even as he said it, it seemed a rather useless | 

and hopeless thing to do. He did not count 


on it at all, but it gave him a feeling of having | 


done something anyway, and the rest of what | 


might happen was none of his business. In a | 


few moments he was asleep again. 

Amy, sitting frightened in her bed, had almost 
no thoughts that can be recorded. She was 
irightened, and that was all. She felt the 
lear of a weak animal at a loud noise and the 
lear of a comfortable little body that is threat- 
ened with an unknown unpleasantness, and 
when she heard the word “divorce” she 
crouched down under the covers and refused 


to hear any more. She beld her hands over | 


her ears and shut her eyes tight and tried to 
prog to exist for awhile. When she fell asleep 
she had, without knowing it, taken sides with 
her mother. 


Kodav No. 480 


Your Home Is Not Completely 
Furnished Without a 


KROEHLER 


Bed Davenport 


The Kroehler kind—made for large or small rooms 
cannot be excelled. Luxurious Upholstery—Rich 
Covers-—-Period Designs—-Elegantly finished. Made by skilled 
craftsmen. Every part of construction keenly inspected. 

Provide additional comfortable sleeping room—enable you to live 
in a smaller home and save rent 

A full size—sanitary—all steel—-sagless spring bed. Thick removable 
cotton felt mattress and all bedding entirely concealed by day. Bed folds 
and unfolds with slightest effort. Patented folding mechanism is perfect. 
Bed frame and springs entirely independent of upholstering. Room for 
circulation of air all around. 


Highest Award 


at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Kroehler Bed Davenports are sold by reliable furniture dealers every- 
where. Prices ranging from $40.00 to $150.00, including 35-pound cotton 
felt mattress. Large variety of coverings in tapestries, damasks, velours, 
imitation leather and genuine leather to select from. 


In imitation leather we recommend only 
O’Bannon’s Moleskin, which looks like and 
wears better than genuine leather. 


Do not accept a Substitute 
It is to your interest to buy furniture made by a firm of well known 
reputation. Our trade-mark, the name ‘“Kroehler”’ is on every daven- 
port. Ask to see it before you buy. 
Write for interesting booklet and name of dealer 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
N4PERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Other Factories at 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Binghamton, N. Y. P : 
Kankakee, Ill. Grand Rapids, Mich. New York City 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ont. 


a, 


In using advertisements see page 6 








Why I 


Bought a 


umberor 
Sanitary HHair Mattress 


“| BOUGHT A SLUMBERON because I’ve always wanted 
a hair mattress. They had always seemed so expensive 

that I couldn’t afford one. But today, when I looked at 
mattresses I found that I could buy a SLUMBERON for al- 


most the same price that I could buy a cotton or felt mattress. 


“It’s guaranteed, too, to contain only new curled hair. Be- 
side that it is covered with an ideal ticking—Biltmore, they 
call it. It is dark gray and won’t look dirty after it has been 
on the bed a little while. 


“There is another reason why I bought a SUUMBERON. 
You know how cold and uncomfortable a cotton mattress 
feels when you get into bed on a cold night. Well, hair mat- 
tresses are known to be the coolest in summer and the warm- 
est in winter. Why, when I found out that I could get a hair 
mattress so reasonably I wouldn’t have anything else.”’ 


A Real Hair Mattress for $25.00 


(East of the Missouri River) 


You’ve never been able to get a big thick high-grade hair mat- 
tress for anything like this price before. Only hair mattresses 
can be so comfortable, sanitary or so economical. The 


SLUMBERON is 4 feet 6 inches wide and weighs full 
40 pounds. 


Ask your dealer to show you a SUUMBERON. Note the 
splendid workmanship—the fine, close stitching and perfect 
tufting. Do not accept a substitute, but look for the name 
SLUMBERON on the label. If your dealer doesn’t 
handle SLUMBERON write us and we will tell you the 
name of a SLUMBERON dealer near your home and 
send you our little booklet—“ Correct Sleeping.” 


THE CUDAHY CURLED HAIR WORKS 


111-113 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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The Odd One 


Maida heard nothing; she was a heavy 


.|¢sleeper and usually slept through thunder 


and wind, through windows banged’ suddenly 
when there was a rain-storm in the night, and 
through every other noise. Breakfast told 
her plainly enough that something unpleasant 
was happening. It was in the air. Tom ate 
so unusually silently, and Amy did not pick 
on him at all. As soon as Amy finished, she 
folded her napkin and went hippety-hopping 


| out of the dining-room with somethi:g of the 








«ar of a person who fears to receive a spear in 
the back and wishes to get out of range without 
attracting undue attention. Tom, as soon as 
he had finished, folded his napkin, too. He 
said, “Well, I guess I'll go out and play 
awhile,” which was an indication that some- 
thing was wrong, because he always went 
without saying anything, unless it happened 
to be a very brief and informal, “I’m done!” 

“What you cryin’ for? Why didn’t papa 
kiss you?” Maida asked when she and her 
mother were alone in the room. 

“Never mind, deary. Finish your cereal,” 
her mother said. “It is nothing little girls 
know anything about.” 

Wasn’t it, though! 


AtLMost immediately after breakfast Mrs. 
Merton went to see her mother at the far 
side of town (in a cab, because she might meet 
some one she knew if she walked, and her eyes 
might show something) and Maida went into 
the yard, half hoping, but rather surely knowing 
it was not to be hoped, that Amy would play 
with her. 

“Well, if you won't, I'll tell mama on you when 
she comes home, I will,” said the indignant 
Maida. ‘An’ I won’t never, never let you 


| play in my third-floor room when mama fixes 
| it up for me, I won’t. An’ my room is going 
| to be fixed up nicer-er than yours is, it is!” 


“Well, you needn’t be such a smarty,” 


Amy said. “Maybe you won’t have any 
| room.” 


“T will, too! Mama said so! Why won't I 


| have?” 


“Because maybe mama and papa is going 
to get a divorce,” said Amy, “and if they do, 
maybe we won’t be af this house any more.” 

“Why won’t we be?” 

-Amy was making a mud-pie. 

“Because, when mothers and fathers gets 
divorces, they don’t have the families the 
way they had them before. The mothers has 
one family and the fathers has another 
family. They live in different houses and 
sometimes they don’t live in the same town 
any more. J’m going to be mama’s.” 

“‘So’m I,” said Maida promptly. 

“No, you don’t know anything about it, 
Maida Merton !” 

“T do, too! I’m goin’ to be mama’s. I can 
be mama’s if I want to!”’ 

“You don’t know anything about it,” said 
Amy positively. ‘You can’t say whether 
you're going to be mama’s, or papa’s, or 
anything! The judge says all about it.” 

“What shudge?” asked Maida. 

“The court-house judge. The one that 
makes people be divorced.” 

“What’s divorced?” asked Maida. 


“[Ts—it’s telling them they can’t live in the 

same house any more,” said Amy. ‘The 
judge does it. And then they can’t. An’ 
when the judge tells mama and papa they 
can’t live in the same house any more, he 
tells mama and papa which of us mama gets, 
and which of us papa gets. And I’m going 
to be mama’s.” 

“An’ I’m goin’ to be mama’s, too,” insisted 
Maida. 

“No, because—”’ Amy hesitated, seck- 
ing a good reason. She felt it would be rather 
a comfort, if there must be a broken family, 
to have Maida so distributed that she would 
not be where she could dip into big sister’s 
paper dolls so easily, or borrow—never to 
| return—hbig sister’s pencils. “No, because 

















Sak 


Carafe No. 2822 
$6.50 


UNIVERSAL 


Vacuum Bottles 
and 
Accessories 


Have several features that are patented and found 
only in the UNIVERSAL line—The bottle with extra 
drinking cups nested in the cover, the spring steel 
shock absorber which holds the filler firmly in place, 
reducing the possibility of breakage to a minimum are 


among the points which make UNIVERSAL bottles 


the choice of discriminating purchasers everywhere. 


The construction of UNIVERSAL Vacuum vessels 
is so simple that anyone can easily take them apart 
for cleaning or replacement while comparative tests 
show that in maintenance of temperature they are 
unexcelled. 


Ask your dealer to show you the UNIVERSAL 
bottle and note its many points of superiority. 


On sale at all good stores 


Write to Dept. 549 for Free Booklet 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLA 


New Britain, Conn. 
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t/ No. 410 Monitor Gray 
$3.25 
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Roastin g- Ovens 
Under Studio Skylights 


Exactness in seasoning. ‘The salt added with absolute 
uniformity. Marvelous machines crush and season the nuts 
at the same time. 


T the Beech-Nut plant, the expert who super- 
intends the roasting of the peanuts for Beech- 

Nut Peanut Butter, works in a room lighted by 
reat North skylights—like a photograph studio. 


his is to insure unvarying evenness of light. 


Evenness of light is necessary to determine 
when the peanuts have reached a certain shade of 
light brown which indicates that they are per- 
fectly roasted. 


It is such exactness as this—throughout all 
Its processes—that produces the characteristic 
flavor of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


Exactness in selection of peanuts—only No. 1 quality —the 
choicest grown—Spanish and Virginia peanuts. Exactness in 
blending the highly-flavored Virginia with the rich Spanish. 

Exactness in completely eliminating every foreign substance 
—earth, shells, skins, defective kernels and the bitter little 
hearts. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is absolutely free from grit. 


Exactness in packing—in filling the carefully sterilized 
jars from the bottom first, to exclude air; in vacuum-sealing 
them so that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter will remain sweet — 
not turn rancid in the jar. 


As the result of such exactness, a jar of Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter is filled full of favor and food value. For a Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter sandwich contains the same amount of 
Strength, Heat and Energy as a glass of rich cream milk. 


If your children are inclined to eat too many sweets give 
them Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread on bread, crackers or 
toast. And grown-ups like Beech-Nut Peanut Butter just as 
well as the children. 


Order a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter from your grocer 
today. Have it on the table at your next meal. We know 
that from then on, you will keep Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
always on hand. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CaAnaJoHARiE, NEW YorK 
Ask Your Grocer About the Superior Quality of 


" Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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The Odd One 


said Amy—‘“because the judge says it, you 
don’t say it. He gives one to the mama and 
one to the papa—” 

“Uh huh!” said Maida, nodding her head 
agreeably. 

“And I’m the one he gives to mama, and 
Tom’s the one he gives to papa,” said Amy. 

“And—and—and I’m the one—” began 
Maida. 

“No, you ain’t!” said Amy promptly. 
“You’re the odd one that’s left over.” 

“Like a piece of candy?” asked Maida. 

\my was busy patting the mud-pie. She 
was thinking mud-pie and whether to cover it 
with red sugar of pounded brick or raisins of 
little brown pebbles. 

“Ves,” she said. She would have said 
“ves” to anything just then; or “no” with 
equal carelessness. 

“Who dubides ‘em?” Maida asked. 

“Oh, the judge does!” said Amy with annoy- 
ance. 

*Does the shudge dubide me? Honest does 
he, \my?” asked Maida. 

* "Course he does! I told you so, didn’t 1?” 

Maida said no more. She stood looking at 
the pie Amy placed on top of the box to bake, 
but she did not really see the pie. She was 
going through a process of thought that in- 
cluded a little girl her size, a judge, a mother 
and father who could not live in the same 
house any more, and a piece of candy over 
and above the pieces that would divide evenly. 
When you had an extra piece like that, you 
broke it in two. 


NSTANTLY her mind flew to the picture in 

the big Bible on the third floor! That was 
the way they divided the odd one that was 
left over! They held her inverted by one leg 
and sliced her in two with a sharp sword! 

If every one had not been so deep in other 
things. some one would have noticed that 
Maida was a strangely silent and fearful 
little girl all that day and the next. Five 
times she stole up to the third floor to look 
at the picture of the baby that came so terribly 
near being ‘“‘dubided.” There was no comfort 
in it. It was after the fifth time that she 
climbed to the bed beside her mother, snuggled 
close, and fell asleep. 

I hate to think what an awful thing it would 
have been if Mr. and Mrs. Merton had really 
meant to get a divorce and had done so. I 
seem to understand why many people say 
nowadays that divorce is not at all—or not 
always—a bad thing when there are no children. 
Because I can see what a certainly bad thing 
it would have been for the Merton children, 
and what a really bad thing it was for them 
just to think about it. And this was not a 
divorce nor even a seriously intended divorce; 
it Was just a divorce threat dragged into a 
loud quarrel because the quarrel had grown so 
loud there was no road back to silence’ except 
a threat that both could make and agree on. 

“Very well!’ said one. “This is quite 
enough! If that is the way you feel, we had 
better get a divorce!” 

“T certainly think so!” said the other. “I 
agree with you absolutely.” 

It is a great thing to be able to agree on 
some one thing and thus be able to stop shout- 
ing and go to bed and sleep. But couples 
that wish to quarrel and then agree on a 
divorce they never mean to get should do it 
all in an underground bomb-proof, so that two 
eer could not sit up in bed in terror 

Istening, 


HE second day—the day Maida climbed 

~ onto the bed and snuggled—her father at his 
office had already decided that life had enough 
troubles without keeping up a family row 
that had blown off all its best steam in one 
big explosion, and he had made up his mind 
to go home that night and act as if nothing 
Whatever had occurred to interrupt the usual 
Placid home life. If his wife was not foo 
cranky, he might even kiss her and make it a | 





In war and in peace the industrial army 
is recruited from the ever-increasing throng 
of women who are forced into the produc- 


tive activities of life. The burden of pre- 
paredness lays its heavy hand upon the 
woman in the home, in the factory, in the 
store. Conserving our health and strength 
through proper food and hygienic sur- 
roundings is the concern of all humanity. 


“Shredded Wheat 


Bi 9 

iscult 

is the ideal food for the woman who does things be- 
cause it contains the life of the whole wheat grain 
steam-cooked, shredded and baked—the best process 
ever discovered for making the whole wheat grain di- 
gestible. It is the real war bread because it contains 
100 per cent. whole wheat—nothing wasted, nothing 
thrown away. Two or three of these loaves of baked 
whole wheat with milk and a little fruit make a 
strengthening, satisfying meal for breakfast, luncheon 
or dinner, at a cost of a few cents. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Let me hela 
“do over one floor this fall 


Choose the one you are most anxious to 
polish or ‘“‘do over’’—the one you want to 
make look the best —I will tell you how to 
make it lastingly beautiful. Write today! 

One small can of Old English Wax will refinish the 
floor of a whole room. For softwood or hardwood it 
is the most economical finish you can use. And after 
it is applied it requires no attention except an occa- 
sional ‘‘touching up’”’ in doorways, etc. 


Old English Wax 


forms a hard, transparent finish that brings out all the 
beauty in the grain of the wood. On varnished or 
shellaced floors it prevents heelmarks and worn spots. 
It imparts a rich mellow finish that simple dusting will 
keep clean and bright. 


Write today for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. Tells the 
most satisfactory and economical way to care for 


Floors Woodwork Table tops 
Furniture Linoleum Pianos 


Leather goods Automobiles 


Two generous samples for 10c 
Send us toc (stamps or coin) for generous sample of 
Old English Wax. With it we will include sample 
of Old English Brightener—a special preparation for 
cleaning and polishing floors. Address— THE A. S. 
BOYLE CO., 1310 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Odd One 


loving reconciliation. Maida’s mother, (oo, 
on*the bed was just having her final good cry 
out before making up her mind to beg to be 
forgiven, whether she had been in the wrong 
or not. In reality the storm and the divorce 
were all over and done with, but how were 
Tom and Amy and Maida to know that? 

With Tom the effect was this: he kepi to 
the yard and did not go out to meet his boy 
friends. He was ashamed to meet them, with 
an inward, unexplainable shame. He never 
felt quite the same full, deep-breathed love 
for his father and mother after that night. A 
boy’s father and mother are the foundation 
on which he stands. He may not be thinking 
of them all the while, but if they are “all right, 
you bet your boots,” he stands on them sure- 
footed and unafraid. He never feels quite 
as sure of his foundation if he once finds a 
flaw in it. He can’t face the world quite as 
bravely. He has to use bravado, and that is a 
different thing entirely. 

With Tom there was always a feeling that 
“it might happen again,” and it made him 
subconsciously uneasy. He was not sure of his 
foundation. And it made him think a litile 
less of his mother than he had thought of her. 
There was just a flaw where there had been 
none. It began as a mere boyish, illogical resent- 
ment and remained as a trifling feeling that his 
mother was not the finest person in the world. 
That is the saddest thing a boy can feel. 


ITH Amy the same feeling. But it was 

against herfathersheheldher doubts. With 
Amy mother was right whether she was right 
or wrong, and of course if father stormed that 
way, he must be wrong in some way and there- 
fore not perfect. Once you think of a thing as 
imperfect, it can never be wholly perfect to 
you again, whether it is a government or a 
china vase or a father. You may love it just 
as dearly, or even more dearly, but it is no 
longer like the great, perfect, splendid sun. 

When Maida’s mother awoke, she found 
Maida snuggled beside her and she leaned 
over and kissed the little girl, and that awak 
ened Maida. 

“Come, sweetheart,” she said, when she 
had looked in the glass to see what tear traces 
needed obliterating, “get your clean dress on 
and let me brush your hair.” 

“Do I have to?” asked Maida, before she 
remembered, and then she said, “Yes, mama!” 
in the sweetest voice she had. She was sugar 
and honey, even while the tangles were being 
combed out, and her mother kissed her eight 
times, she was so darling with her face washed 
and all her sweetness on the surface. 

“T love you!” Maida cooed, putting her arms 
around her mother’s neck and hugging her 
close. It was almost, “I lub you!’ although 
Maida was a little too old for that. Oh, wily 
childhood! She had in mind all the while 
the picture in the big Bible up-stairs. She 
was trying for the one chance of not being 
sliced in two with a pair of dull tinsmith shears. 
Her mama must love her so that when the 
judge called the policeman and ordered him 
to divide the odd child of the three her mama 
would plead in a wild agony for a whole Maida 
and not a ragged-edged half of one. Then 
there would be a chance that the judge would 
be a second Solomon and say to the policeman 
with the tin shears, ““Give the woman the child; 
she wants her most.” 


All afternoon Maida was sugar and honey. 
She sat on the porch beside her mother and 
sewed dolly dresses and did not complain 
when the thread got in a tangle, which it 
did ten times a minute. 

It was hardly five when Mr. Merton opened 
the front gate and came up the walk. Maida’s 
mother looked up and drew a quick breath 
when she saw him and wondered! Then she 
saw his face and knew it was all over and that 
everything was all right, if she just wanted 
it to be all right, and she did want that. 
She gathered her sewing into her lap and arose, 
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Sealy Triple Guarantee 


1. We Guarantee the Sealy to be made of Pure Long-Fibre 
Cotton, without Linters or Mill-Waste. 


2. We Guarantee the Sealy for Twenty Years against be- 


3. We Guarantee that after Sixty Nights’ Trial you will pro- 
nounce the Sealy the most Comfortable Mattress you have 


Should the Mattress fail in any one of these conditions, 
when subjected to ordinary use, on presenting this Contract, 
we will replace the Mattress or refund the purchase price, 


Sealy Mattress Co. 


Se sce 
















A Permanent Purchase 


““7OUR grandfather bought this Sealy for 
me before you were born. And it is as 

soft and springy and comfortable today as it 

was twenty-five years ago. 

‘Father was an old cotton planter and he knew 

that long-fibre cotton, air-woven (Sealy proc- 

ess), could never pack down or grow lumpy. 


The 





Under that smooth, curved surface is a springy 
batt of pure, new long-fibre cotton that stood 
five feet high before being compressed. The 
curly fibres are so thoroughly intermeshed by 
our special patented air-woven process that 
they can never pull apart, pack down or 
spread. 

Tufts are done away with, hence there are 


This Little Box Is the Key to Mattress Values 








Look into it and you will find why one mattress is 
better thers. The box contains a sample of the 
n used in SE YS; also an exhibit of 
hen*‘‘mill waste,’”’ 





and wool-shoddy, a 









Piant the Seeds 








‘So he selected a Sealy for me in preference 
to all other mattresses. Today, as you know, 
every bed in the house is made comfortable 
with a mattress bearing the same label. I con- 
sider them a splendid investment because they 
never have to be remade.”’ 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


no bumps and hollows on the surface—no 
leather tabs to catch dirt—no stitch-holes to 
permit the entrance of foreign matter. 

When you buy the Sealy you buy for a life- 
time. It isa permanent purchase. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 

The Sealy Pillow, also made by the Sealy process, 
is a clean, sweet, odorless head rest. 


SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY, Sugar Land, Texas 


‘You Sleep Soundly on a deity) — ask qny Qlarmclock 


Sealy Mattress Company, Sugar Land, Texas 
Send me free and without obligation on my part, box containing 
samples of cotton and cotton seeds. 









Name - — - - = 





Street and No.- 
City and State -—— eee ae — 
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— silverware. are following the practice 
of parents and Srand-parents in selecting 
a So = + 

ISAT Rogers Bros. Seventy Year Plate! 


A complete service of ter Tea Sets, 
Vegetable Dishes. Trays, etc., matching the 
Spoons and Forks —is possible if you buy 


1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sold by 


Tea Spoons 7 
leading dealers 


$600 a dozen 


Other pieces Send for catalogue 


in proportion Mais ie ) ~ “K-23” 











The Odd One 


and when she was sure he could see her face 
she smiled a welcome and then fled into the 
house, because she knew that arms and lips 
area great help in getting over the first awk- 
ward minute after a quarrel. Maida’s father 
walked right past her and into the house. 

Maida sat in her chair on the porch and 
jerked angrily at the first snarl that came in 
her thread. And then her father came out 
and said, “Well!” 

It was a nice, cheery, relieved, “Well!” 

“How is Little Maid?” he asked pleasantly. 

Little Maid did not answer. She looked a 
little as if she was pouting. 

“Why, what’s the matter with Little Maid?” 

asked her father in-his very kindest tone. He 
felt a thousand tons lighter now that the 
uarrel was over and ended; he felt as if he 
could love the whole world, and of course he 
could love Little Maid. He loved her e-nor- 
mous-ly as she sat there in pink and white, 
playing at sewing, like a little woman. He 
stooped down and gathered her right out of 
the chair into his arms. 

“Waugh! Waugh!” snarled Maida in her 
meanest bad-temper voice, the one that 
meant, “That child must certainly have a 
good whipping.” “Stawp! St—awp!” 

She pushed against her father’s chest with 
both her hands. 

“Why, Maida!” he exclaimed. 

“Stawp! Le’ me down!” she snarled. 

Her mother came to the door—a happier 
mother—and saw. “Why, Maida!” she, too, 
exclaimed. 

“Yah!” Maida yelled. She beat at her 
father’s face with her fists, striking him on the 
cheek and on the eyes. She kicked with her 
fect, battering him on the knees with her 
sensible, heavy-soled shoes. 

“Maida! Maida!” he cautioned her. 

She did not pay the least attention. She 
beat at him and kicked him and struggled to 
be free, and then—then she bent her head 
down and fastened her sharp white teeth in 
his wrist and bit! 

He dropped her suddenly. The pain had 
been severe, and blood oozed from two of the 
marks made by the rows of teeth. She fell on 
her hips, so was not much hurt, and scrambled 
to her feet again. She looked up at her 
father’s face. It was all right! He did not 
look loving any longer; he looked hating. 

“The little cat!” he exclaimed. ‘She bit me!” 

“T don’t care if you do hate me! I want you 
to hate me!”” Maida screamed. 

“Maida! You mustn’t say that!” cried her 
mother. “Father will hate you if you talk 
like that!” f ; 

So Maida said it again, in exactly the same 
words: “I don’t care if you do hate me! 
I want you to hate me!” 


AND she meant it, because in her poor little 

worried mind it had occurred to her that if 
her mother loved her so that she would be in 
an agony of. distress when the judge told the 
policeman with the tin shears to cut the odd 
one in two, and her father loved her so that 
he, too, would be in an agony of distress, the 
judge—even were he Solomon himseli—would 
not know how to settle the matter except by 
Saying, “Go ahead, policeman; cut her in 
two!” 

So it was quite necessary, if she did not 
want to be cut in two with a “snip! snip! snip!” 
of the shears that would leave rough edges, 
to make her father hate her, so he would 
stand in the court-house like the other lady 
in the picture, taking matters quite calmly, 
as if he thought justice would be done even if 
no one was cut in two. 

In a week, or it may have been in two days 
or a month, Maida forgot all about the neces- 
sity of hating fathers, and all that remained 
Was a feeling that father was not as nice as 
mother. Long after she forgot the reason for 
that feeling it remained. Possibly it did not 
Watter much. Possibly it did. — 



























































Just Like New! 


Greasy, smeary, smoky, dust-catch- 
ing furniture can be easily restored to its original beauty and 


charm with Johnson's Prepared Wax. It cleans and polish- 
es in one operation—protects and preserves varnish, adding years to its 
life—covers up mars and surface scratches, and prevents checking. 


Has Your Mahogany Furniture 
a Bluish, Cloudy Appearance ? 


An application of Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax will quickly and 
permanently remove it—at the same time imparting a hard, dry 
glasslike polish of great beauty and durability. It never gets soft anc sticky, 
consequently does not gather dust or show finger prints. 


JOHN SON'S 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid Form so that it may 
be more easily polished. It is exactly the same as the famous John- 
son’s Prepared Wax (Paste) except that it is liquid. Johnson’s Liquid Prepared 
Wax polishes instantly with but very little rubbing— 
you can go over a roomful of furniture in half-an-hour. 


For Floors and Linoleums 
Johnson's Liquid Prepared Wax gives just 
the polish and protection you need on your 
floors and linoleums. Impartsa beautiful dry polish 
which any housewife can easily keep in perfect con- 
dition. Brings out the pattern of linoleum and pre- 
serves it. , 
Tell your dealer that Johnson’s Prepared Wax is 
now made in Liquid Form and insist upon his sup- 
plying you with it. 

Quarts $1.40 Pints .75 Half-Pints .50 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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andy on Romance 
( Continued from page 49) 


“*But I’s givin’ hit to you straight dat yoy 


«| ain’t gittin’ no prize package when yoy 
> |marries me. I don’t pull down but fifteen 


Kohler 2Quattty, 


The plumbing ware you select for your 
new home is to be a permanent part of it. 
For this reason it is important to consider 
quality and beauty. 


In choosing KOHLER WARE you are sure of 
the highest quality, because that quality goes into 
all KOHLER products. 


KOHLER WARE 


| 
always of one quality—the highest 
While KOHLER Bath One-piece construction and 
Tubs, Lavatories and Sinks other hygienic features of 
eae ie are selected for the finest KOHLER WARE make 
It’s in the homes and apartments, manu- cleansing easy. 


Kohler facturing economies enable us Siti: Cie 6 tin -cene a ane 
Enamel”’ to make these high quality interesting book, “KOHLER OF 


products available for less ex- R."" It has illustrations of 
the many different patterns of 


pensive houses, cottages and = XGHTER WARE and tells you all 
bungalows. about them. Address Dept. G-10 


KOHLER CO.., Founded 1873 Kohler, Wis. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago Indianapolis 
St Paul St. Louis Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle London 


% The star indicates the location of the KOHLER permanent trade-mark in faint blue. | 


“Viceroy” F.-12 (Pat. App. for & name reg. U.S.Pat -ff.) Columbia Lavatory, F.-205 A 


The ee | Ali Avoand Cleaner 
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bones a week in my pay-envelop, an’ so far as 
I can see I ain’t never gwine to be none of dese 
heah Napoleons of finance; so ef you ties up 
wid me as long as you lives you will have to wuk 
an’ wear cheap clothes, an’ squeeze ey’y 
nickel to git six cents out of hit, an’ use yo’ 
feet for yo’ ortymobile. 3 
| ‘*Neider is I pertendin’ to be a saint. I bet 
| dere’ll be plenty of times when I’ll be dat mean, 
an’ grouchy, an’ kantankerous dat you’!l wish 
| dat you had de nerve to put poison in my coffee, 
an’ maybe dere’ll be odder times dat you'll 
have to git up an’ open de do’ for me becaze 
I’s dat tanked up wid red eye I can’t find de 
key-hole for myself, but I loves you, gal, an’ 
ef you’s bent on actin’ lak a fool an’ throwin’ 
yoself away on some onery he man, why you 
might des as well sacrifice yoself to me as any- 
body else.’ 

“Now dat’s whut I’d call a honest offer of 
marriage, an’ de gal dat took hit, after she 
done looked over de goods an’ seen dat dey was 
as specified, would iakly be happy ever after, 
becaze she’d know in advance whut she was 
gittin’ an’ dere wouldn’t be no disappointments 
to sour her disposition when she found qut 
after she got her bargain home dat hit warn’t 
no mo’ lak whut she thought she was gittin’ 
dan a ginger cake is lak a elephant. 

“But dat ain’t de romantical idee of court- 
ship, an’ no man would dast hand a gal a 
honest proposal of marriage. An’ she wouldn't 
stand for hit ef he did. Nawm, whut he leads 
her to believe is dat he’s as rich as Mr. Rockin- 
feller, an’ dat he’s got a reglar William J. 
Bryan God-bless-you disposition dat nothin’ 
can’t rile, an’ dat all de wuk dat she’ll have to 
do ef she marries him will be to meet him wid a 
glad sweet smile of a evenin’, an’ smooth de 
lines of care from his brow wid her gentle hand. 

| An’ de gal marries him on dat flatform, an’ 
when she finds out dat he’s got a temper lak a 
cross-cut saw, an’ dat she has to take in washin’ 
to pay de rent, hit ain’t no wonder she sorter 
spicions dat she got cheated at de altar. 

‘An’ de gal ain’t no mo’ honest dan de man. 

{You don’t never heah of no gal invitin’ her 
| beau to call aroun’ accidental lak ’bout eight 
o’clock in de mawnin’ befo’ she’s had a chanst 
to git on her straight front, an’ her hand-made 
complexion, an’ her angel character. Naw, sir, 
an’ you don’t heah of no gal drappin’ a hint to 
her financie dat she’s dat scared of wuk dat 
| she des runs away from hit an’ leaves her po’ 
ole ma to do hit all, or dat de reason her pa is 
}so hump-shouldered is dat he’s most bent 
double tryin’ to pay her bills, or dat she’s got 
a red-haided temper, an’ a tongue wid a per- 
petual motion attachment to hit. 

“Nawm, a gal would rather die dan not be 
romantical, an’ sweet, an’ gentle lookin’, an’ 
a man marries her wid dat kind of a halo 
aroun’ her, an’ den when de halo busses an’ 
he finds out dat she’s lazy, an’ triflin’, an’ high 
tempered, he wonders whut de fool-killer was 
doin’ de day he was united in de holy bonds of 

|matermony with a lifetime of trouble an’ 
tribulation. 

‘An’ dat’s why I says dat man is right when 
he prognosticates dat dese romantical idees Is 
at de bottom of de divorsch evil. Hit ain't 
dat men an’ women is so bad, dat makes ceit 
wives an’ husbands so discontented wid ’em. 
Hit’s de disappointment of deir not bein’ whut 
de party of de odder part thought dey was 
gittin’. Po’k-chops is mighty good eatin’ 
you done set yo’ mouth to eat po’k-chops, but 
hit kinder takes yo’ appetite for ’em ef you 
bites into something dat you thinks 1s 
chicken, an’ hit ain’t nothin’ but a po’k-chop. 

“T wonder whut folks would do ef dey was 
to do away wid romance an’ tell each odder 
de truth befo’ marriage,” I says. ; 

“Dey’d stay single,” spons Ike. “Deres 
things dat you’s got to put up in fancy pack- 
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r pa is Stop waste in foods — save hours each week — stop wotty wrinkles 


's got —save needless work—all with the McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. 
pot be It makes baking a joy—cooking a pleasure—meal time a glad time. 


ih Beauty, convenience, ease, comfort, service and economy are all 
found in the fullest degree in the McDougall Auto-Front — the 
Steinway of the Kitchen. Prices $14.50 to $54 according to design. 


~ | Go to your furniture dealer—have a McDougall 
y_ was i sent home on approval—solve the kitchen prob- 
a lem—and then pay as little as $[22 a week. 


Ya For Illustrated Catalog Write McDougall Company, Frankfort, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Night’s Rest 


T has a value that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. Proper rest is so essential to your 
health, working efficiency and ability to enjoy life 
that you can well afford to spend a trifle more and 
get a bedspring that insures sleeping comfort and 
restfulness. 


If you want to know the utmost in bedspring comfort and restfulness, if you want 
to feel really refreshed and rested every morning—ht for a good day’s work—get a 


Way Saaless Spring 


Don’t be satisfied with any other spring. Only the Way Sagless has the Way 
patented hollow cable construction—the ‘Magic Seven” cable—seven highly 
tempered steel wires spun into a hollow cable only one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter but which stands a strain of 200 pounds. 

This steel! cable is webbed into a finished spring that supports a weight of 7 tons, without 


permanently stretching or sagging. And yet—it is delightfully elastic and resilient—the very 
acme of Juxury—the final triumph in the long search for the perfect bedspring. 

r «2 , ee leg | ° ° 9 e 
lhe basic strength and elasticity of this | Thirty Nights Free Trial 

Magic Seven” cable construction is the secret he OMe ; 

: ; i Any “Way” dealer will refund your 
of the /asting comfort and restfulness of the ng eg oR ee ee: 
Way Sagless Spring money, if you are not delighted after sleeping 

ee his nil ; on a Way Sagless Spring 30 nights. 

It is also noiseless, sanitary, germ-proof. 
Every part easily reached when dusting. Can’t 
tear the bedding. Guaranteed 25 Years 

Made to fit wood, iron or brass beds—all | —a quarter century—not to sag, stretch or 
! 1 f oe 
sizes. | break. A new spring free, if it does. 


Furthermore, every one is 


Fr —Interesting book—‘“‘ Where Good Sleep Begins,” containing valuable information 
CC about sleep and health. Send a postal today for your copy. 


Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MADE AND SOLD IN 

North Atlantic States by Dixie Cotton 
Felt Mattress Co., New York, and in 
Canada by George Gale & Sons(Limited), 
Waterville, Quebec. 


$9 50 East of the , Add One Dollar West 
i : Rockies , of the Rockies 


Branch Factories and Warehouses 

at Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Pitts- 

burgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Denver, 
Seattle. Spokane and Portland 


Look sharp 
for the name 
and red stripe 


on the frame. 
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Mirandy on Romance 


ages to vit anybody to take ’em, but,” Ike | 

on, a leanin’ over an’ pattin’ my hand | 
whilst I was a patchin’ his britches, ‘after de | 
red pain’ wears off of de wagon, hit’s des as | 


an’ strong, an’ useful as hit ever was— 


an’ you couldn’t git along widout hit—an’ | 


dat’s de way wid me an’ you, ole lady. Maybe 


we wouldn’t have gotten married ceptin’ for | 


romance, but after hit was done we—” 
“Romance never gits away from a woman,” 
Isays; “she’s got a death grip on hit dat never 


onloosens ontel she’s in her coffin. Why, Ike, | ¢ 


you still look to me des lak one of dem heroes 
at de movies,” I spons, an’ at dat Ike he say, 
“Huh,” but when he passed me, he drapped a 
five-dollar bill in my lap, an’ dat’s how come I 
got dis heah gran’ new hat wid a fedder in hit. 

An’ as Ma’y Jane says, ““Whut would de 
worl’ do widout romance?” 


Priscilla Goes to a Bonfire 
(Continued from page 21 ) 


asks me, first. Then I'll consider it. I'll come 
up and talk it over with you, maybe, if he 
doesn’t ask me when the snow is a foot deep. 
Unless you take to shoveling snow at night,” 
she added. 

“You could come into the house. Mother and 
father wouldn’t bite you. You have been in,” 


he reminded her, dispassionately, stroking the 


hand he held. 

“Of course, when I’m asked, but think 
of the times I scoot up when I’m not invited. 
If you are out about anywhere, I talk a while 
and scoot back, and it’s usually so dark 


by-passers can’t tell it’s me all the time; but | 


can you imagine me coming into your 


house, into a glare of light, to tell you | 


that I hate my whole family (when I don’t 
hate them at all) because they scolded me for 
being me? Or to tell you that Dorothy Hall 
got the place in the library that I wanted, 
or that I write that ‘Just Between You and 
Me’ column in the magazine section of the 
Des Moines Sunday paper?” She lowered 
her voice on the last, and they chuckled to- 
gether, for it was a column that laughed at 
countless things and people, a column that had 
attracted considerable attention, and some of 
the attention had been exasperated. 

“They'd extradite you if they knew here at 
home that you write that. It’s a caution some- 
times,” Walter mused. ‘Be careful to keep 


your poking fun good-natured, honey. I | 


wouldn’t like to see it get cynical or sarcastic. 


I agree with what you said last Sunday, but | 








it was pretty edgy. Were you tired when | 


you wrote it?” 
Priscilla withdrew her hand. “TI felt edgy. 


Thope you won’t let them light up our side | 


street.” 


“Til do my best. You really couldn’t come | 


in—I see that. You’d have to waste time with 
greetings to father and mother, and in getting 


a chance to talk to me, and waste more time | 


tapering off to get away, and you're usually 
too mad for the red tape. As it is, you sud- 
denly bob up in front of me, sob, ‘I hate my 
Whole family, and I hate the whole town, 
and I hate you,’ and then you snifile for ten 
minutes and beat it back to hook your mother’s 
dress for the theater or a party, or some- 
thing else for your much-hated family, and 
you don’t have to explain anything to me. I'll 
keep our street dark until you get married 
and have a husband to rant to. Your sudden 
appearances and disappearances would addle 
my mother.” 

_Humph! If I had a husband, he would 
likely addle even easier than your mother. 
First time he drives me crazy about the price 
of my hat or something, and hears how I hate 
him, I'll run up and tell you how he acted about 
it. Now, I have got to go see about the eats.” 


N hour later, when every one was gone but 
W alter, Mrs. Barrett, who was standing 
beside Priscilla, yawned frankly behind a blue- 
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FLAT Curtain RODS 


for your new home 


—for the greatest single charm of 
your rooms will be the windows— 
and Kirsch Flat Rods insure the very 
neatest, most attractive window drapings. 


FLAT in Kirsch Curtain Rods means sag- 

less strength without needless weight—headings 

held gracefully erect by the shape of the rod itself 

/ —smooth, neat hems instead of unsightly ridges— 

f an easily attained fit for any window or series of 

windows—the only satisfactory rod for bungalow or 
casement windows or French doors. 


Flat 
Curtain Rods 


/ No Sag—No Tarnish 
/ Put up Kizsch Flat Rods and you ging or pulling necessary—and they 


(=, Will never need to replace them. Sever come down accidentally. Pins 4 — 
. ¢ ist— 9 gracetully to the Casing a e ends. enty 
They won't dent or twist—won’t of room is left for the shade. Often they 


rust, turn black or tarnish—but are put inside the casing, thereby setting off 
stay like new. The surfaceis flat and _ beautiful woodwork. 


smooth. Doesn’t catch dust. The _ Kirsch Flat Rods slip through reg lar. 
i i 7 sized curtain hems on e specia ITsc 
beautiful white or velvet brass finish Sinbin aivantoan Tuavancesl inthe en 


: a : 
1S washable. They’re made also in  tension’style, one complete rod to the box, 
oxidized copper. on which are full directions—or you can have 
. é them in solid style, cut to fit your windows 
Kirsch Flat Rods have small, sim- _ by your dealer’s interior decorating depart- 


plified brackets. The rods go up easier — 5 RA —, pe Be ‘= 
—they come down easier—no tug- and quickly tarnishes. . 


Kirsch-Kraft Curtains qo \ Plan Pretty Windows 
are Made Better Seer \ with our Style Book 


Finest quality ready-to-hang It’s Free, Pictures the newest 
curtains, cut by the thread. Prices \, effects in window draping—tells the 
surprisingly low. Made with the 7 \, material and the rod used for each 
same care and pride that you would window—and the color scheme 
take yourself. - carried out. Write today. 


Kirsch Manufacturing Co., 126 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 








Remember to ask for 


Kitsch FUN S83 


Cut to fit or extension 





THE 
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RED PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING Jf 


- ag ee 


RUBBER 


% 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, but has no * 
holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel with the Red Plug. | 


Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 
ortan. 50¢. attached—all Dealers. 


2 Packs Playing Cards Soring’Step: 10s Federal St. Boston, 
be 3 ? £4 so 2 — 
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Take Warning 


Soap-and-water scrubbing of the home satisfies the naked 
eye, but not the microscope which discovers disease germs. 

Too small to be seen by the eye alone, such germs may in- 
fest cracks and seams of the woodwork. There they breed 
into swarming millions until stirred into the air and 
breathed they cause desperate sickness. 

Not even the cleanest home is immune to the entrance 
of disease germs. And ordinary soap in scrubbing water 
will not destroy these ravagers of health. 

But the reliable hospital disinfectant — Lysol —in your 
scrubbing water will absolutely destroy all germ life and 
make the home safe for healthful living. 












Disinfectant 




















Such home protection is very economi- 
cal. A 25c bottle of Lysol makes two gal- 
lons of reliable disinfectant; a 50c bottle, 
five gallons. 

Lysol Disinfectant is also invaluable for 
personal hygiene. 





Rone PRIRHEE Og semey 


Lysol Toilet Soap 


Lysol Toilet Soap contains Lysol and therefore 
protects the skin from germ infection. It is re- 
freshingly soothing and healing, and helpful for 
improving the skin. The free sample will show 
‘ou how pleasant it is to use. 




















Neca Be ‘ot 
| LEHN & iu. 
| MEW ¥S 8 ren 170 vin : 
——s eel Lysol Shaving Cream 
Lysol Shaving Cream also contains Lysol, and 
kills germs on razor and shaving-brush, (where 
germs abound) guards the tiny cuts from -infec- 
Be sure and get true Lysol, tion, and gives the antiseptic shave. Tell your 
made, bottled, signed and sealed men folks about it. 


h ink. 7 ‘ 
by Lehn & Fink. See important Samples Free — Send your name and address 





directions with every bottle. and we will gladly send you free samples of both 
Three Sizes: 25c, 50c, and Lysol Soap and Lysol Shaving Cream, with in- 
$1.00. Scld everywhere. teresting Lysol literature on home hygiene. 








- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 






99 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 











From the Microscope | 







































*LIEDERKRANZ 


“The Cheese That Makes the Meal.” 





A soft, spreadable cheese made from the 
creamiest of whole milk and ripened as care- 
fully as old wine—that, plus a delicate elu- 
sive flavor all its own, is Liederkranz. A 
domestic cheese that makes imported 
kinds taste flat. 

Made in America. Perfectly Pure 

| ons Gl MONROE CHEESE CO., 


—’ CHEESE 5 Monroe, N. Y. 
i 
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Priscilla Goes to a Bontire 


| 


veined hand, smiling over it at Walter, and 
remarked: “Good night, Walter; I’m going 
right up-stairs. Don’t let Priscilla ke: vou 
very long. It’s half-past twelve now. Yoy 
should have been Priscilla’s brother. She 
treats you the way I did my youngest brother: 
just as chummy—and just as rude.” Smiling’ 
she went contentedly up the stairs. 

Priscilla turned to Walter. “Am I rude to 
you?” 

““Not so very. Are you coming to my bon- 
fire?’ 

“Tt’s after midnight, Walt! Have your bon- 
fire tomorrow evening, and I’ll come.” 

“T can’t. I’m starting East tomorrow after- 
noon to be away all winter.” 

“All winter!” Priscilla’s eyes filled with 
dismay. “Is it that newspaper job you were 
telling me about?” 

He nodded, studying her thoughtfully. 
“If I make good, they are going to send me up 
and down and to and fro in the earth for a 
period of years for them—and I sfu// make 
good. Are you coming to my bonfire?” 

“It’s too late. Go on home. I’m tired. 
Shall I say good-by, or shall I see you to- 
morrow?” 

“Oh, I'll see you before I go. Good night.” 
He ran down the steps and around the corner 
of the house. Priscilla locked the door, turned 
out tke lights, and went slowly up-stairs to 
her room. Inside, she looked at herself fora 
long minute in a full-length mirror. Then 
she began to take off her dress in great haste, 
while a little smile grew in her eyes. Twenty 
minutes later she appeared breathlessly beside 
Walter, where he stood poking up his bonfire. 

He accepted her presence wholly without 
surprise, saying only: ‘“‘Didn’t you bring a 
sweater? It’s getting colder.” 

“No, I didn’t—my middy’s flannel. Any- 
way, the fire will keep me warm.” 

Walter stepped back under the trees, picked 
up a red Norfolk sport coat, and tossed it to 
her. It was her own. 

““Where’d you get it?” she quizzed. 

“Tt was lying over the rail of the side porch, 
so I brought it along.” 

“You expected me?” 

“Of course.” 

“But I said it was too late.” 

“Tt is too late, if you were anybody but you.” 

“Sounds mighty unattractive of me. I 
hardly think I like your inference. Chester 
wouldn’t allow me to sneak around in the 
middle of the night to his bonfires, and if I 
did it anyway he wouldn’t tell me ’mso homely 
and so goody-goody that I automatically pro- 
tect myself; also if he expected me ‘of course’ 
he wouldn’t have changed into any such frumpy 
looking trousers and shirt as you are wearing 
Chester would have put me into my coat— 
he wouldn’t have thrown it at me.” 

“JT don’t doubt any of your remarks,” 
grinned Walter cheerfully, sitting down on the 
edge of the only surviving boardwalk in the 
town. ‘“‘Come sit beside?” 





“a AY mother would have a spell if she knew 
2 I was here instead of where I belong, 
| gloated Priscilla, sitting down about four feet 
from him and bunching over with her elbows on 
her knees and her chin in her hands, peering 
into the flames. ‘And your neighbor across 
the way would have two spells. It isn’t a bit 
| nice of me. Honestly, Walter, if you were my 
| gentleman friend, instead of just a boy I've 
| known always, you would take me firmly 
home. It’s all of one o’clock. I just love bon- 
fires. Make it burn fast so it will die out 
quickly. It’ll probably be two o'clock before | 
get home. I suppose I ought to be scared about 
my reputation. I would be if I were with 
any one but you; but with your gilt-edged 
good name, even Mrs. Langley would know 

I’m all right,’ she observed spitefully. 
Walter laughed silently: ‘Trying to get 
even with me, hmm? I give you fair warn- 
ing. Sister Langley won't let my preferred 
I stock respectability prevent her from saying 
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R. HERBERT C. HOOVER, Food Ad- 
ministrator, gives this advice to women: 


“First of all every American woman should, if she has 
not already done so, get a good primer on human feeding. 
Make proteins, fat, carbohydrates and calories household 
words. The man of the house will sooner or later absorb 
the fact that he consumes twenty-five per cent. more food 
than he needs, and that one-third of American households 





1 Ib. Shelled Beans (fresh) 
720 Calories 
(840 less than Raisins) 


1 lb. Beef Steak 
1090 Calories 
(470 less than Raisins) 

















1 lb. Whole Milk 
315 Calories 
(1245 less than Raisins) 


1 Ib. Potatoes 
375 Calories 
(1185 less than Raisins) 


OTE the number of important foods that raisins excel 

in energy-producing value. Cut the chart from this 
page and hang it up in your kitchen as a guide in future 
buying. 


Mee 


One way to 


SAVE M ies r 


One way to 


SAVE WHEAT | 


the heat and energy. 








cases, isn’t needed at all. 


Eat raisin bread. 
wheat. 


One way to 


SA VE FATS — 
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These are three ways that raisins can help you to perform your 
duties as soldier-women. And every woman who does her utmost 
to save is working to end the war. Remember that fact every day 
when you order. 

Use every food freely that need not be conserved. 
one of them. 

Serve raisins with boiled rice, in breakfast foods, bread, cakes, 
cookies and salads. Raisins add a luscious flavor as well as food 
value to otherwise plain dishes. 


Raisins are 
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7 ood F acts for Soldier Women 

















Eat less meat and more raisin foods. 
Eat more of the perishable vege- 
tables for the protein that you need. 

with raisins form a well-balanced diet. 


The raisins in good raisin bread save 
It would mean the yearly saving of millions of 
bushels of wheat if all bread contained raisins. 


- You can serve raisin bread without butter. 
bread that is good that way. 
butter fats—to make the bread easy to masticate. 


Calif fornia 


" SUN-MAID RAISINS | 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Membership 8000 Growers 
Fresno, Cal. 
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waste another twenty-five per cent.” 


Examine the following table of food values. 
See where raisins stand. 


The figures quoted below indicating energy-producing 
food values (calories) are taken from dietetic charts pre- 
pared by Prof. C. F. Langworthy, Chief of the Office of 
Home Economics and published by the United States 
Government. 



































1 lb. Mackerel (fat fish) 
620 Calories 
(940 less than Raisins) 


1 Ib. Whole Eggs 
695 Calories 
(865 less than Raisins) 




























1 lb. Raisins 1560 Calories 

(Raisins are 76% fruit 
sugar (carbo-hydrate) in 
sugar’s most easily di- 
gestible form.) 







1 1b. Dried Beef 
810 Calories 
(750 less than Raisins) 









For now you are saving the Nation’s food and you are 
choosing with greater care to get the foods that nourish. 
The Government asks you to save meat, wheat and fats. 
Let raisins help you do it. 









Let raisins supply 






Many vegetables 
Meat, in many 











It is the only 
The raisins serve—like the 





SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 


3 VARIETIES 






Order a package today. Ask 
for Sun-MaidRaisins made from 
thin-skinned, juicy California 
grapes. 













Ask vour retailer for California Raisin Bread, made with 


Sun-Maid Raisins. 


Send a post card for a free recipe book that tells how to make 
scores of attractive raisin foods. 
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TEP IN! Shut 
the water-tight 
plate-glass door.’ 

Glance‘around! Only the 
essential fixtures in sight-— 
all other pipes and fittings 
are concealed! 

Turn the single lever and 
you get just the tempera- 
ture you wish—thanks to 
that accommodating’ little 
instrument, the --Léonard 
Thermostatic Valve. 

Nine rose-sprays, ranged 
round the sides, dart their 
tiny streams im rapid-fire 
from any angle you wish. 

Talk about LUXURY 
in bathing! 

If you are interested in 
this incomparable Mott 
Shower, write for’ Booklet 


“LL,” sent free on ‘request, 





Priscilla Goes to a Bonfire 


something; she would probably say: ‘Priscifla 
Barrett.carries her independence too far, somes 
times. Would you believe me, I saw heg 
myself sitting on the sidewalk at one o'clock 
last night talking to Walter Coles. Of c urse, 
it’s all right, but it looks mighty queer. If 
it were any other girl than Priscilla Barrett 
people would be horribly shocked; but of 
course Priscilla must be at least twenty-six 
—she’s old enough to take care of herself; 
and Walter must be about thirty. Old 
fools—’ ” 

Priscilla made a face at him. ‘“Let’s don’t 
talk about pesky things like Mrs. Langley 
and sacred respectability. Let’s play we're 
fire-worshippers. You chant a Parsee prayer, 
and I'll do a little dance for you.” 

“T don’t know any Parsee prayer to chant, 
my dear, but I'd like to see you dance,” ob- 
served Walter, watching her with amused eyes, 

“Tve changed my mind about dancing. 
Give, me that rake.” 

After she had stirred the fire until it almost 
went out (at which she whispered fiercely to 
herselt) Walter came to the rescue, taking the 
rake from her, and with one poke and one lift 
the flames flashed up in immediate response. 

Priscilla stared in surprise. Then: “‘T hate 
you when you do things just to put me in my 
place,”’ she said. And after a little silence, 
added a Hindu saying, “‘ For fear of him the 
fire doth burn.’” 

“T didn’t do it to show you my superior 
prowess with fires. I did it because you wanted 
it to crackle and sing,’ was Walter’s first 
comment. His second was: ‘ Of course, a 
good Parsee wouldn’t have cussed while poking 
up the august fire. Perhaps that was the rea- 
son of your failure.” 

“Dam isn’t swearing—it’s Persian coin. 
I'm right fond of money. I like to call it by 
name. Nickels, dimes, dollars, fives, tens, 
twenties, dams.” 

“Not the damn you said, judging by your 
inflection.” 

“Oh, well, I am being just as bad as I can 
tonight. It may be for years, and it may be 
forever till I sneak up to play bonfire with 
you again.” 

He stood looking at her in the flickering 
firelight, and if she had glanced up just then she 
might have heen a little startled by the look 
in his eyes. But she was watching the fire, 
and the silence continued for several minutes, 
broken at last by Priscilla. ‘I’m hungry,” 
she complained, ‘‘starved!” 

“Tl go look in the pantry.” 


HEN Waltercame back, hecarried a tin lard 
pail of water and two quarters of pumpkin 

pie, one on top of the other, in his hand. 
“You take the top piece,” he smiled. “At 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 
3 : Portland, Ore TNew Orleans Winnipeg, Can 
Pittsburgh tPhiladelphia tDetroit — tWashington, D.C Denver tMontreal, Can. 
tChicago Seattle +Des Moines Columbia, &. C. tSan Francisco an Antonio 

Atlanta Cleveland tToledo Minneapolis tShowrooms equipped «with model bathrooms 


bonfires you have to eat pie by hand.” 
Priscilla took her piece and bit off the point 
quite as a matter of course. As they sat down 
with the tin pail between them, she took 
another bite and asked rather mumblingly, 


eer Pye rt et Pt ee Pe Pee Pee Ee Pee ee ee ee ee ee “Won't you be back at all this winter?” 


“T think not.” 
She finished her quarter of pie without 


Toronto, Can. tSt. Louis 


fBoston Los Angeles Dallas 


further comment, and took the first drink out 
oi the lard bucket. Then she went over and 





Ideal Gift for Xmas. 


roe 


Sent on 
Free Trial 52", 


Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of 90 styles 

and sonene sent on 15 days’ free trial. We 

pay the freight. Piedmont protects furs, woolens, and| Freight 
lumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctly Prepaid 
eautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. 

Finest Xmas, wedding or birthday gift at great saving. Write today 

for our great catalog and reduced prices— all postpaid free to you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 91, Statesville, N.C. 
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This ACCURATE x 


WILDER 


OVEN Thermometer is the 
one approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 

No modern housewife who desires 
the best results will beWITHOUT 
this time, trouble and worry saver. 
Very durable. Figures large and 
easily read. Thumb screws for 
clamping on wires in oven shelf, 
or may be suspended by hook. 
Occupies but little room. 


1¢ your dealer's, or sent posipaid on 


receipt of his name and $1.00 


WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO , 559 Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 


stirred the embers. They fell into a flu? 
of grey ashes, out of which little winking 
sparks soared wistfully to her. She watched 
them for several minutes, while Walter sat 
still on the walk watching her. A chime 
clock somewhere in the neighborhood struck 
the three-quarter hour with faint distinctness. 
“I must go home,” sighed Priscilla. “Let 3 
go out in the road and look at the stars first. 
They walked around to the front of the 
house, facing the rifled cornfield across the 
road, and stood silently under the open sky 
in the starry darkness. 
“‘The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
“*Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge,’” said Walter 


| quietly 
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Every woman should know the 
difference between the hosiery 
that is Knit to Shape— 


BURSO 
FASHIONED HOSE 


—and hosiery that is stretched to shape or 
tailored with seams. 


The next time you buy stockings ask your 
dealer to show you a pair of ‘ Burson.” 
Pull one over your hand—test the firmness 
of the knitting; feel how smooth it is on 
the inside; see how the shape is really 
KNIT-IN without a seam anywhere; exam- 
ine the back of the leg and see how rows 
of knitting gradually drop out to narrow 
the ankle; how the leg and foot are shaped 
to fit without binding or without wrinkles. 


Such a test will convince you that these 
special features give real comfort along with 
a trim, snug fit—and that Burson Hose 
are a realization of what you have often 
wished for. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Art Silk 


Sold in the leading retail stores. 
Write for free illustrated booklet. 


Burson Knitting Company 
710 Glen Street 
Rockford Illinois 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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INCE labor is the vest 
item of cost in either fin- 
ishing or refinishing oper- 

ations the wisdom of using and 


specifying finishing materials of 


unquestionable quality is more 
than ever apparent in these days 
~ of high labor costs: 





nish or enamel than the ‘ “ordinary” 
kind, and the difference in the price 
per gallon is trifling. Rooms finished 
the ““Berry”’ way combine beauty with 
that lasting quality which insures true 
economy. 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Lux- 
eberry Enamels, Luxeberry wood Fin- 
ishes and Luxeberry Wall Finishes are 
but a few of Berry Brothers’ reliable 
and celebrated products that discrimin- 
ating users have preferred for sixty 
years. 





W rite for a copy of our houssbuilders booklet 
gtving hzipfal hints on interior decoration. 


Bivins 


Factories: Detroit, Watkerville, 
San Francisco 






























It costs no more to apply, good var- 

























For a Young Mother | 


This lovely gift 
resents value far beyond 
its low price—named to | 
introduce our attractive 
catalogue of beautiful 
ivory grained celluloid 
t.articles, desk sets, 
knitting ne edies, picture 
frames and other nov- 
elties suitable for gifts. 
This Safety pin holder is 
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hangings—pink or blue. | 
2 complete gift with 
our helpful new Christ- 
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Baby Wont Cry 
Time s(le cog sy 


ABY does not have to he watched or amused 
B if he has a Rock-a-Bye Bany Swive. He 
amuses himself, away from dirt, out of draughts. 
He can’t fall out and the Swing can’t break or 
wear out. 

The Rock-a-Bye is Strong 
and durable. Has steel frame, reinforced hangers 
and heavy, washable duck basket. © 
any where; easily 1 from place t 
ha baby in itshould be with 
COSTS ONLY. $1.00 
ipped anywhere in U. S. Postage Paid. 
Er close 15e extra on fo aie orders. Send cash 
or money order fora Rock-a-Byre Swine 


MQ today. — Money back if you and baby 


A. are not delighted. Catalogue FREE 


<7) PERFECTION MFG. CO. 


\ 2704.N Leffingwell Ave. 


bl”. >= FST. LOUIS, MO. 
{ } <f) __ Dealers: 
tal 
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Priscilla Goes to a Bon‘ire 


Priscilla took it up: ‘ ‘There is no speech no- 
language where their voice is not hea: 

“¢Their line is gone out through a'! the 
earth, and their words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a tabernacle for the ~un.’” 

She stopped, and after a moment said: 
“Listen to the frogs and other night sounds. 
What is that specially lonely piping?’ 

“Snipe. Why didn’t you finish?’’ 

“Finish what?” 

“Which is as a bridegroom coming out of 
his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run a race. 

“*His going forth is from the end of the 
heaven, and his circuit unto the end of it: 
and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.’’ 

“Tt’s a beautiful Psalm. But I didn’t 
suppose you'd be able to say it,’ mused 
Priscilla. 

‘“‘T don’t know the rest of it, except the last 
two verses. Why shouldn’t I enjoy David's 
outbursts as well as you?”’ 

‘“No reason—I just didn’t know you did. 
[ really must go home. I’ve enjoyed your 
bonfire, and your dark street, and your pie, 
very much, Mr. Coles. If youever come back 
to see how funny and little your native town 
is, do have another bonfire and invite me to 
"Sag 

She spread out her arms, stretched up on 
tiptoe, with her face uplifted to the sky. 

I don’t want to go home,” she said, “it’s 
such a beautiful night.- Listen to that minor 
song the wind sings through the cornfield 
But I must go. It wouldn’t do at all for me to 
be standing here in the cold gray dawn when 
your neighbors start to work.” 

They turned and started slowly back toward 
the Barrett home. 

‘‘Can you tell me, Walt, why I would feel 
sort of guilty and explanatory if we should meet 
some one on the way bome, when there isn’t 
a thing to feel guilty about or to explain? 
There is absolutely nothing I resent so much 
as letting other people’s opinions limit my 
happiness just because to small minded, 
suspicious, not-quite-right-toward-other-people 
persons it doesn’t look respectable.” 

** Age-old training, I suppose,”’ said Walter. 
“People who need conventions simply can 
not understand people who do not need them, 
and they usually take the aggressive attitude 
that any mob takes, which of course puts you 
on the defensive.” 

They came out of the dark at the end of the 
street into the light, and Priscilla slipped her 
hand through his arm. He covered it with his 
other hand, smiling quizzically. 

“T don’t care if I am afraid,” laughed Puis- 


cilla defiantly. ‘“Let’s run.” 
HAND in hand they sped down the last block, 
raced around the corner of the house, and 
dashed up the steps into the shadow of the 
clematis, breathless and grinning, just as the 
front door opened and Mrs. Barrett, with 
bathrobe over her gown, peered out. 
“For goodness’ sake, Priscilla,’ she scolded, 
“vou ought to have let Walter go home long 
ago—it’s after two. Somehow I got awake and 





| was thinking of you, and went to your room. 


I was startled not to find you in bed. Walter, 
I’ve a notion to scold you, too.” 

“You should, Mrs. Barrett,’ he con 
fessed, ‘but I wish you wouldn’t. I’m going 
away tomorrow, and it may be a long time 
be fore I come back.” 

“Did you get that place on the New York 
paper? How fine. Come tell me good-by- 
I can’t go out.” 

“Oh, I'll run down tomorrow, Mrs. Bat- 
rett,’’ Walter said hastily. He couldn’t go out 
either, without her discovering by the frumpy 
change he had made, that he had been home. 

“Don’t forget then, Walter. Priscilla, 1ts 
really absurd to sit out here so late. Are you 
warm?” 

“Ves, Mother, I have my coat.” 

Mrs. Barrett disappeared. They lo: 
each other and laughed. 
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| Linoleun is madeof powdered 


cork and oxidized linseed oil, 


| pressed on burlap. There are 


inferior floor coverings nowa- 


| days that look like linoleum 


on the surface, but which are 
merely imitations. Two easy 
ways to tell genuinelinoleum: 
First, look at the back, make 
sure it’s burlap. Se-ond, try te 


| tear it. Imitations tear easily. 


Three Armstrong patterns, 
suitable for the interior 
shown above 





N many of the finest homes in Europe, you 
will find linoleum in every room. Not gaudy 
“oil-cloth”’ patterns, but rich, polished lino- 

leum floors, in mellow tones that harmonize 
perfectly with rugs and walls and furniture. 


Such linoleums aremaderight here inAmerica 
by ArmstrongCork Company. And women who 
love beauty are laying them throughout 
their homes, creating floors. that are at 

once tasteful, sanitary, economical. 
Armstrong’s Plain Linoleums in soft 
green, brown, red and gray—without any 
figure or pattern—make superb back- 
grounds for rugs. The darker shades give 
those low color tones necessary to make 
the floor the real base of the colorscheme, 
and to harmonize with the darker woods 

in trim and furniture. 








efor Eve ery ‘iene in the House 
4 
| The living-room floor is a wa-m brown linoleum, 
| with a hint of tan. In the hallway, Parquetry Inlaid 
Linoleum gives the effe:t of hardwood 4 


Then for your guest-room, your bedroom, or 
nursery, there are the Armstrong carpet and 
matting designs—light, tastefully simplethings 
in greens, blues, tans, and rose. Or the wonder- 
ful parquetry inlaid patterns—accurate repro- 
ductions of hardwood—for dining-room, living- 
room, hall, and den. 


Look into this matter of linoleum floors. 
Have you seen the new Armstrong designs? 
Do you know how economical linoleum is? 
How absolutely sanitary? How easy to clean? 


How durable? 


Stop thinking of linoleum as gaudy, old-fash- 
ioned. Go to some Armstrong merchant in your 
town and see for yourself what beautiful deco- 
rative effects you can have in floors that blend 
with your color scheme; floors that really 
belong to the room. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘The House that Jack Re-Built’’ and the names of 


merchants near you who handle Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Department, Lancaster, Pa. 


In using advertisements see 





Why She Can Make 
Her Own Clothes Now 


What has a cooking range to do with sewing? In 
this case, everything. 


For it is by having a Westinghouse Automatic Elec- 
tric Range that she finds time to make her own clothes. 


Once the food is in the ovens, she gives it no atten- 
tion until she is ready to serve it. The clock turns 
on the current at the hour she has fixed, and the 
automatic thermometers turn it off at the desired 
temperature. Stored heat continues to cook the food, 
and dinner is ready when she’s ready. 


Thus she has spare hours to devote to enlarging 
her wardrobe, a task greatly simplified by the 
Westinghouse Sew-Motor. The Sew-Motor makes 


Westi 


LECTRIC UTILITIES 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


an electric machine of any sewing machine. It en- 
tirely eliminates treadling and makes sewing quick 
and easy. 


Westinghouse Automatic Ranges and Sew-Motors 
are but two types of many Westinghouse appliances 
for the home. Westinghouse Electric Ware includes 
Toaster-Stove, Turnover Toaster, Percolator, Irons, 
Curling Iron, Milk-Warmer, Heating Pad and other 
articles. 


Sold by light and power companies, electrical 
dealers, department and hardware stores. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Priscilla Goes to a Bonfire 


“Tt is absurd—anybody would think we 
were in our silliest ’teens.” 

“Jf I remember you in your silliest ’teens, 
you were a lot more prim than you are now. 
I seem to recall mighty brief leave-takings 
after class parties and things. I marched 
right up to your door with you and marched 
right away again,” grinned Walter. 

“You'd better march now, too,” suggested 
Priscilla. “I liked your bontire,and {’m glad 
[had the courage to go, if I did lose my nerve 
coming home. Good night.” 

But Walter reached out to where she stood 
in front of him and drew her close to him where 
he sat on the rail, and leaned his head against 
her for a second. Then he stood up, and 
holding both her ands in one of his, lifted 
her chin with his other. 

“Am I so hopelessly the boy you grew up 
with you couldn’t possibly love me, Priscilla?”’ 

There was no answer, but even in that dim 
light he saw a quirky little smile curl the cor- 
ners of her mouth. He dropped his hands and 
put his arms around her. 

“Nobody else but me would ever know how 
to get along with you, Priscilla. Don’t marry 
anybody else but me.” 

“TI never intended to, you big silly,’ she 
said half sobbing, half laughing. ‘“‘ What do 
you think I’ve been running around after 
you since I was six for?” 

Walter bent his head and kissed her, the 
first time since he had outgrown knickers. 


“WHY, deary, that is just why I never 

could tella thing about you. You have 
acted exactly the same since you were six. You 
flirted with all the other fellows; you never 
just took possession of them and sent them 
home, or asked them for a quarter, or called 
them names, or any other matter-of-course- 
it's-only-Walt things you’ve always done to 
me. I hoped when I came back from Harvard 
you'd feel all strange and maybe treat me 
likea regular beau. But Lord! When I rushed 
down to see you that first night, you were just 
the same, and when I started home you 
bobbed up and said, ‘I’ll go a piece with 
you’—and did it. There’s no girl on earth 
so hard to make love to as one you’ve played 
horse and checkers and croquet and tennis 
with.” 

“How do you know?” 
suspiciously. 

“Because I’ve made love to several, but 
never to you,” he replied promptly. “You 
can't be so top-lofty about it. Haven’t I 
seen other men making love to you, and 
heard of still others?” 

_“That’s different,” asserted Priscilla, “much 
different. I hope all those girls were homely.” 

“They weren’t though—most of them were 
prettier than you, my dear young person. 
But after all, they were not so—folksy. 
Listen! Marry me tomorrow just ‘as is,’ 
without any fuss or uproar. Wear that little 
white broadcloth suit you bragged so to me 
about—it’s so becoming. And just come along 
with me. That western mine I bought shares in 
at eighteen cents six years ago is selling for 
thirty-seven dollars a share now. It means a 
good many thousand dollars, Priscilla, so you 
wont have to depend on my salary on the 
paper, though I’m sure you could manage 


demanded Priscilla 


on that. I’m only glad you won’t have to. 
Our train leaves at three, Priscilla. Will 
your 


Chere was a long silence, but at last her 
arms went up around his neck. ‘“‘Can I come 
back home for a few weeks at Christmas to 
sort of finish up the old life here?” 

“Yes, Priscilla.” 

“Then I'll go with you tomorrow,” she 
promised. 

“Priscilla! Yt’s three o'clock, my dear,” 
called Mrs. Barrett from the stairs. — 

‘Yes'm,” returned Priscilla. “Ill be right 


in. Tm busy getting engaged. Walter was 
& to kiss me when you shouted, and I 
to use my mouth to answer you.” 


goin 
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"Yes I Made It 
All Myself” 


“I copied it from a design I saw in a fashion magazine. Up to six months 
ago, I never dreamed I could make my own clothes. But it’s so easy and 
fascinating when you know just what to do. My clothes are more stylish and 
distinctive than they ever were before, yet they cost me less than half what 


I spent last season.” 

More than seven thousand women in city, town and country are now sur- 
prising their friends with stylish dresses and hats they have learned to make 
at home in spare time through the fascinating simple courses in Dressmaking 


and Millinery offered by the 


WOMANS INSTITUTE 
OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC. 


You, too, can save half or more of the money you now spend for clothes or have at least 
twice as yoy Aye and hats by making them yourself. You can have a $35 suit for $15, a 
$20 dress for $6, a $10 hat for $3, and children’s clothes for a mere fraction of what you have 
been paying. Think what such savings mean with the cost of living so high. 

You can have clothes that are more stylish and becoming because you can select your own materials and 
follow any designs you wish, yet give them those little personal touches that make them more distinctive 
than any you could buy. Ours is a new method by which you learn right at home in your spare time from 
expert teachers every step in dressmaking, just exactly what to do from the time you draft or select your 
pattern until you stand before admiring friends in the — finished garment. So complete no detail is 
omitted, yet so simple and practical that in a few months thousands of women have learned to make all their 
own and their children’s clothes or prepare for success as dressmakers and milliners. 


Read These Letters From Delighted Students 


_ Iam so proud of the dress I have made. My cloth- Have made four hats from old materials and like 
ing bills are less than half what they were before. them better than any I have ever had and have al- 
Mrs. JAMES WALTON, Pocatello, Idaho. — — $8 to $20 _ my hats. Have never before 

The clothes I have made have an individuality that ”““ or trimmed a hat. ; 
you do nct get from a ready-made garment. Mrs. E. A. ToMBLER, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mrs. J. MACLEAN, Providence, R. I. I have, with knowledge already gained and past 


I have earned enou i atives ©xperience, made, trimmed and sold hundreds of 
and qeisaae to pay Fe posenger Sienna relatives dollars’ worth of hats to satisfied customers. 


Miss DorotHy HARMELING, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss BEULAH JouNsoN, Coats, N. C. 


Take Up Dressmaking or Millinery 


r 

With the knowledge these courses give you you I 

can secure a good position or go into business for | 
yourself. Good dressmakers and milliners are al- 

ways in demand. You can qualify now, right at | 

home, for a successful career. I 
Send this coupon, or a letter or post card for 

handsome, illustrated book, telling all about our | 

I 

I 

1 

1 


Dept. 8-X, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City 


tion about your course in the subject marked X. 
( Home Dressmaking [ Millinery 


courses and method of teaching. Please state which CD Professional Dressmaking 


subject interests you most. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-X 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HE fragrance of sun-bathed 

blossoms, the refinement of 
old-time gardens, the charm and 
delicacy that women instinctively | 
favor——all are expressed in the 
exquisite Colgate Perfumes. 

A daring and impartial test by a jury of 
representative women was repeated ry j 
more than 120,000 others. It proved the : 
superiority of Colgate’s as gp with | 
the vaunted foreign perfumes. If you wish } 
to make the same test send 2c for the Test 
Material. ress: Colgate & Co., 


Dept. Q 199 Fulton Street, New York | 
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Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc. 


Please send me booklet containing full informa- 
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Silk Fabrics Spool Silks 


The tailored suit—the fur coat—the evening, wrap—each must be 
attractively, distinctively and durably lined this season. 


Belding's Silk Fabrics supply this and every other wardrobe need. 
Appropriate for Gowns, Linings, Petticoats and Underwear, they 
afford the utility which is so decidedly a “this season” demand. 


It is to your advantage to purchase silks which have 
© BELDING'SS woven into the selvape. 


For half a century Beldin3’s Spool Silks have been the choice 
of professional and home dressmakers. Guaranteed not to split, 
break, knot or snarl. Obtainable in 
every fabric shade. 


Your local dealer can supply you. 
Give him your patronage. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Baltimore San Francisco 
Boston Chicago St. Paul 
Philadelphia St. Louis Cincinnati 


For Gowns, Linings, Petticoats 
Underwear 


a shampoo—to 
| prevent scalp irritation, 
| dandruff, and to impart a 
| delightful feeling of clean- 
| liness—-apply 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 


PuARMAcAL. COMPANY 
,  Stovis.mo.u s 4 
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Priscilla Goes to a Bonfire 


“Why, you bally little imp,” cjaculated 
Walter. 

““Weren’t you? And didn’t I?” she 
demanded. 

“Are you joking, Priscilla,” asked Mrs, 
Barrett from inside the hall door. 

“No, deary, I’m in earnest. We are going 
to be married tomorrow, and I’m going East 
with Walt in the afternoon. It’s perfectly 
simple. No new clothes, no wedding, no 
anything but a perfectly plain marriage. Noy 
run along, Mother.” 

But Walter went over to Mrs. Barrett, for 
she had come out and stood uncertainly jp 
the door, all her scolding gone, a wistfyl 
mother, strangely forlorn-looking. He just 
took her ‘in his arms and held her tight. 

‘*You aren’t going to worry about Priscilla 
going with me, are you?” he asked gently, 
“T think I know how to be good to her. ['l] 
do the best I can,” he promised. 

Mrs. Barrett did not even notice his old 
clothes or the bonfire smoke that scented them, 


| “TI believe you,” she whispered and turned 


quickly away, closing the door behind her, 
after adding fretfully, “‘Isn’t that /ike Pris. 
cilla?”’ 

Walter turned and held out his arms to Pris. 
cilla. “Come over here and kiss me good night 
and scoot,” he said. ‘You'll have to pack a 
traveling-bag and a trunk, you know. You're 
going to be pretty busy from breakfast to 
noon. I'll bring you a ring to be engaged with 
about ten, and I’ll drift along about twelve 


| with a wedding-ring and a license and a 
| preacher. Don’t forget to tell your mother 
| when you go up-stairs that you’ll be back at 


the holidays for a little visit.’ 

As she lifted her face to him in the light he 
laughed before he kissed her. ‘Great Cesar! 
Your face is dirty—got smoke and ashes all 
over it.” 

“T don’t care—-I got it off of your clothes,” 
was the cool reply. “You're a sight, too! 
I think I show mighty poor taste marrying 
you instead of Chester. If he got engaged to 
me, he’d be all dressed up to do it. I wouldn't 
get my face dirty off of him.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” laughed Walter. Then 
he kissed her and put her inside the hall, and 


| ran down the steps and around the house 
| toward the first faint rays of the morning 


light. 
“*His coming forth is as a bridegroom’” 


' | remembered Walter. 


From her window up-stairs Priscilla watched 
him go swiltly up the street toward the dawn. 


“And rejoiceth as a strong man to run 4 


race,’”? she whispered to herself happily, and 
washed her face and went to tell her mother. 


ieee Children and Our 


Homes 


(Continued from page 27) 


| handling of the little child to an outsider, who 
| perhaps is conscientious enough, but is not 


capable of bringing the right spirit into her 
work. Asa result, she makes many of the 
daily experiences agony to the little child, 
whereas the same details could be made both 
a source of pleasure and a means of training. 
The mother, to have the home normal fot 


| her child, must clearly perceive and accept 
| the obligations and problems which maternity 
| has placed upon her. A large percentage 0 


the mothers whom the training of their ¢ hildren 
keep in a state of hysteria and physical col- 
lapse, are mothers who either are not willing 
or not capable of recognizing that motherhood 
is the most responsible and exacting work in the 


| world, that one can not both fulfill its obliga- 
| tions and at the same time have time al 


strength to satisfy her personal desires and 
ambitions. We must frankly admit that 
motherhood implies sacrifice—yes, the givin 
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Out twelve 1 The most beautifully designed \ 


~ and sanitary door ever made for Kitchen 
be back at Cabinet use. It is perfectly smooth. Entirely flat. Possesses no dirt catch- 
he light be ing crevices. The entire “Kitchen Maid” Cabinet is finished in the same 
reat Carsat! manner. There are no panels or cracks anywhere. Inside corners are round— 


‘7 easily cleaned — absolutely sanitary —a feature found in no other cabinet. 
’ 


ir clothes,” 


sight, too! 0? 
e marrying 
engaged to 


I wouldn't 
The Smooth Surface Round (Corner 


iter. Then KITCHEN CABINET 


e hall, and 


the house Y , ; a 
e morning Made in beautiful Golden Oak or Snowy White eee 
—_— Enamel. Embodies 38 wonderful new improvements— ‘te “aay a i 
sais all important —and all combined make it the most complete, convenient a arent se os i 
le wala and sanitary cabinet ever built. egg | Ss aay scp - 
. . pemee een ; 
the dawn. >, till these great advancements eC eS 
to TBs 9 in construction have not advanced f te: ‘| : ; 
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er mother. 7 a reasonable price—on easy payments § , -! ef i pag — 
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O ‘oY , to be without it—it means so b i ‘a a 1] | 
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y—. your kitchen more attractive 
Pr. —a better place to work in, 
a“ and saves you worlds of work 
and hours of time. “Let the 


‘Kitchen Maid’ be your Kitchen Aid.” 
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More Time 
for the 
Better Things 


DON’T get time for the 

children; no time for 

the Red Cross this week; 
every day is full of work, 
work, work.”’ 

Just think of the things you 
long to do and never get time 
to crowd in between the busy 
hours. 

These are the things your 
Gainaday Electric Washer 
and Wringer will give you 
time to do. Whether you do 
the washing yourself or hire 
a washwoman the Gainaday 
will give YOU more time. 

The Gainaday washes the 
clothes and wrings them too. 

It will do your wash- 
ing better than the old 
rubbing-board method 
with all the wear and 


tear LEFT OUT. It will thor- 
oughly clean big blankets or 
rag rugs just as wellas a single 
lace handkerchief. It stands 
ready to do a big wash or any 
of theextras any time, any day. 


A Swinging Wringer 


Surely you will appreciate 
the electric wringer. There'll 


<ciiy 


Washer 
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be no more lame shoulders 
from this hard work. The 
Gainaday Wringer is the 
swinging kind too. It can be 
used in any position. 


It’s easy to get a Gainaday. 
There are Gainaday Agents in 
nearly every locality. They 
will give you satisfactory 
terms and show you how the 
payments can be met by the 
savings you'll make in time 
and labor and costly wear and 
tear on the clothes. 


Let us send you a copy of 
our Picture Story circular and 
then we can give you the name 
of our nearest agent. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Company 
3010 Liberty Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Qur Children and Our 


Homes 
up ae rs 
ing up of leisure and of many personal com- 


ivin Sea 
om. But motherhood also means the gaining 


of numberless pleasant experiences, the | 


| 


| 


of infinitely greater and deeper joys and of | 


finding the richer mean‘nz in li‘e. 


Right here, perhaps, I should point out the | 


absolute necessity of the business organiza- 
tion of the home—whether that home Le a 
small flat or a house with a score of rooms ~ ii 
the mother herself is to be normal and is to 
surround her child with normal infiuences. 
Few thinvs are more demoralizing in the 
child’s live, and few other elements are more 
responsible for his problems, than the dis- 
organization in the average household. And 
yet there is nothing that can be a more whole- 
some and more vital influence upon the 
child than a thoroughly organized household, 
one in which affais move forward without 
disturbance, in which there is due considera- 
tion for the ights of all persons. The very 
atmosphere of such a household will help the 
child to acquire the power of ccn-entration, 
will instil in him the sense of responsibility 
and a sense of order, a sense of the value of 
time, and will stimulate in him a desire to 
work and an ambi ion to get results from his 
efforts. How to organize the business side of a 
home is outside the province of this present 
article—the earnest mother can secure this 
knowledge elsewhere—but in writing of the 
normal home I must necessarily emphasize 
the vital relationship between efficient home 
manacement and the training of the child. 


Harmony The Mark of Normality 

HE home, to be normal in the highest sense, 

and to be of most value in its influence on 
the child, must have harmony: harmony of 
furnishings, harmony in the matter of coopera- 
tive work, harmony in the general spirit of 
the household. The furnishings should be 
simple and in good taste, but however rich 
and valuable, they should not be set above 
the interests of the child—though certainly 
the child should be taught to give proper care 
to the furnishings of the home. If the home is 
crowded with useless furniture and decorations, 
for which a too high regard may be held, the 


child will seem always to be disturbing and | 


upsetting things. As a matter of fact, the 
things are in the way and not the child. Many 
problems with the child that are a source of 
worry to the parent can ke traced back to 
this matter of the overcrowded home. We 
must remember that the child’s movements 
are naturally very free and very quick. Even 
the child who is carefully trained to us¢ his 
body, who is usually thoughtful, can not 
control his growing strength; and in his free, 
unconscious movements he frequently upsets 
and damages objects which are crowding all 
about him. The damaged one, if a dispropor- 


tionate emphasis has been placed upon the | 
furniture, usually is very provoking to the | 


mother, and the mother of ten allows her irrita- 


tion to get the better of her and in turn takes it | 


out upon the child. The remedy here is not to 
correct the child, but to correct the furniture 
and our own ideas of its relative importance. 

_The harmony of spirit, which means the 
kindly cooperation of all individuals and all 


elements in the household, is even more im- 
portant in the making of a normal home. | 


Hardly, anything is more disastrous to the 
little child than continuous wrangling and 
disputing in the household among adults. 
A child brought up in an atmosphere of such 
conlusion can not be expected to have self- 
control, poise, thoughtfulness, and considera- 
ion for others. On the other hand, establish 
your household on the principles that here 
every one’s rights shall be respected, that no 
one shall be taken advantage of, that courtesy 
and kindness shall be the common practise, 
that arbitrary commands and demands shall 
be unknown, and that work shall have respect 
and appreciation—and in such an atmosphere 
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This high-back wing chair 
in the Chippendale period 
is graceful in outline and 
artistic in carving, with 
Karpenesque cushions. It 
is part of a complete living- 
room suite in the same period 


Karpen 


Furnilure 














N the lines of Karpen Furni- 

ture there is as much grace 
as in a woman's floating draperies. 
In its fine woods and rich fabrics, 
there is the same _ luxuriousness 
as in her furs and satins; and 
in its subdued elegance, the 
fitting background for her beauty. 


Karpen Furniture | 


is the furniture which charming women __ ||| 
choose for their homes—dignified, hand- || 
some, splendidly comfortable. Its posses- 
sion is a lasting one ; its beauty outlives 
changing fashions. 


Send for Book 110 of Karpen Designs 


showing modern and period designs, obtainable singly |} 
or in suites. Mailed on receipt of 14c in stamps. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. i] 


900 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
37th St. and Broadway New York 








Let Us Help You 
Buy Your Winter Clothes 


Of course you want your new winter clothes to be in good style now, and to outlast 
the season, both in style and materials. 


But perhaps you do not know just where to turn to assure yourself of the best in 


style and prices, too. 


We do know. It is our business to know. All the great shops of New York are here 
for us to choose from, and upon receipt of check or money-order we will buy for you 
promptly, and without extra charge, anything in the New York shops, whether it is 
shown in Good Housekeeping or not. 


It is just like walking along Fifth Avenue and selecting the things yourself if they are 


bought for you by 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOPPING SERVICE 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 
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Our Children and Our 
Homes 


of harmony and cooperation your child will 
TEST IT WITH A HAMMER. acquire, as naturally as he eats and sleeps and 
grows, the finer habits of life which all parents 

“You m ay dent the wood wish their children to possess. 
’ The mother, striving to make the home 


hut the varnish wont crack: normal, must ‘not overlook the possibilities 
that lie in giving the child a share in the 


Oi) home’s normal, every-day activities: the 
| possibilities of instilling in the child from the 
| beginning the fundamental idea that the peace 
| and happiness and progress of all, a normal 

life for all, depends upon all doing their share 
| of the work. The child can be stimulated 


| from his earliest years to cooperate in main- 
| taining the harmony and physical comfort 
| of the household, even if he helps with appar- 
| ently the most insignificant things. There are 
| innumerable very small and light duties 
| which the very young child could be asked to 
| undertake or to share. Care must be taken 
| to enlist the child’s assistance in the right 
| spirit, his cooperation must be treated with 
| seriousness and with respect, and his duties 
. SS ‘ = , | must be increased as his mind and physical 
NOTHING—your hammer does not harm the rubber, WRECKAGE —the glass is shivered to pieces, This, | powersincrease. These duties will help develop 
“61” has the same characteristic — elasticity. in a lesser degree, is what happens toordinary varnishes, ¥ | in the child a habit of self-dependence, 4 
EAUTY of surface and water-proof qualities are found in most any | growing sense of responsibility for the home, 
good varnish. What you want is varnish that resists abrasion; varnish and an appreciation of the service rendered 
that has the ability 10 withstand wear. That varnish is 661°” Floor | him by others. 

Varnish, the varnish that stands abuse. That is why we say: ‘“Test it with 

ahammer. You may dent the wood, but the varnish won’t crack.”’ 

Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61°’ Floor Varnish. Prove for yourself its wonderful toughness. 
VITRALITE, ® i) longer than. paint 
the Loung-Life diralite outdoors. It is 
White Enamel, has guaranteed for three 
all the common ad- toncureW HITE ENAMEL — euaents wt grew up to accept all these many services as 
vantages of absolute well as indoors. In- naturally as she breathed the air. The little 
whiteness, porcelain-like surface and side, it lasts so indefinitely long Ok alent wshesteetslonide datediiieah die 1 
resistance to water. While not excelled that a guarantee is superfluous. | ~¥ . ~ pony a gn eyvelope a € habit 
as a beautiful interior finish, the Free Booklet and Sample Panel - yet ae oe Ani te eae wap 
long-lasting wear-resistance of Vitra- showing this remarkable enamel will be h wey — ye — Pi ° is ded 
lite is so extreme that it actually /asts sent on request. Write for them now. i ae si jouiesn wat Gee ¢ Beir of sll 
7 7 * “ my b ‘arni. . ct fai iv i i 0 r ave your ¢ H " } ; 

OUR GUARANTEE: Yang Frat, Lentert Yersst Produ fll wee safe, rm mer hes er MM | on a chair close beside the bed on which 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. | Lucy was sitting. The companion, busy at 
PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 68 YEARS | et ae. ee oe 7 oe 
79 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada 21 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 5 er ee leaiated that the ce be 
| handed her and at once, and as her com- 
panion did not make an instantaneous re- 
sponse the child in her wild fury pounced upon 
her, pinched, kicked, and was almost ready 


qos AUCEAAOHAAVECHNRAAELORANUGUOOVOOUUNOOOEL AD AOOUCOSEOEOEIGLSEOLUATHOOOREOONEDETDEUINIE ZZ, 7> to bite her, when the mother happened upon 
the scene. 


B This situation made clear to the mother 
ec om e the woman you that her child had been living in unnormal 
ss h ong: | circumstances; that her little girl was in 

danger of becoming an utterly selfish, auto- 
Wis to e cratic tyrant. The mother was quick to 


realize that there was just one way of saving 


EGAIN your health, poise, and figure. You can be the little child from a tragedy. This was to 

I sis Not = _— genre? fein should. J can help you. 1 know \\\ FI break at once the relations between the little 
can. Not one c rop of medicine. i | . . . nO a 

My way is the natural way —a scientific system, combininz \\ girl and her companion. This was done, and 

WW \ | from that moment on Lucy was put upon her 


exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. mel 
_ In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your | i. own responsibility to take care, as far as 
family and friends. | . possible; of herself and her own belongings, 


80,000 Women Are My Friends \r4 - fa | even though this meant for her to go without 
I have won thelr friendship and respect, because I have made them ||| : some things and to have other things done ina 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their weight, | 0 way not quite so finished. This change was 


given therm perfect figures—all in the privacy of their rooms—and I A : 
have kept their confidence. May I help you? | a shock to Lucy, vet it was stimulating to the 


Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters ar: my } s sc = vaeks 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. * HT ‘oe best powers in her. In less than two weeks 
‘These facts ae cited modestly—wita only a desire to prove that I can Lucy proved that she was capable of taking 
and will do all I promise. Remember— j am | ° at ai 
You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! ||| care of herself; it counted for much that she 

‘ : realized that her own pleasures and comforts 


It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the most f | | Ps ‘. 
chronic afflictions, in nine cases |||i/ | || \| || | ¢ depended on herself. Today Lucy takes pride 


out of ten, are vastly benefited | . S 
and pleasure in doing her work, and she has 


If you have any of the follow- || »Y my help. MayT help you? |||) | \| J \ 
ing D atgg ~ gome g — an com aaité a — wi nd | r of learned from actual experience to love and 
after it send to me: you. Youthorouchly enjoy my \}, bo = 2 met os ? ° 
Excess areata age Si simple directions and you feel z ; - — work _o respect me who os 
of body Nervousness So satisfied with yourself. The normal home must have a definite 
Thin Bust Chest, Neck leita pownite ‘to met vist for my place that the child can call his own, where 
wpe ead a nag charge. Let me tell you all | | he can be comfortable, where he can play 
Incorrect Walking Weakness eT ee oe "] 4 and work at ease, where things will be acces- 
Poor Complexion Rheumatism reed Pia dyad | a ible to hi here h freel ise his 
Dobe Oompiex hes stan, oaks 3 s , -ely exercise his 
“post Back aso Terni Liver ing for womankind; and how : ics 2) ee ag m, by ere e e can Tee: y exe a f- 
Headache Malassimn lation I can help you. © faculties within their limitations. This de 

inite place in the home may be either a large 


Sleeplessness 
Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 22. 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago room, fully equipped, or it may be merely one 
{oN a TR ! corner in a room with a few low shelves on 


October Good Housekeeping 


Saving a Little Girl from Herself 

"THE case of Lucy will suggest how the activi- 
| ties of the home can be used to help make 
| the home normal and the child a better kal- 
anced individual. Lucy for years had a very 
faithful companion who, as a matter of course, 
did all the physical things for Lucy, and Lucy 
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Carry it upstairs 
ordown 











Keep it on the 
closet shelf 












Put it on any kind 
of a table 











Connect to any 
light socket 










Take it with you 
when you travel 








Don’t you wish you could 
sew anywhere you please, 
upstairs or down, with a 
machine you won’t have 

*% to pedal? You canwitha 


Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine 



















It’s really portable. With it, you can sew any The machine is full size, standard, and sews 










time, any place. You can carry it by the the daintiest or heaviest materials. It’s just 
handle wherever you wish, because it’s no what you need for this Fall’s sewing. It has 
heavier than a typewriter. Sew downstairs in a complete set of attachments which simplify 
the living room with your friends in the af- the difficult-looking things you’ve been afraid 
ternoon, if you wish, or up in your bedroom. to try. 






See how convenient it is? 


Saves time and strength. Electric, the ma- , . . 
chine does all the work. You sew faster Simple; nothing complicated to puzzle you. 


with it, too, and all your attention and energy Just a pressure of your foot on the control 
concentrate on your sewing. pedal starts the machine and accurately reg- 
See how this means more sewing and better? ulates the speed. 

It takes little space. Hasnone of the ungainly, | Economical: Costs only $35.00 ($37.00 West 





See how practical the machine is ? 



























old-fashioned cabinet work. When you are of the Rockies)—less than most of the well- 
through with your sewing, put the machine known makes of pedal-power machines. Runs 
away, out of sight, on the closet shelf. three hours on a cent’s worth of electricity. , 
P< 
If your lighting company or electrical dealer cannot “i - 
show you this new kind of sewing machine, write 7 
to the nearest office for Booklet No. 519-J Po WESTERN 
7S ELECTRIC 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 7 COMPANY 
INCORPORATED ie Gentlemen 
Ae ~~ Kense Ci Sei Lake Giy Oakland 7H _ Fiense cond me Beanies 
Newark Richmond Charlotte eae homa Cty Om Los Angeles 4 No. 519-J describing your port- 
Boston Pittsburgh Savannah Milwaukee Dallas i Seattle 7 able electric sewing machine 
New Haven Cleveland New Orleans Detroit Houston in Pa Portland Ps 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED a 
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No One Enjoys the Annual ‘‘Repainting’ 
—No One Has to Undergo It 


Don’t paint your home at all—enamel it this year. Enamolin, that 
white and most durable enamel, will beautify and protect your 
woodwork, doors and furniture for years without the need of 
refinishing. 

Enamolin has a finish so smooth and procelain-like as to make a 
painted surface seem positively rough and harsh in comparison. 
No dust can settle on the Enamolined surface, while finger marks 
and dirt can be scrubbed off with Sapolio and water without 
fear of cracking or marring Enamolin’s elastic surface. 


When you have protected and beautified your woodwork with 
Enamolin, take care of your floors with Namlac Floor Finish— 
give them a lustrous surface, so elastic as to withstand the 
tramp of feet, the dragging of furniture and even the spilling of 
hot liquids. 
Your paint or hardware dealer has Enamolin and Namlac, or 
eS . 
* can get them for you. If you cannot secure them write to us. 
cs Ask for free copy of ‘‘ The 
= White Spot’’ booklet. A 
es sample can of either_Ena- 

g molin or Namlac Floor 


‘ 
ea Finish sent for 10c. Ad- 
Ms dress Household Dept. 


EMIL CALMAN &CO / 


ESTABLISHED IN «B50 
WOWilliam St New York 
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Up Like Little 
Soldiers 


That’s how the Cord & Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


allows children to grow—trim, 
graceful —all ginger. No more 
little rounded, stooping shoul- 
ders, and no more torn hose 
tops. 
| l " | % 4 4 ee shih a Girls, to re vie: 
rile > Ne a Shoulder style like picture, 
not only lessens the accumula-| < slips on over. head, Bret 
io = a , black, 25c. Give age. 
tion of tartar, but also sw eetens | | ' For Women, same style, Fine for 
the whole mouth by antisepti-| —a se. tae 
cally cleansing the tissues. a; | at price aiven, Money beck 


if you are not delighted. 


Highest Award oe ys A. M. Wilson Co., 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. : ae Se See 





|Our Children and Our 
| Homes 


which his own toys and working materials 
are kept, and with a little table and a chair 
that fits his body; but whatever the place may 
be, it must be Ais own. It must be respected, 
it must not be disturbed—and we must realize 
that this place is the little child’s serjoys 
world, just as the parts of the house especially 
our own are serious to us. " 

The normal home must have in this definite 
| space what is, for your individual child, a 
normal equipment—and this means, as [| 
have set forth in earlier articles in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, that you must fast study 
your child, learn its interests, and provide 
materials accordingly. A kitchen is not a 
} normal kitchen where a toasting fork is used 

to fry eggs on. Too often implements about 
; aS appropriate are in our ignorance supplied 





7 | our children—and we expect a perfectly cooked 


| egg or a perfectly developed child. The chief 
points about a child’s possessions (after the 
point that they should be chosen with regard 
to his character) are that they must be few; 
that the games and material must be significant 
to the child; that they must be within the 
limit of his understanding and within his physi- 


| cal power to handle them; that they must be 


| interesting and simple enough to the child so 
that they really stimulate a desire in him to 

| work and play with them; and that the things 

| must be as perfectly and as beautifully made 
as is within the parents’ means. Perishable 

| and destructible materials are a bad influence 
and are responsible for much carelessness 
and disregard for property in the little child. 
For example, the child, accustomed to ill- 
made toy furniture which he can smash with 
no great loss to any one, is very likely to treat 
the good furniture of the household in the same 
manner. 


The Boy that Had too Many Toys 


VEN the most earnest of parents often do 
not recognize the vital bearing of these mat- 

ters in the making of their homes, which should 

| be primarily gardens wherein their children 


| grow. A mother came to me with her little 


boy only on her way, so to speak, to a nerve 
specialist. She told me that Michael was in 
frightful condition, he was so nervous. He 
would pay no attention to his kindergarten 
teacher, he would quarrel with his brother, 
he would not do a single thing that either 
of his parents asked of him, he had no interest 
in his games or toys—in fact, he was often 
viciously destructive of them. She _ was 
certain that there was something fundament- 


_ ally wrong with his nerves and that doubtless 


something very radical would have to be done 
to have him put in good condition. 

Michael had been threatened so frequentiy 
to be taken some place if he did not behave 
better that on the day of his visit to me he 
was beside himself, and his mother was fearful 
that a distressing scene would take place. 
The little boy was very suspicious at first 

| of the absolute quiet and peace of my house, 
but when he entered the playroom, which is 
especially arranged for the purpose of observ- 
ing children, and where every detail in the 
room has been worked out with the utmost 
care to make a direct appeal to the child, the 
little boy soon lost his mixture of timidity 
and obstinacy and began to examine the things 
which were accessible to him. In less than ten 
minutes Michael was busy taking apart a set 
of nested eggs, which he did with remarkable 
skill for a boy as young as he was. There 
were eighteen eggs in that nest—someol 
them were very small and very difficult to 
handle unless one had perfect control of the 
fingers. Michael was in the room for a peciod 
of an hour and a half, busy every moment 
with work that he chose for himself; he finished 
| every task before starting on the next; and 
| he would have gone on much longer had it not 
| come time for him to go home. 
The mother was frankly amazed at the re 
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re- 


onse I had from Michael in the playroom. 
[questioned her about her home, and Michael’s 
place in it,and the problem of the boy became 
immediately clear. Here was Michael, charged 
with energy, With natural ability to do things, 


and with a methodical, orderly mind. But his | 
home, though roomy enough, was cluttered | 
with all kinds of furnishings. He had 

numberless things piled on top of each other, | 


i) 


scattered in various parts of the house. The 
atmosphere about him was, as far as he was 
concerned, chaos. My recommendation to 
the mother was that no specialist was needed 
to settle Michael’s nerves. What was neces- 
sary was 2 general organization of the house- 
hold, a weeding out of the numberless useless 
cumbersome objects which made life a night- 
mare for little Michael, and the setting apart 
of a place that should be Michael’s own, and 
which should have peace and materials acces- 
sible to him. 

Naturally in what I have here written I 
have had to emphasize the child, and the 
building of the home about the child. But 
this does not imply the banishment of the 
parents from the home or any lessening of the 
parents’ comforts; as a matter of fact, in a 
normal home, since the children are adequately 
cared for, there should be an increase in the 
real comfort and relief of the parents. Home is 
the place for all; and its potentialities as a 
place of happiness for all increase in propor- 
tion as we strive to make the home a garden 
wherein our children can have their richest 
growth. 

Mrs. Scott’s next article, “How to Break the 
Rules,” will appear in an early issue. 


The Great World Movie 


(Conc'uded from page 34) 


Our men are training in camps, and dodging 
U-boats on the ocean, and daring all perils 
on the fighting-fronts—whyfor? Because not 
even nations can live for themselves alone; 
because life is more than bread, and soul is 
more than body; because ideas and ideals are 
greater than money profits or material assets. 


The Opportunities of the War 

HE war should not pass and leave no pic- 

tures in our mind. We shall have some 
of it in the movies, and that is something; but 
we ought also to see as far as possible our actual 
soldiers in their preparation. The Red Cross 
work goes on everywhere, and that is good and 
reaches a multitude of people. The draft will 
come before this magazine reac ies its readers, 
and that will bring to millions more of us a 
lively, personal appreciation that something 
out of common is going on. We shall hear what 
we shall hear from our troops in France, and 
our transports are not likely all to be so lucky 


as that first lot. But whether the news is bad | 


or good let us fortify our souls with the thought 
that the war will do us good in proportion as 
we feel it, and help in it, and spend our strength 
to put it through. 

And though the responsible experts encour- 
age the view that we are in for a long pull, and 
efforts that will reach every one of us, to me it 
seems at least as safe an attitude to think of it 
as an opportunity that any week may see the 


end of, and that we should embrace with all 
possible ardor while it is here. For though, if | 


all the Germans fight to the bitter end of their 
strength, there may be a vast deal still to do to 


overcome them, still the shadow of inevitable | 


defeat may work such changes in the German 


mind and governmental mechanism as to make | 


suddenly possible and sooner than we dare 


hope, a peace with which the rest of Christen- 


dom would be content. 

Nothing so much favors such an issue as 
efficient activity and devotion in this country. 
If we want peace soon, we must work for it, and 
a means make the most of the war while it 
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De Lone Press BUTTON 


You cannot sew it on 
wrong. 


WireSpring locks securely; 
never losesits “spri nginess: 


Smooth, attractive finish: 
no rough edges 
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THE SPARKLE OF BEAUTY 
that withstands long wear and launderin; 
pretty things crocheted with Kloster live tor years. 


KLOSTER 


Crochet and Embroidery Cottons 

obtain Kloster from your 
ler write to us enclosing 30c for 3 full- 
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Kloster Designs No. 181, including Daisy Yoke shown above. 
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Manufacturers of Hooks and Eyes 
Safety Pins. Hair Pins. Toilet Pins 
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Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
OFT AND VELVETY. Money 


back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return 
of discolorations. A_ million delighted 
users prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. G. H. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 
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—the comfort 
of having your hair stzy beautifully 

dressed under the most stren uous conditions 
with one-third the usual number of pins. 


Five sizes. Sold everywhere, 5c and 10c packages. 
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The 


Simplest 


Way 


to End 


Decide now to master your corn for- 


ever. Let today’s corn be the last. 
Blue-jay will free you from the most painful 
corn. Apply one of these soothing plasters 
tonight. Pain ends. In 48 hours the corn disappears. 
Only Blue-jay gives this insurance. Paring is tem- 
porary. Harsh liquids are dangerous, 


Millions of corns are ended the Blue-jay way. Most corns 
require but one application. An occasional stubborn one, 
two or three. Try the gentle, simple Blue-jay way tonight. 
You will never be the victim of corns again. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


* 


Also Blue-,ay 
Bunion Plasters 


For sale by 
all druggists 


Blue = jay 


Stops Pain—EndsCorns 
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opportunity was almost forced on him 


The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 18) 


Conservative by caste, he had once, when the 
, Voted 
for the Conservative candidate of the con. 
stituency. European politics on the grand 
scale did not arouse his interest at all. Eng- 
land, save as the wise mentor, had nothing to 
do with them. Still, if Russia fought, France 
would have to join her ally. It was not til] 
he went to the deanery that he began to con- 
template the possibility of a general European 
war. For the next day or two he read his 
newspapers very carefully. 

On Saturday, August 1, Oliver suddenly 
reappeared, proposing to stay over the bank 
holiday. He brought news and rumors of war 
from the great city. He had found money 
very tight, Capital with a big C impossible to 
obtain. Every one told him to come back 
when the present European cloud had blown 
over. In the opinion of the judicious it would 
not blow over. There was going to be war, 
and England could not stay out of it. The 
Sunday morning papers confirmed all he said. 
Germany had declared war on Russia. France 
was involved. Would Great Britain come in, 
or forever lose her honor? 

That warm, beautiful Sunday aiternoon 
they sat on the peaceful lawn under the shadow 
of the great cathedral. Burford brought out 
the tea-tray and Mrs. Conover poured out 
tea. Sir Archibald and Lady Bruce and their 
daughter Dorothy were there. Doggie was 
impeccable in dark purple. Nothing clouded 
the centuries-old serenity of the place. Yet 
they asked the question that was asked on 
every quiet lawn, every little scrap of shaden 
garden throughout the land that day. Would 
England go to war? 

And if she came in, as come she must, what 
would be the result? All had premonitions 
of strange shifting of destinies. As it was 
yesterday so it was today in that gracious 
shrine of immutability. But every one knew 
in his heart that as it was today so would it 
not be tomorrow. The very word “war” 
seemed as out of place as the suggestion of 
hell in paradise. Yet the throb of the war 
drum came over the broad land of France and 
over the sea and half over England, and its 


echo fell upon the deanery garden, flung by the 
flying buttresses and piers and towers of the 
gray cathedral. 

On the morning of Wednesday the sth oi 
August, it thundered all over the close. The 
ultimatum to Germany as to Belgium had 
expired the night before. England was at war. 

“Thank God!” said the dean, at breakfast. 
“We needn’t cast down our eves and slink by 
when we meet a Frenchman.” 
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CHAPTER V 


THE first thing that brought the serious- 

ness of the war home to Doggie was a 
letter from John Fox. John Fox, a major in 
a territorial regiment, was mobilized. He 
regretted that he could not give his personal 
attention to the proposed alterations at 
Denby Hall. Should the plans be proceeded 
with in his absence from the office, or would 
Mr. Trevor care to wait till the end of the war, 
which, from the nature of things, could not 
last very long? Doggie trotted off to Peggy. 
She was greatly annoyed. 

“What awful rot!” she cried. ‘Fox, 4 
i i major of artillery! I’d just as soon trust you 
with a gun. Why doesn’t he stick to his 
architecture?” 

“‘He’d be shot or something if he refused to 
go,” said Doggie. “But why can’t we turn 
it over to Sir Owen Julius?” 

“That old archeological fossil?” 

Peggy, womanlike, forgot that they had 
approached him in the first place. ‘‘He’d 
never begin to understand what we want. 
Fox hinted as much. Now Fox is modern and 
up-to-date and sympathetic. If I can’t have 
Fox, I won’t have Sir Owen. Why, he’s older 





| sem White House \ 
<< 1 Coffee and Teas it 


Users come to anticipate for the Keen en 
joyment afforded by these favorite beverages. They 
are of such unvarying quality that the mention of 
“White House Coffee and Teas’ familiar with 
them recalls their flavor. Sold only in 
1,2, 3 and 5-lb. pacKages other wat 
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than dad! He’s decrepit. Can’t we get 
another architect? ” } 
“Do you think, dear,” said Doggie, ‘that 


in the circumstances it would be a nice thing 


to do?” 


She flashed a glance at him. She had | 


woven no young girl’s romantic illusions around 
Marmaduke. Should necessity have arisen, 
she could have furnished you with a merciless 
analysis of his character. But in that analysis 
she would have frankly included a very fine 
sense of honor. If he said a thing wasn’t 
quite nice—well, it wasn’t quite nice. 

“T suppose it wouldn’t,” she admitted. 
“We shall have to wait. But it’s a rotten 
nuisance all the same.” 

Hundreds of thousands of not very intel- 
ligent, but at the same time by no means 
unpatriotic people like Peggy, at the beginning 
of the war thought trivial disappointments 
rotten nuisances. We had all waxed too fat 
during the opening years of the twentieth 
century and, not having a spiritual ideal in 
God’s universe, we were in danger of perishing 
from fatty degeneration of the soul. As it 
was, it took a year or more of war to cure us. 

It took Peggy quite a month to appreciate 
the meaning of the mobilization of Major 
Fox,R.F.A. A brigade of territorial artillery 
flowed over Durdlebury, and the sacred and 
sleepy meadows became a mass of guns and 
horse-lines and men in khaki, and wagons and 
dingy canvas tents—and the old, quiet streets 
were thick with unaccustomed soldiery. The 
dean called on the colonel and officers, and 
soon the house was full of eager young men 
holding the King’s commission. Doggie ad- 
mired their patriotism, but disliked their 
whole-hearted embodiment of the military 


spirit. They seemed to have no ideas beyond | 


their new trade. The way they clanked about 
in their great boots and spurs got on his nerves. 
He dreaded also lest Peggy should be affected 
by the meretricious attraction of a uniform. 
There were fine, hefty fellows among the 
visitors at the deanery, on whom Peggy looked 
with natural admiration. Doggie bitterly 
confided to Goliath that it was the “glamour of 
brawn.” It never entered his head during 
those early days that all the brawn of all the 
manhood of the nation would be needed. We 
had our well organized army and navy, com- 


posed of peculiarly constituted men, whose | 
duty it was to preach. He regarded himself | 


as remote from one as from the other. 

Oliver, who made a sort of peace with 
Doggie and remained at the deanery, very 
quickly grew restless. One day, walking with 
Peggy and Marmaduke in the garden, he said, 
“T wish I could get hold of that confounded 
fellow; Chipmunk!” 


ARTLY through deference to the good dean’s 
_ delicately hinted distaste for that upsetter 
of decorous households, and partly to allow 
his follower to attend to his own domestic 
affairs, he had left Chipmunk in London. 
Fifteen years ago Chipmunk had parted from 
a wile somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
East India docks. Both being illiterate, 
neither had since communicated with the 
other. As he had left her earning good money 
in a tactory, his fifteen years’ separation had 
been relieved from anxiety as to her material 


welfare. A prudent, although a beer-loving | 


man, he had amassed considerable savings, 
and it was the dual motive of sharing these with 
his wife and of protecting his patron from the 
ever-lurking perils of London that had brought 
him across the seas. When Oliver had set 
him free in town, he was going in quest of his 
wile. But as he had forgotten the name of the 


Street near the East India docks where his | 


wife lived, and the name of the factory in 
which she worked, the successful issue of the 
quest, in Oliver’s opinion, seemed prob- 
lematical. The simple Chipmunk, however, 
Was quite sanguine. He would run into her 
all right. As soon as he had found her he 
would let the captain know. Up to the 
Present he had not communicated with the 
captain. He could give the captain no definite 
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The Rough Road 


address, so the captain could not communicate 
with him. Chipmunk had disappeared into 
the unknown. 

“Tsn’t he quite capable of taking care of 
himself?”’ asked Peggy. 

“T’m not so sure,” replied Oliver. “Be. 
sides, he’s hanging me up. I’m kind of re. 
sponsible for him and I’ve got sixty pounds of 
his money. It’s all I could do to persuade 
him not to stow the lot in his pocket, so as to 
divide it with Mrs. Chipmunk as soon as he 
saw her. I must find out what has become of 
the beggar before I move.” 

“T suppose,” said Doggie, ‘‘you’re anxious 
now to get back to the South Seas?” 

Oliver stared at him. ‘No, sonny, not 
till the war’s over.” 

“Why, you wouldn’t be in any great danger 


| out there, would you?” 


Oliver laughed. ‘‘ You’re the funniest duck 
that ever was, Doggie. I'll never get to the 


| end of you.” And he strolled away. 


‘*What does he mean?” asked the bewildered 


| Doggie. 


“T think,” replied Peggy, smiling, “that he 


| means he’s going to fight.” 


“Oh,” said Doggie. Then after a pause he 
added, “‘ He’s just the sort of chap for a soldier, 
isn’t he?” 


HE next day Oliver’s anxiety as to Chip- 
munk was relieved by the appearance of the 


| man himseli, incredibly dirty and dusty and 


thirsty. Having found no trace of his wife, 
and having been robbed of the money he 


| carried about him, he had tramped to Durdle- 
| bury, where he reported himself to his master 


as if nothing out of the way happened. 
“You silly blighter,” said Oliver, “suppose 


| I had let you go with your other sixty pounds, 
| you would have been pretty well in the soup, 


wouldn’t you?” 
“Yes, Cap’en,” said Chipmunk. 
“And you’re not going on any blathering- 


| idiot wild-goose chases after wives and such 


like truck again, are you?” 

‘““No, Cap’en,” said Chipmunk. 

This was in the stable-yard, after Chip- 
munk had shaken some ot the dust out of his 
hair and clothes and had eaten and drunk 
voraciously. He was now sitting on an up- 
turned bucket and smoking his clay pipe 
with an air of solid content. Oliver, lean and 
supple, his bands in his pockets, looked 
bumorously down upon him. 

‘““And you’ve got to stick to me for the 
future, like a roseate leech.” 

“Yes, Cap’en.” 

““You’re going to ride a horse.” 

‘A wot?” roared Chipmunk. 

“A thing on four legs that kicks like the 
devil.” 

‘“Wotever for? I ain’t never ridden no 
*osses.”” 

“You're going to learn, you un-military- 
locking, worm-eaten scab. You’ve got to be 
a ruddy soldier.” 

““Gorblime!”’ said Chipmunk, ‘that’s the 
first I ’eard of it. A’oss soldier? You're not 
kiddin’, are you, Cap’en?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Gorblime! Who would ha’ thought it?’ 
Then he spat lustily and sucked at his pipe. 

“You’ve nothing to say against it, have 


| you?” 


““No, Cap’en.” 

“All right. And look here; when we're 
in the army, you must ckuck caliing me 
cap’en.” ; 

‘‘What shall I have to call yer? Gineral?’ 
Chipmunk asked simply. 

‘Mate, Bill, Joe—any old name.” 

“Gorblime!”” said Chipmunk. a: 

“Do you know why we’re going to enlist? 

“Can’t say as ’ow I does, Cap’en.”’ 

“You chuckle-headed swab! Don’t you 
know we’re at war?” 

“T did ’ear some talk about it in a pub one 
night,” Chipmunk admitted. ‘“’Oo are we 
fighting. Dutchmen or Dagoes?”’ 
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“Dutchmen.” 

Chipmunk spat in his horny hands, rubbed 
them together, and smiled. As each individval 
hair on his face seemed to enter into the smile, 
the result was sinister. 

“Do you remember that Dutchman at 
Samoa, Cap’en?”’ 

Oliver smiled back. He remembered the 
hulking, truculent German merchant whom 
Chipmunk, having half strangled, trrew into 
the sea. He also remembered the amount of 
accomplished lying he had to practise in order 
to save Chipmunk from tke clutches ot the 
law and get away with the schooner. 

“We leave here tomorrow,” said Oliver. 
“In the meanwhile you'll have to shave your 
ugly face.” 

For the first time Chipmunk was really 
staggered. He gaped at Oliver’s retiring 
figure. Even his limited and _ time-worn 
vocabulary failed him. The desperate mean- 
ing of the war has flashed suddenly on millions 
of men in millions of different ways. This is 
the way in which it flashed on Chipmunk. 

He sat on his bucket pondering over the 
awfulness of it and sucking his pipe long after 
it had been smoked out. The dean’s car drove 
into the yard, and the chauffeur, stripping off 
his coat, prepared to clean it down. 

“Say, Guv’nor,” said Chipmunk hoarsely, 
“what do you think of this ’ere war?” 

“Same as most people,” replied the chauffeur 
tersely. He shared in the general disapproval 
of Chipmunk. 

“But see ‘ere. Cap’en, he tells me I must 
shave me face and be a ’oss-soldier. I never 
shaved me face in me life, and I dunno ’ow to 
do it, just as I dunno ’ow to ride a ’oss. I’m 
a sailorman, I am, and sailormen don’t shave 
their faces and ride ‘osses. That’s why I 
arsked yer what yer thought of this ’ere 
war.” 

The chauffeur struggled into his jeans and 
adjusted them before replying. ‘‘If you’re a 
sailor, the place for you is the navy,” he 
remarked in a superior manner. “As for the 
cavalry, the cap’en, as you call him, ought to 
have more sense—’ 

Chipmunk rose and swung his long arms 
threateningly. 

“Look ’ere, young feller, do you want to 
have your blinkin’ ’ead knocked off? Where 
the cap’en goes, I goes, and don’t you make 
any mistake about it!” : 

“T didn’t say anything,” the chauffeur 
expostulated. 

“Then don’t say it. See? Keep your 
blinkin’ ead shut and mind your own busi- 
ness. 

And, scowling fiercely and thrusting his 
empty pipe into his trousers’ pocket, Chip- 
munk rolled away. 


A FEW hours later Oliver, entering his room 

to dress for dinner, found him standing in 
the light of the window laboriously fitting studs 
into a shirt. The devoted fellow, having gone 
to report to his master, had found Burford 
engaged in his accustomed task of laying out 
his master’s evening clothes. (Oliver during 
his stay in London had provided himself with 
these necessaries.) A jealous snarl had sent 
Burford flying. So intent was Chipmunk on 
his work that he did not hear Oliver enter. 
Oliver stood and watched him. Chipmunk 
Was swearing wholesomely under his breath. 
Oliv er saw him take up the tail of the shirt, 
Spit on it, and begin to rub something. 

“What in the thundering blazes are you 
doing tkere?” cried Oliver. : 

Chipmunk turned. 

“Oh, my God!” said Oliver. 

Then he sank on a chair and laughed and 
laughed, and the more he looked at Chipmunk 
the more he laughed. And Chipmunk stood 
stolid, holding the shirt of the awful, wet, 
thumb-marked front. But it was not at the 
shirt that Oliver laughed. 
Good Lord!” he cried. 
like that?” 

For Chipmunk, having gone to the barber’s, 
Was clean-shaven, and revealed himself as one 
of the most comically ugly of the sons of men. 


“Were you born 
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Good Music Is 
Meant for All 


Great composers do not write for the 
rich alone. They have no intention 
that price shall keep their masterpieces 
out of the home of any man, woman, or 
child who has an ear for fine music. 


The policy of the CENTURY EDI- 
TION is in perfect agreement with the 
democratic spirit of all musicians. It 
eliminates the price bugaboo. It places 
a choice collection of classic and modern 
standard compositions for voice, piano, 
and violin within the reach of every singer 
or player, student or teacher, at the in- 
credibly low price of ten cents a copy. 


What selection is it you now wish 
to play or to teach? Is it the famous 
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Cradle Song from 

Jocelyn? Is it the 

sprightly Air de Ballet by 

Chaminade; Tschaikowsky’s 

haunting Song Without Words; 

Beethoven's majestic Farewell to 

the Piano; or the Humoresque by 
Dvorak? 


Most of the best standard composi- 
tions—nearly 2000—are in the CENTURY 
EDITION. You can get them at any 
music-store and you will have to pay only 
ten cents a copy 


CENTURY EDITION is printed by an 
expensive lithograph process which elim- 
inates all imperfections and makes possible 
clear, easy reading. Every copy is perfect 
and printed on full-size sheet music paper 
of the finest standard quality. 


You usually have to pay from 25c to $1.00 a 
copy for your music. Yet you get none that is 
more carefully revised, more carefully fingered, 
more beautifully engraved and printed, more 
representative of what is best in music than 
you get in the CENTURY EDITION. 


Dimes count today as they seldom have 
counted before. So you’d better investigate 
the CENTURY EDITION, especially as you 
can do so at any music-store, serving your best 
interests. You should get CENTURY EDI- 
TION music from your dealer. Please do so. 
He will be glad to give you a Catalog, FREE. 


If your dealer 
hasn't a CEN- 
TURY Catalog, 
send us his name 
and address. We 
will send vou a 
catalog free. 
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The Rough Road 


“Never mind,” said Oliver, after a while, 
“‘you’ve made the sacrifice for your country.” 

“And wot if I get the face-ache?” 

“I’d get something that looked like a face 
before I’d talk of it,” grinned Oliver. 


T the family dinner-table, Doggie being 
present, he announced hisintentions. It was 
the duty of every able-bodied man to fight for 
the empire. Had not half a million just been 
called for? ‘’e would want a jolly sight more 
than that before we got through with it. 
Anyway he was off tomorrow. 

“Tomorrow?” echoed the dean. 

Burford, who was handing him potatoes, 
arched his eyebrows in alarm. He was fond 
of Oliver. 

“With Chipmunk.” 

Burford uttered an unheard sigh of relief. 

“We're going to enlist in King Edward’s 
Horse. They’re our kind. Overseas men. 
Lots of ’em what you dear good people would 
call bad eggs. There you make the mistake. 
Perhaps they mayn’t be fresh enough raw for 



































cooking, by gosh! nothing can touch ’em.” 





‘Ta ERE are Acme 
Quality Paints and Var- 
nishes for every painting 
need. Not aroom in your 
home, from kitchen to 
attic, but will be brighter 
and cheerier for a touch 
of Acme Paints now and 
then. The “Acme Qual- 
ity Painting Guide Book” 
and our smaller book on 
“Home Decorating’’ will 
tell you what kinds, colors 
and quantities of paint to 
use for any purpose. 
Both books are free on re- 
quest. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us. 





Conover. “Does that mean as a private 
soldier?” 
“Yes, a trooper. Why not?” 
“Vou’re a gentleman, dear. 
men in the army are officers.” 







And gentle- 







“Gentlemen are crowding into the ranks. 
They are setting a noble example.” 

They argued it out in their gentle old-fash- 
ioned way. The dean quoted examples of sons 







South-African war. 

“And that to this,”’ said he, “‘is but an eddy 
to a maelstrom.” 

“Come and join us, James Marmaduke,” 
said Oliver across the table. ‘“‘Chipmunk and 
me. Three ‘sworn brothers to France.’” 

Doggie smiled easily. ‘I’m afraid I can’t 














Chipmunk. He and I would have neither 
habits nor ideals in common.” 

Oliver turned to Peggy. ‘“‘I wish,” said he, 
with rare restraint, ‘“‘he wouldn’t talk like a 
book on deportment.” 

“Marmaduke talks the language of civiliza- 
tion,” laughed Peggy. ‘‘He’s not a savage 
like you.” 

“Don’t you jolly well wish he was!” said 
Oliver. 

Peggy flushed. ‘‘No, I don’t!” she declared. 

The dean being called away on business im- 
mediately after dinner, the young men were 
left alone in the dining-room when the ladies 
had departed. Oliver poured himself out a 
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however. 

‘James Marmaduke,” said Oliver, after a 
while, “‘what are you going to do?” Much as 
Marmaduke disliked the name of Doggie, he 
winced under the irony of the new appellation. 

“T don’t see that I’m called upon to do any- 
thing,” he replied. 

Oliver smoked and sipped his port. “I 
don’t want to hurt your feelings any more,” 
said he gravely, ‘though sometimes I’d like 
to scrag you—I suppose because you’re so 
different from me. It was so when we were 
children together. Now I’ve grown very fond 
of Peggy. Put on the right track, she might 
turn into a very fine woman.” 

“T don’t think we need discuss Peggy, 
Oliver,” said Marmaduke. 

“Tdo. She is sticking to you very loyally.”’ 
Oliver was a bit of an idealist. ‘“‘The time 
may come when she’ll be up the devil’s own 
tree. She’ll develop a patriotic conscience. 
If she sticks to you while you do nothing, 
she'll be miserable. If she chucks you, as she 
probably will, she’ll be no happier. It’s all 
up to you, James Doggie Marmaduke, old 
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a dainty palate—but for cooking, good hard | 


“Vou talk of enlisting, dear,” said Mrs. | 


“Not now, my dear Sophia,” said the dean. | 


of family who had served as privates in the | 


undertake to swear a fraternal affection for | 











How Will You Solve 
This Problem? 


How you solve your heating problem 
in the face of the soaring price of coal 
depends upon how well acquainted you 
become with the Dunham Vapor Heat- 
ing System. 





The Dunham System makes every 
| ounce of coal count. It prevents over- 
heating as well as underheating. It quickly 
and silently delivers the heat-giving vapor 
to all the radiators—and it gets every bit 
| of heat out of the vapor. 


Silent heating means more than mere 
| comfort—it means economy. Knocking 
| and pounding in radiators, hissing air- 
valves and spurting water waste heat- 
units. The Dunham Radiator Trap pre- 
vents these wastes. 


The Dunham System automatically regu- 

lates the dampers, At bedtime a Dunhamized 

| heating system automatically cools down ; at 

getting-up time it automatically raises the 

temperature to normal. No going to the cel- 

| Jar—merely set the Dunham Thermostat as 
you would an alarm clock. 


The Dunham System maintains temperature 
automatically at either of two predetermined 
levels—with the minimum of attention—for 
it operates the boiler day and night, eliminat- 
ing all care except putting in coal and taking 
out ashes, 


DUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 





The DUNHAM Radiator Trap 
is the guardian of the coal bin. It is 
one of the fundamentals of the Dun- 
ham Vapor System. It is known the 
world over to heating engineers as 
the device that revolutionized vacu- 
um steam heating. Leading archi- 
tects everywhere use it. 


Free Booklet 


Heme builders, tenants, real estate men, con- 
| tractors and others should read our tuiest book— 
| ‘Dunham Heating for the Home."’ It is free. 
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FIVE TO SIX PERSONS 


3, oz. (1 envelope) COX’S INSTANT 

POWDERED GELATINE; *4 pint (14 

cups) grape juice; 1 lemon; }% Ib. (1 

cup) sugar; 4 lb. (1 cup) ripe grapes; 

whipped and sweetened cream; 
chopped nut meats. 


Put the Gelatine into a saucepan, add the 
grape juice, grated lemon rind and strained 
juice, sugar, and dissolve. hen beginning 
to set, addthe grapes skinned and seeded. Pour 
into a wet ring mold. Turn out when set and 
decorate with whipped cream and nut meats. 


A dessert—colorful and rich 
flavored—to remind you of sunny 
vineyards on breezy hillsides ! 
Try it now while luscious, fra- 
grant grapes are at their best. 


Grape Surprise is only one of 
the almost endless variety of at- 
tractive dishes made with the 
gelatine of the epicure—that's 
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Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


There are also creams, frozen dishes, 
puddings, jellies, salads, savories and 
garnishes—just the sort served by the 
cleverest chefs. 


Ask for a free copy of our interesting 
Manual of Gelatine Cookery. Each 
of its 178 recipes was especially pre- 
pared by that eminent authority and 
artist in cookery, Marion Harris Neil. 


Cox's Gelatine is dependable for 
purity and wholesomeness. It is easy 
to prepare. It is economical—there 
as been no increase in the price. 


Remember the red, white and blue 
checkerboard box. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson Street, New York City 


Sole Agents in U.S.A. for J. & G. Cox, Ltd. 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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The Rough Road 


son. You'll have to gird up your loins and 
take sword and buckler and march away like 
the rest. I don’t want Peggy to be unhappy. 
I want her to marry a man. That’s why I 
proposed to take you out with me to Huaheine 
and try to make you one. But that’s over. 
Now here’s the real chance. Better take it 
sooner than later. You'll have to be a soldier, 
Doggie.” 

His pipe not drawing, he was preparing to 
dig it with the point of a dessert-knife when 
Doggie interposed hurriedly. 

‘“For goodness’ sake, don’t do that! It 
makes cold shivers run down my back!” 

Oliver looked at him oddly, put the extinct 
pipe in his dinner-jacket, and rose. 

‘“‘A flaw in the dainty and divine ordering 
of things makes you shiver now, old Doggie. 
What will you do when you see a fellow digging 
out another fellow’s intestines with the point 
of a bayonet? A bigger flaw there somehow!” 

“Don’t talk like that—you make me sick!” 
said Doggie. 

(To be continued) 


SHINING 
~WMile-Stones 
A Little Parable 


By Irene Avery Judson 


N a plain but cozy home there dwelt a | 
Woman and her children. As her little | 
ones were pressing through the early | 


years that mean much in rapid and wonder- 
ful development, the Mother often longed that 
they might entertain their friends; but alas! 
there was not the wherewithal to do it in the 
more or less pretentious way that others did. 
So resolutely she cast the problem from her 
thoughts, but many times found herself again 
confronting it with a growing feeling that in 
denial of the privilege something of real value 
was lacking in her children’s lives. 

One day when she was pondering, the 
Woman’s great love opened wide to her a door 
where she could see things as they are; and she 
beheld the Spirit of Hospitality, clad no longer 
in superficial garments which selfish pride is 
ever throwing round her, but in robes of beauti- 
ful simplicity she was far lovelier than any 


words could picture. .And the Woman heard | 


her say with gentle wistfulness: 

“Qh, that all might realize it is sincerity and 
warm friendliness that make the simplest 
entertaining genuine, and fit for any king! 


Without these, all lavishness in my name is 


but mockery!” 


"THE Mother, following a sudden impulse, 

straightway set about to make new plans for 
her children, nor once did she allow her foolish 
pride to rule her. |Thenceforth, little parties 
in that home were frequent, although very, 
very plain—so modest that they could not 
strain the slender family purse; still they were 
shining mile-stones in the happy years of 
childhood that glow forever golden in the 
memory. 

As the Mother watched, she saw with satis- 
faction that the small sums thus expended 
brought double benefit: for apart from all the 
pleasure that was shared with many children, 
her own were fast acquiring, sweetly and un- 
affectedly, the royal art of graciousness as 
little hosts and hostesses, which would mean 
more and more to them in later life. 

And many times the Mother whispered, 
wistfully: 

“Oh, that all might realize it is sincerity 
and warm friendliness that make the sim- 
plest entertaining genuine, and fit for any 
king! Without these, all lavishness is mockery!” 
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The Pasewus 
Yorkshire Flavor 





“|TOWAS PRIDE 


HAM and 


choicest corn country—from 

the land of prime, grain-fed 
young porkers, Morrell’s ‘“‘lowa’s 
Pride’’ Hams and Bacon bring a 
captivating savoriness that has 
been distinctive of Morrell meats 
for 90 years. 

Nowhere can you surpass the old- 
fashioned “* home-like" flavor brought 
out by the Yorkshire process of curing 
which was originated by the house of 
John Morrell & Co., in Yorkshire, Eng- 
and, nearly a century ago. 

And nowhere can you secure more 
wholesome digestibility and pleasurable 
satisfaction than in these meats that are 

distinguished by 
the red heart 
label 

One trial will 
convince you 
Ask your dealer 


Me % \) today. 


be ene from America’s 


5 pRidt 
ae 
BA ES 
: \ 
R r , & \t Write for 
pipe —. bo 
J ‘00 
\ “ ol Delights 
= q 
111 ways 
of serving 


these ‘‘different’’ hams 
and bacon are given in this splen- 
did new book by Mrs. Ida C. 
Bailey Allen. Mrs. Allen needs 
no introduction to readers of 
Good Housekeeping. Her contri- 
butions to the art of cookery have 
made her a foremost authority. 
Send us your name and ad- 
dress, also the name and address 
of your dealer, and a copy will 
be sent you without charge. 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


Ottumwa, lowa 








HORMELS “ 
airy IME 


Pork Sausage 


The Pick of 
Dairy Land 


All meat—rich in food 
value, wholesome and 
satisfying. And in 
every tender 
bit there is 
@ the delicious 
flavor of rare, 
spicy herbs. 
Here is the smackinjly 
good breakfast dish. To try 
Hormel’s is to make it a fam- 
ily standby. 

Every pound of Hormel’s 
' Dairy Brand Pork Products is 
made from choicest porkers raised in the 

dairy district of the Great Northwest. 
Produced under Government Supervision. 


oo New Recipe—— 
Cc 


ut round hole in potato almost through 
with apple corer. Fill space with Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Sausage and bake with sausage 
side up so fat will be retained in potato. 
Delicious for dinner. 


DAIRY 


* 
Hormel’s srano 
Ham and Bacon 


Rive you the top notch in purity and 
davor. From the superfine porkers 
raised in the Northwest—far from the 
packing, centers. Cured and packed the 
famous Hormel way under Government 
O. K. Try Hormel’s—and know the 
delicious “smoky” flavor of country 
cured meats. 

Get Hormel’s Dairy Brand Bacon sliced, in the 
pound cartons —or in the slab, as you ‘prefer. 


Get a whole Hormel Dairy Brand Ham and divide 
it for frying, boiling and making tasty dishes. 


Ask your butcher or quality store for Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Pork Products—Sausage, Ham and 
Bacon. If your dealer cannot supply you, send 


‘a ‘ us his name and pet 
_ og «pone &’ f our booklet ‘“Dainty 
Dairy Brandon JAN. “Wye ot Servi 


1s pases cer- Geo. A. 
oon * Hormel & 
Company 
Dept. B 
Austin, Minn. 
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Work for the Conscien-. 





tious Objector to 
[dleness 


= ; ? 
The neck-line of the new autumn dresses and 


| waists is square, 
| fingers 


| 
| 


ing it 


| It is 


| suitable things you 


| pillow slip. 





and she who is deft with her 
will want the pattern to make this 
square crocheted collar in leaf design. On 
receipt of letter postage, instructions for mak- 
will be forwarded to any 


address | 


to be 
and 
could ma 


} 
to earlv 


presents, 


none 


‘gin making your 
= : 
Christmas one of 


the most 
ke is the g 
edging and insertion ar 
receipt of letter post 
will be furnished 


below. The 
and upon 
for making them 


towel 
crocl heted, 
instructio ms 


fits small 

ex pe nse, an d 

aré Suc h as will 

not be trying op 

the eyes, 

pensive in th 
requ Lred 


nor @r- 


Crocheted edge, insertion, and initial trim this | 
l pon receipt of pc stage, instruc- 
tions will be sent for making it with any initial 


Here are handkerchiefs with crocheted edges, 
and instructions for making the edgings on both 
of them will be sent on receipt of letter postage 


Here’s 
Health! 


—Health and 

relief from con- 
stipation. Medi- 
icine? No. Just eat, 
each day, a delicious 
branmufhn wear: from 


* Pillsbury 
Health . 


The large, clean, coarse flakes supply the nght 
amount of roughage to exercise the intestines and 
promote normal bowel activity. Then too—the 
Pillsbury recipe, printed on the Pillsbury pack 
age, produces a breakfast muffin that is really 
delicious! Don’t doubt it—try it—forget medi 
cine—use PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN 
and bid good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


Large Package 


15c 


Except in Far West) 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send 25c for a 
full-sized package (the 10: additional is for wrap- 
ping and postage). 


Department “G” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


This 
Package! 


A Delicious Seasoner 
An Appetizing Clear Soup 


* (Ses 


In soups, sauces, ‘gravies, etc., Vegetoneadds 
a piquant flavor which is indescribably good. 
Served like bouillon, Vegetone is the ‘‘ready in 
a minute” dainty fora successful luncheon or” 
to regale the unexpected caller. 
It provides emergency nourish- HO) 
ment for motorists, campers, 
travelers or soldiers. It stirs the ‘+ 
sluggish appetite of invalids too. 

By Mail—4 Cubes—10c 
We will supply your dealer with 
Vegetone if you will tell us 
his name. 


Bishop-Gifford Co., Inc 


Baldwin. L. I. New York i 
Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


Fireless 
* On My 7 Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. _If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 4, Detroit, Mich. 
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iLet Us Kee 
Your Wor 


iin One Place 
ifor 30 Days 


ped running around the kitchen. jf 
Let us send you this beautiful | 
| 














Kalamazoo Metal Kitchen Kabinet on 
trial. Use it 30 days—then decide. Owners 
say this is the world’s greatest kitchen kab- 
inet—all metal, white enamel from top to 
bottom, inside and out, and sold at a low 
wholesale price direct to you from manu- | 

H 

| 











facturers. Write today—get a beautiful long 
life metal kabinet at the ordinary cabinet’s 
price. Cash or easy payments. 






Write for Catalog— 
Get Wholesale Price 


FREE Rich 8- 

piece ES CR 
crystal set, white 

glass rolling pin, ‘ 

patented bread 
board with each 
Kabinet. We pay 
freight and ship 
promptly. Get our 
catalog showing 
Kalamazoo Kitch- 
en Kabinets and 
tables in colors. 
Porcelain enameled tops on metal tables 
and on sliding top in kabinet. Ask for cat- 
alog No. 10. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Also catalogs on stoves, ranges, Ss ranges and 
furnacs. Three catalogs—state w ich you want. 


L__ AW et ev ive visu 


.2) Direct to You 
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Typewrite the 
New Way 


Double Your Speed—Your Salary 


be a words a minute guaranteed, Salaries increased 
tem. 1 30, 35 and even $40 weekly. Totally new sys- 
ee i ts all in the fingers—gymunastically trained away 
Easy ao Brings amazing speed, perfect accuracy. 
en. vr anyone. Increases speed first day. Learn in 
Spare time—no interference with regular work. 
WRITE TO DAY Let us send you full particu- 
dreds whose it lars, and letters from hun- 
takin soee salaries have been doubled and trebled since 
brin ep this remarkable new method. <A postal wiil 
THE TUL Jut write to-day—NOW. ; wee 
LLOSS SCHOOL, 2330 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 























Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


ee . | FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
ZB , |DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any in- 
land dealer could possibiy furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
jsending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
|We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and w 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
| approval. 
| SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

j CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
4 |ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 
‘| FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
| |salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
' |simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
|LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
land safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
» | yourself. 
{| FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
|your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 
| FRESH MACKEREL, perfect forfrying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast. BM for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of al! 
kinds, TUNNY for salads, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you 
can get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 
With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES ,-" 
ifor preparing ali our products. Write for y-* 
it. Our list tells how each kind of fish ,# 
is put up, with the delivered price, SO LM Frank E. 
you can choose just what you will _¢ Davis Co. 
enjoy most. Send the coupon 4” 
for it now. ¢ 227 Central Wharf 


rhe bit of trimming made by hand gives a 
distinguishingtouch to the simplest blouse, 
and upon receipt of two cents for postage, 
instructions for making the rose pattern 
insertion on the waist above will be sent 





FRANK E. ai °” Gloucester, Mass. 
DAVIS CO & * Please send me your 
a” latest Fish Price List. 
| 227 Central Wharf, - 
4 Gloucester, ‘a PO NOM ccc cctccevedgeksastes 


Bead work is more than ever fashionable 
and here are beaded bags, instructions for |¢ 
making which will be sent promptly to 
any address on the receipt of postage 





$15.00=15 HOURS 


of your spare time 


CONVERT every hour 

that you are idle in- 
to a dollar—it’s easy and 
practice! — the results 
are permanent and a 
future is assured you. 





You may have the facts 
aboutour money making 
plan if you will send us 
your name and address. 
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The time is coming when little folks must 
be kept warm as toast. Instructions for 
making this sweater for the 10-year-old 
will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of two cents in postage for forwarding 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 W. 40th St., New York City 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Beat the High Price of Coal 


Escape the discomforts of a 
cold house, poor ventilation 
and drafty rooms — 


Anticipate the comfort re- 
quirements of your home zow 
and insure it in midwinter by 


equipping it with 








rm and 
Screen Doors, and 
Morgan Storm Sash 


Comfort-loving, thrifty home-owners 
know that Morgan Cold-weather Protec- 
tion means warmth and comfort on coldest 
days; that it makes for LOWER FUEL 
COSTS, fresh air and family health. 


Morgan Combination Storm and Screen 
Doors and Storm Sash are made of select- 
ed, well-seasoned materials with the same 
care characterizing all Morgan Products. 
While built primarily for service, they 
harmonize in appearance with standard 
designs. 








Send today for the 
“Cold Weather Protection” 
Booklet 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-57, Chicago 


Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 


Morgan Products are Sold by Dealers who do 
not Substitute. 


a. Lid Ed — aA 


—as a reader 
of Good Housekeeping 


we want you to make use of the services 
of our School Department. 


Write the Director stating the type of 
school you are seeking, the age and sex 
of the prospective pupil, the approxi- 
mate locality desired, and an estimate 


4 t_ 


Three Dresses Made to 
Order for Five 
Dollars 





Three dresses made to order for $5, or 
any one for $1.75, and very beautifully 
made—with hand crochet and tatting. 
This is of white lawn; sizes 2 or 3 yrs. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


| As sweet as only 
a wee frock can 
| be, with a deli- 
| cate edging of 
| tatting around 
| the neck and 
| sleeves, and of a 
| soft pretty quali- 
ty of white lawn. 


the price is $5 
for the three, in 
sizes 2 and 3 yrs. 
or $1.75 for one 





With the other 
two frocks shown, / 


fr 7 


—_ 
oe 
SMe BR 


Bana 
/ 


A dress as fairylike 
as the little maid her- 
self is this of white 
dimity with hand- 
crocheted trimming. 
And the mother who 
buys these dresses 
for her little girl will 
be making a wonder- 
ful purchase at the 
price of $5 for all 
three, in sizes 2 or 
3 yrs.; $1.75 for one 





REEN is the 

most restful col- 
or of all—kind to 
your eyes and your 
nerves—and green 
is the color of the 
Emeralite shade. It 
is the famous green 
glass shade with the 
white opal lining— 
the one you know 
best—and in 


an adaptable little lamp capable of serving 
you in half a dozen ways, you find it kinder 
than ever to your eyes. 

You can focus the light exactly where you 
want it,—where you need it. The shade is 
adjustable at any angle—and so is the lamp, 
Youcanstand Emeralite Jr. ona writing desk 
or hang it from the mirror ona dressing table, 
You can clamp it to the back of your favorite 
chair—or to the head of your bed. 

Every member of your family will find Emer- 
alite Jr. useful—as useful as it is restful, 
Price $5.00. 


Free booklet on request. 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
34 Warren Street New York 








Patent Bottle 


If your dealer 
can’t supply you send 


Now Give “RUBY” a Trial 


Out-guarantees all guaranteed polishes in these words 
“If Ruby Gloss isn’t a tetter polish than any you've 


ever tried, return the bottle and we'll 


ss refurd your money.” 


Bie axass 


Furniture and Auto Polish 
DUSTS, CLEANS, POLISHES 


Gives hard, dry lustre to all highly 
finished “surfaces, such as on Pianos, 
Viztrolas, Hardwood Floors, Autos. 

Used with a “Ruby Gloss” Polish- 
ing Mop (approved by Good House- 
keeping Institu.e) it is almost raagical 
in results. 


Ruby Gloss 
Polishing Mop 


name and 25c 
regular 6-ounce 


bottle. 


The E. W. Hayden Co, 
Dept.11 Toledo,Ohio 


POC UL en 


of the charges you wish to pay. “ ee 
There are two pages in this issue that you 


ought not to miss. If you have never read 
their contents before you do not yet know 
how complete is the service that Good House- 
keeping offers. Pages 6 and 11. 


A 


He will be glad to make recommenda- 
tions meeting these requirements. 


Director, the School Department 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., NewYork City 
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Now It’s Up-to-date 


A LITTLE can of Velvo-Tone 

will bring back to a place of honor 
that piece of furniture discarded ke- 
cause its highly varnished finish has 
gone out of fashion. Surprise your 
family with a new table or chair. They 
will never recognize in its attractive 
appearance the old piece of furniture 
they once knew. You can make this 
transformation yourself—it doesn’t re- 
quire any special skill. 


Lucas 
VELVO-TONE FINISH 


Gives the New Hand- 
Rubbed Effect to Ail 
Furniture and Woodwork 


This wonderful new wood finish pro- 
duces the soft, rich, velvety effect you 
see now on most of the high priced fur- 
niture and finely finished woodwork. It 
makes it possible for every one to have 
this beautiful and heretofore expensive 
finish throughout the home; to make 
modern and harmonious woodwork, 
chairs, tables, beds—all the furniture. 


Three Operations in One 


Lucas Velvo- Tone Finish stains, var- 


nishes and produces the hand-rubbed effect 
in a single operation. It used to be three 
jobs—work that meant expert skill and long 
tedious hand-rubbing. Now any one can do 
it. Get your dealer to show you the hand- 
some effects obtainable with Velvo-Tone. 


Write us for folder on how and where to use 
d 30c for a can large 
enough to finish two chairs. Mention 

shade desired: Old Oak, Golden 

Fumed Oak, Weathered Oak, Mahog- 
any, Cherry Fruit, Zarina Green, 
Black Flemish, Natural. 


JohnLucas&Co..Inc. = 
Office 134 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












































It’s FUN to Dust 


with 


*HOWARD 


Dustless-Dusters and Mops 


They have **No Oil to 
Soil’? your furniture, floors 
or rugs. Are chemically 


treated to pick up dust like 
a magnet and keep furn‘ture 
and woodwork looking fresh 





and new. 


FREE 


20 styles. 


Send us ad- 
dress of your 


DU dealer and receive small 
sample duster and book- 
ad let FREE. 
Ww 
Dealers: Write Us for Our 
p- Special Selling Plan 
HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER (0. 
aa 261 G Franklin St., Poston, Mass. 



































G oes Swimmingly 
By a Goop HovusEKEEPING Reader 


O the Editor of Goop HousEKEEPrING: 

Some time ago I read in your magazine 

an invitation to the public at large to 

write to you of new helps to housekeeping. 
Since then I have watched your pages for 
mention of us, but somehow we have been 
unremarked. 

You might call us the “Swimming House- 
keepers of Corntown.” At first glance it 
seems a far cry from swimming to housekeep- 
ing, but such is by no means the case. 
Here our swimming has materially changed 
our home economics—made housekeeping a 
happier thing. You . ust not imagine that 
we have any great and gorgeous ocean or lake 
to bathe in—we have nothing better than the 
pool at the Y. M. C. A. and that only on suffer- 
ance. It is thirty miles by auto to our nearest 
real swimming place -a rather muddy lake, 
which of course can only be used in summer. 
You can imagine the lure of the Y. M. C. A. 
pool. But the men did not make us welcome— 
objected seriously, in fact—and it took three 
years of patient work and wire-pulling to 
complete the desired arrangement. 

Some persons thought it would be hard to 
get the one hundred lady swimmers required 
by the agreement, but the difficulty proved 
quite the opposite. We could not find room 
for all those who wanted to swim. One day 
a week was given to us, and we had four classes 
under the Y. M. C. A. swimming instructor. 
The evening classes included working girls 
and women who could not leave their homes 
in the daytime; the afternoon classes con- 
tained the women of comparative leisure— 
there is no leisure class in towns in the corn- 
belt. Most of us had never been in any body 
of water larger than that contained in the 
bathtub; few of us had ever tried to swim or 
were given to other athletic exercise. It is 
strange that in these little towns where five or 
ten minutes’ walking in almost any direction 
would bring us to the open country, women 
take no interest in outdoor sports. 


Learning the Rudiments 
UT listen! We started in to swim. Each 
lesson consists of setting-up exercises and 
swimming strokes done in the air before we 
try the water. Oh, we were glorious to behold 
as we pranced along the edge of the pool in 
our scant bathing-suits, wildly trying to get 
the swing for the crawl stroke. We looked 
like a lot of animated spiders, and the shrieks 
of laughter from the non-swimming friends 
who came to watch us assisted neither our 

physical nor our mental equilibrium. 

But our swimming-class became the social 
event of the week. It began to spread feelers 
into our other social life. When a few gathered 
together, instead of getting out the bridge 
table, we talked and practised swimming. Our 
appetites increased, and we began eating 
muscle-building food rather 
The exercise made us tired and sleepy, and 
we began to know again that solid sleep of 
youth. Husbands began to say that their 
wives seemed so energetic lately. Dressmakers 
began to notice that the women were straighter. 
One woman who had not wielded a broom in 
ten years suddenly decided to sweep her own 
house—and found herself fit as a fiddle after 
it. All along the line there were plans for the 
children. The children shall be strong, they 
shall learn in childhood the things we are 
struggling for now, and all the other things, too. 
In fact, it opened up an entire new vista of 
healthful living to the whole family. 

You must not think that things went smooth- 
ly all the time or that we all became mer- 
maids of the first water. For instance, there 
was the stout lady who wanted to dive. At 
her one and only performance she flopped 
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Examixe Your 


Window Shades 
Closely 


If they are streaked, faded, 
cracked, ravelled or show pin- 
holes, you may know they are 


not Oswego or Chouaguen 
(Shoo-A-Gen) Shade Cloth. 















































Made by the Oswego Mills 
since 1871. The highest qual- 
ity of shade cloth that can be 
produced regardless of price. 
Come in a wide range of ex- 
quisite coiors. Ask for them 
by name. Sold and mounted 
by all good dealers. 














































Write today for “Shade Craft 
and Harmonious Decoration,” 
a free book which tells how 
to make your home attractive. 
Address “Department D.” 







STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, City. N. Y. 


dower hantihom 


SHADE. *™*°8"A"* pornens 
with OSWEGO or CHOUAGUEN 


New York 









































Have Easy Feet jzoverave2] 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearin £ 


COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 


Soft, Tough, Glovefitting, Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Cat's Paw Rubber Heel. 
Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, 
wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 


$4.75 ; 
'—= Postpaid COTTON & CO.,Westbrook, Maine 

























Protect Your Walls 


by hanging all ) our pictures, photos, pen- 
nants, draperies, etc., on the world-famous 


*Moore Push Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Poinis. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
a Twist, for Framed Pictures, Mirrors, etc. 
c At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 
] In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. 27. 


and Photo Supply Stores. 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















If you are 


30 years old 


the small sum of $2.71 (monthly) 
secures for you a 20-Payment 


Life - Policy for $1,000 in the 


iin, Postal Life 


A | i 
a — 
ompany 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $9,000,000 
, INSURANCE IN FORCE $40,000,000 
It costs you less if you're 
younger; more if older but in 
any case you get sound insurance 
protection at low net cost. 
This saving is made possible only 
because the Postal Life employs no 
agents and has no agency-expense. 
The benefit 
of this 
decisive 
economy 
goes to the 
one who is 
insured. 


Find out 
what 
you can 
save at 
your 
age. 


The Company also issues the other 
standard policies: whole-Life at 
$1.91 monthly for one age 30. 

Call at the Company’s Offices or 
simply write and say: 

“Mail official insurance particulars as per 
advertisement in October Good Housekeeping.” 
And be sure to give: 

1. Your full name. 

2. Your occupation. 

3. The exact date of your birth. 
And bear in mind: No agent will be 
sent to visit you. The Postal Life 
does not employ agents; the resulting 
commission-savings go to you because 
you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm. R. MALONE, PRESIDENT 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Dividends 
Guaranteed 
in your Policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid Besides. 


it. BOS 
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Boston A Child Can 


Use it 


Sold Everywhere 
or I? by mil 


+ 


BOSTON SPECIALTY CORP 
261 Broadway New York 
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|'Where Housekeeping | 
Goes Swimmingly | 


| 

|knees, and abdomen drawn _ together—all 
'striking the water at once. The splash was| 
tremendous, and the spectacle one to be 
remembered. We fished the lady out, but she 
never appeared again. 

| There were two who swam beautifully with 
| water-wings, but were helpless without them. | 
One of them had the added embarrassment of | 
| having her feet come clear out of the water the | 
moment the wings were removed. But these| 
were the exceptions. The great majority are 
wonderfully improved in health and alertness. 
There is not one who has not lost that fear of | 
the water so innate in the soul of the inland| 
|born. And, greatest testimonial of all, our| 


| 


|husbands are so delighted with our regenera- 
tion that they are digging down into their 
| pockets to give us a pool of our own! 


| 
| 
| 





Some New Facts 
About Coffee 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. | 
FE know more about all other factors} 

in coffee than we do about its chemical 
composition. Especially have we not 

been in full possession of the facts as to what 
are the more soluble constituents of roasted 
coffee. Theories of coffee-making have been 
based upon assumptions in regard to solubility 
that the actual facts do not warrant. In| 
Goop HovusEKEEPING laboratory an extensive 
series of investigations has recently been 
made to determine the relative solubility of the 
tannin constituents of the roasted bean as} 
compared with the other substances extracted | 
by hot water. The data obtained show that | 
the tannin element, tannic acid, caffetannic| 
acid, or whatever it may be called, is the most 
soluble constituent in roasted coffee. Where a 
‘partial extraction of the coffee is secured, as| 
in making drip coffee with one percolation, the | 
relative amounts of tannin in the extract are | 
very much larger than when the coffee is 
made by repeated percolations or by the ordi- 
nary process of gentle boiling for a short time. 
This is contrary to nearly all the assumed! 
facts on which methods of coffee-extraction | 
are based. 
It is generally claimed that a filtered coffee. 
jand especially a single filtration, has a finer| 
| flavor than when the percolations are repeated | 
jor when the coffee is boiled. If this be true, 
|then the finer flavor is evidently due to an| 
jexcess of the tannic element, a fact that is 
| quite in opposition to the common assumption. 
| Many processes of coffee-making have been| 
|exploited on the theory that less of the tannic 
jacid principle is extracted, and that therefore | 
ithe coffee has a better flavor. These assump-| 
|tions will now have to be abandoned. 
| Some data will be illustrative of the state-| 
jments made above. In a method of prepara- | 
ltion depending upon one filtration the total | 
solids in the extract amounted to .50 percent. | 
Of this .34 percent consisted of caffetannic | 
acid. The same coffee when made by the 
boiling process, the boiling having been con 
tinued for three minutes, contained in the| 
extract 1.17 percent of solid matter, of which| 
.64 percent was tannic acid. Comparing] 
these two typical preparations from the same | 
coffee we find that the percentage of cafie- 
tannic acid in the extract with one filtration| 
is 60.8, while the percentage of caffetannic acid 








Rest for the Feet 


Stop abusing your feet by wearing improperly 
constructed shoes. No shoe designed for 
style alone can ever give real comfort. It is 
not necessary to torture yourself with such 
footwear when you can secure both comfort 
and a trim graceful appearance in 


Plastie 7: 
SROECS NWR 


ores 


Designed to give every bone and muscle of 
the foot the freedom nature intended. Plast 
Shoes will relieve foot troubles, as well a 
prevent them. Special heels, flexible ar 
and the sensible breadth have won_ the 
endorsement of leading physicians. The fi 

ind expert workmanship guar 
with retained shapeliness. 


Send for Booklet 


lf you desire foot comfort without ugliness, if 
you wish for absolute foot freedom, or if you 
have foot troubles send for our booklet on 
Plastic Shoes. 

Plastic Shoes are not sold in your local stores, 
but only direct by mail or at our Boston Store. 


Thayer McNeil Company 
43 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 


} 
eather 


ong weal 


Isn’t 

this real 
comfort? 

Experience it your- 
self with a Comfort Rail. 


Beautiful in appearance—modest in price. 
Makes a convenient place to warm and 
dry your feet at the radiator. Never gets 
too hot—just lets you get warmth from 
radiator. Attaches to any radiator in 5 
minutes without tools. 

For sale by Department Stores, 

Hardware and Furniture Deal- 

ers, or sent postage prepaid 


in U.S. f 
any wher in U5 5 $3.75 


Dealers and Agents wanted 


If not satisfied, return in 10 days and we will re- 
fund money, Write for Comfort Rail to-day. Try it. 


THEXTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis 


in the boiled coffee was only 54.7. When the 
boiling was continued for five minutes and the 
coffee was cleared by the addition of an egg, | 
the percentage of caffetannic acid fell still) 
lower, amounting to 52.7 per cent. of the total| 

coeeee cay eve Lagat edgy mary pede ye bog extract. In a sample of coffee made in a| ~ 
Z veautitut catalog. CONWAY'S, 1023 Sonia Street, New Orleans, Louisiana percolator, the percolation having continued] — 
Pyoymr»n»>»»mm rym mr mmymnmms ‘for ten minutes, the composition of the extract 


Thousands of women are finding © 
the Advertising Index on Page 
6 an indispensable part of | 
Good Housekeeping. Do you 
use it regularly? 


Real hand-rm 
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terials. 1 
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iresses, slips, layettes, ete. 
see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
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Lady 
Torrington 
$9.75 


No More 


House Cleanings! 


Torrington Cleaners get every last 
speck of dirt seen or unseen, none 
left to be beaten out by main force, 
none scattered to be wiped up with 
aduster. Yourhome is sanitary ALL 
the time and you are free from ex- 
hausting labor. 


Current for the Electric Torrington 
costs less than 2c a week. 


Where electric current is not avail- 
able the Lady Torrington is the best 


solution. It is light, easy to operate, 
= arene suction and adjustable 
rush. 


Send for Free Booklet 


NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. 
\ 17 Laurel St. Torrington, Conn. 


erring. 


Torrington 
with brush 











Masai 
F this Big 
My(etat 
Saving 
Stove 


Mail a postal for our new 
book showing full line of 
Kalamazoo products. Bring 
our stove exhibit to your door— 
get wholesale prices—learn 

how hundreds of thousands 

have saved money. getting 

“A Kalamazoo Direct to 
You.” WRITE TODAY. 
High-priced fuel makes Kalama- 

zoo savings bigger than ever 

this year. Get your new stove 

now and save more in fuel bills. 
Quick shipment, big stocks, 
nowaiting. We pay the freight. 

Cash or easy payments—30 

ays’ trial. Ask for Cata=- 
log No. 107. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 
We manufacture Stoves, Ranges, 
Gag Ranzes, Furnaves, Kitchen 
Kabinets, Tables, 









Cleans 


White and 











Fancy Shoes 
All Wearing Apparel 


Leaves No Ring 


Bleecker Co. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 





All Department 
and Shoe Stores 


| will be used in combination with velvets and 





Some New Facts 


About Coffee 


approached that obtained by boiling, the total | 
percentage of caffetannic acid in the extract | 
being 53. 

The above data indicate that the more 
thorough the extraction of the coffee, the 
smaller will be the percentage of cafietannic | 
acid in the extract. Evidently all efforts to 
remove caffetannic acid from coffee by any 
system of incomplete filtration or extraction 
are based upon a wrong assumption. Also it is 
evident that the claims made for any kind of 
an apparatus based upon a single filtration, or 
even more than one filtration up to a certain 
point, as being advisable on the ground of 
exclusion of caffetannic acid, will have to be 
revised. Apparently, also, the efforts to saddle | 
the injurious effects of coffee-drinking upon 
caffetannic acid in any form in which it may 
exist in the coffee-extract are not supported 
by these recent data. 

It is apparent that the specific effects of 
coffee and its injurious character, as noticed 
in certain cases, are due, as has been usua ly 
claimed, to the action of the caffein upon the 
nervous centers. It is evident that this action 
varies not so much in proportion to the quanti- 
ty of caffein as upon the susceptibility of the 
individual. The use of the beverage should be, 
even in persons who tolerate it, a temperate 
one. In the case of those persons who are 
sensitive to the influence of caffein, the wise 
plan would be its entire exclusion from the diet. 


Materials and Trimmings 


(Continued from page 62) 


embroidery is done here in dull gold and an- 
tique silver. Such thread embroidery is to be 
used often across the end of panels on frocks. 

The dress at the extreme left on page 62 
shows the bead trimming of the moment, 
which will be shown in many guises, among 
which will be solid beadwork girdles with long 
ends. These girdles originated in beadwork 
done by soldiers and sent over for necklaces. 
One of the smartest of trimmings, bandings of 
narrow braid, is shown on page 62. 

Materials similar to Georgette crépe, such 
as the two pieces of printed indestructible 
crépe at the upper right, on page 62—one ona 
white and one on a taupe background, printed 
in lovely shades of blue, carmine, purple, 
and yellow—launder well, and resist all sorts 
of rough treatment. Such materials as these 


silks. As linings they will be used for after- 
noon and evening wraps much in the way 
printed pussy-willow silk is used. As to the 
pussy-willow silk, many delightful designs will 
appear, with Chinese and Japanese motifs, 
and also in quaint block designs from Egyptian 
patterns. The sample shown is gold colored 
with the famous ‘‘ Leopard and Lamb” design 
done in Chinese blue and dark purplish red. | 
This material launders splendidly and is 
wonderful for linings, dresses, and waists. | 
In flesh color and white it is being used for 





| underwear, and it is also most satisfactory 


| samples of ‘‘Mandarin crépe,” 


for men’s shirtings. 

At the lower left on page 62 is a sample of 
the new “‘Roshanara Crépe,” a heavy warm 
silk and wool fabric, which will be a real help 
to us this winter when so much wool is being | 
requisitioned for governmental purposes. | 
It comes in plain, blocked, large dotted, and 
striped patterns; the pattern is self color and 
made by running the weave in different direc- 
tions. This is an excellent fabric for suits, 
either used alone or combined with other 
textiles, and is admirable for afternoon and 
evening wraps. 

At the lower right on page 62 are two 
which can be | 
used as a substitute for broadcloth. It has | 
blocked, plaid, and various conventional 
designs in self-tone patterns. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 
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WINDOW 
SHADES 


The roller end is 
closed from rust 
and dust 


MILLIONS of women in buying 

shades now look for this EN- 
CLOSED roller-end with the name 
COLUMBIA stamped deep into 
the metal. It is a distinctive fea- 
ture of Columbia Shades—com- 
pletely enclosed—rust-proof, dust- 
proof, and one of the reasons 
Columbias always work smoothly. 


To say “Columbias” to YOUR 
dealer is simply to make sure of 
getting the shades that dress your 
windows best. They have dis- 
tinctive style—fabrics that wear 
well and LONG—a range of rich 
and lovely colors. And your dealer 
will gladly show you the hand- 
some electroplated fixtures, the 
READY-TO-HANG package and 
other Columbia Superiorities. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Inc. 
New York City 
World's largest makers of shades 





Something Novel 


A clever arrangement to clean 
combs. Perfectly sanitary, easily 


washed. Cleaner and gift 
complete, 40c 


For Sale Everywhere or Direct. 


Send for Catalog 270. 


251 Causeway St., 


Become a Stenogtapher 


Boston, Mass. 





In using advertisements see page 6 


LEARN AT HOME- THE NEW WAY 
Earn $25 to $40 a week. Speed of & to 100 words a minute in type- 
writing and 125 to 150 words a minute in shorthand. Entirely new 
method. Learn at home in spare time. 

Write Today for Amazing Offer 
Entire Course on Trial. Complete busin:ss training included, Send 
today for new descriptive book an ial offer. Address 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, Dept. 233: OLLEGE Hitt, > PRINGFIELD, Onre 








This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 


for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 132 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 


PYWEEPER:VAC & pSWEEPER-VAC 


Free trial of either of these 
Unique Vacuum Cleaners 
at our expense in your home 


We Want You. 
™ even if you don't 

6a 

i 


A\ 


Electric 


wish to buy, to see 
it and clean once 
with it 
Send for 3-in-1 Hand 


Free trial of either Sweeper-Vac 
PNEUVAC Co., 


Worcester, Mass: 
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STORING 
the 


AUTOMOBILE 


By Harry A. Tarantous 
Technical Editor of ** Motor" 


HEN cold weather comes, motor- 
ists automatically divide them- 
selves into three classes, viz.: those 


who drive through the winter 
months disregarding weather conditions, those 
who use their cars sporadically and as weather 
permits, and those who have no intention of 
using the car until the first mild days of spring. 
We shall deal with these classes separately and 
offer suggestions as to the necessary work 
which must be done to the car in each case. 
During the colder months it is almost use- 
less to try to make the passengers comfortable 
unless the car, whether open or closed, is fitted 
with a heater, because the use of robes, coats, 
and special shoes, which help to maintain 
warmth, do not add to bodily comfort. 
Heaters of various sorts may be had at little 
cost, and the installation is a simple matter. 
The type using the exhaust gas is probably 


better and at any rate cheaper than those using , 


briquets, electricity, or steam. 
desire the names of makers of these devices 
may have them for the asking—accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelop. 


Those who | 


The car that is driven the year round must | 


have special attention given to lubrication and 


the sealing of all joints where water is liable to | 


enter. All cases, such as the rear axle housing, 
the transmission housing, etc., must be drained, 
flushed with kerosene, and refilled to level 


| 


with a lighter body oil than is used in summer. | 


Indeed many use a medium grade of cylinder 
oil for the gears or a special winter grade of 
gear oil. Parts such as the steering connec- 
tions which are exposed, the universals, etc., 
must be thoroughly cleaned, lubricated, and 
protected by a suitable cover; otherwise dirt 
and water will enter. 

The tires must be watched very carefully for 
large tread cuts, which should be plugged or 
vulcanized immediately upon detection. The 
battery requires more than the usual attention, 
for if the gravity of the liquid is permitted to 


| 


fall too low, it may freeze and injure the bat- | 


tery permanently. In very cold climates such 
as prevail in some parts of this country and 
Canada it is even advisable to place the battery 
in a woolen or fur sack. 


Then of course there is the question of a suit- 


able anti-freeze mixture to prevent the cooling 
water from freezing and cracking the radiator 
and water jackets. There are any number of 
proprietary compounds on the market which 
are good, but the motorist can make his own 
solutions from either of the following formulas. 


Alcohol, Glycerin, and Water Solutions 
Freesing- 
point 
+20 F. 


Alcohol Glycerin Water 
a» 2 Cf ~y 2 C 8< c 
feo “# 4-9 2) 
10 80 
I2 70 
15 7° 
10 oS 


Alcohol and Water Solutions 


Denatured Wood 
Alcohol point alcohol 
28% +1oF. 17% 

60 oF. 24 

48 —ioF. 3 

37 —20F. 38 


Free ing- 
Water 


90” , 
72% 83% 
70 
69 
62 


Owners who drive all winter and whose en- 
gines are apt to develop an inclination to start 


| with difficulty will require some means of ob- 
| taining firing on the first turn-over. 


The best 
things to do to insure easy starting are: first, 
to have the battery in the best of condition; 
second, to use an easily operated priming- 


Water | 


frDINNER 


A Lightened Task— SS 
a certainty if you sprin- °: 
kle a little Sani-Flush : 
in the bowl every few *: 
days. No more scrub- « 
bing, no dipping water 
when you use 


It keeps the bowl snowy white 
and odorless and makes the hid- 

trap absolutely sanitary. 
Sani-Flush is for cleaning toilet 
bowls only. It will not injure 
bowl or connections. 


25 Cents a Can 
Sani-Flushisa sanitary necessity 
wherever there’s a toilet. It is 
patented. ing else like it. .<. 
Sold by grocers, druggists, <; 
plumbers, hardware and general 
stores. Fe 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTSCO. °. 

Canton, Ohio . 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Agents 
Toronto 


The trap that can’t be cleaned 
unless you use Sani-Flush 


29 TIMES 
STRONGER 
THAN PLAIN 
‘STEEL 


Witt’s Canand Pail are made of heavy, 
deeply corrugated steel—29 times 
stronger than plain steel. They are 
dent-proof. A special galvanizing pro- 
cess makes them rust-proof. They out- 
last two ordinary cans. Special lids that 
fit air-tight make Witt’s Can and Pail 
absolutely sanitary. They are sealed 
tight as a vault. Odors and garbage 
are kept in; flies and dogs kept out. 
Buy Witt’s for your home. It saves 
you money. Write for booklet and 
name of your nearest 

Witt dealer. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. 

Dept. C-3 Cincinnati, Ohio 

Look for the Yellow 
Label 


A GUEST 


CHEFSERVICE in your home 
if you have a few of these tins 


| Never mind.you have 
« onyour shelves. 


PURITY CROSS Inc. 
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Washing Without Work 


This truly wonderful machine has 
revolutionized washing. It fits in any 
stationary washtub and does all the wash- 


ing, rinsing and wringing by electricity. 
All you need do is turn on the switch. The clothes 
are washed cleaner and whiter than ever before 
and in the most sanitary way. 

The machine washes delicate laces and lingerie 
without injury; also heavy blz ankets and small 
rugs. Clothes washed in it last six times as !ong as 
those washed on the rubbing board or at laundries. 


MODERN. HOME 
VV Aer & F 


This is the only washing machine of _its kind 
that fits and operates in stationary w ashtubs and 
stores in the tub, out of the way, when not in use. 
It is a great boon in apartments and small kitch- 
ens where there is no room for a heavy, bulky 
washing machine, in the way al! the week. 

The Modern Home Washer saves its co:t many 
times over each year in wash woman expease and 
clothes savings. It solves the servant problem 
and the cost of electricity is only about three 
cents for a week's washing. 

Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute and the Tribune Institute. Awarded 
a medal at Panama Pacific Exposition. Portable 
machine for use where there are no stationary 
tubs. Hand Power machine $15.00, no extra tub 
topay for. Write for Catalog today. 


Home Devices Corporation 


Bush Terminal Bldg. 5 
37 Thirty-fifth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OPEEEETEEUEEDENOOtOOtETEeE 


LET THE 


“HOL YOKE”’ 


Heip Reduce the 
“High Cost of Living’’ 
Install a Kerosene Water 
Heater and begin at once to 
save on your fuel bill. Kero- 
sene, the ideal fuel — low 
priced—safe—easy to 
handle and everywhere 
available. 
Why not have the 
hot water conveniences 
of the city in the country and subur- = 
ban districts and yet have them at 
a less expense? 
Learn more about this serenrtontel 
Heater which is serv ing thousands daily. 
NOTE —Th is heater may be connected to the regular range boiler 


ithout interfering with the range connections—it not being necessary 
Hstall a special storage tank. 


A * your plumber—-Progressive Plumbers install 
and recommend it—or write us for literature. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY = 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
COUT OPOPEC ODED PPO OPOP OEP EPEC E EEE EE EEE E EEE 
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STORING 
the 


AUTOMOBILE 


device controlled from the dash of the car, and 
third to have the carbureter properly adjusted 
for winter conditions. The priming-device, ob- 
tainable from any number of makers whose 
names may be had for the asking, should be 
filled with a highly-volatile fuel such as petro- 
leum, ether, or a high-test gasoline. A garage 
heater also is essential. 

The owner who does not know when he will 
use the car, taking it out of the garage as 
weather conditions permit, must use an anti- 
freeze mixture and a good garage heater. The 
mixture is necessary for ordinary running and 
the heater when the car is in storage to prevent 
injury to the body finish due to a drop in tem- 
perature. This type of owner also will be re- 
quired to have some sort of priming outfit, and 
his battery will require much better care than 
that of the owner who uses his car the year 
round. When the battery is idle, that is, in the 
car and not in actual use, it deteriorates almost 
as rapidly as though used, and if not given an 
occasional charge and water it may be ruined. 
If the car is left in the garage for four weeks, the 
battery should be removed to a service station 
and charged. 

When the car is placed in the garage for an 
indeterminate period the wheels should be 
jacked up on so-called tire-saving jacks, so as 
to relieve the tires of unnecessary load. The 
tires should be cleaned and covered with cloth 
so that light can not affect them. When the 
car is stored in this way, the water obviously 
should be drained from the system and if an 
anti-freeze mixture is used the solution may be 
kept in a glass container of some sort for future 
use. ‘The top should be raised and cleaned and 
if the running gear, that is the wheels, steering- 
mechanism, etc., are muddy and wet when the 
car is driven in, they should be thoroughly 
cleaned. This type of owner would do well to 
use a car cover of paper, which completely 
covers the vehicle. 


Storing the Car for all Winter 
THE car which remains in the garage all win- 
ter must be treated somewhat like the 


former. The very first item requiring attention is 
| the body and underneath parts of the chassis. 


These should be perfectly clean and free from 
mud. A good cleaning is essential. The water 
and gasoline are drained, but the oil compart- 
ments left alone. All exposed parts which are 
likely to rust should be covered with vaseline 
or cup-grease after they have been cleaned. 
The clutch should be disengaged and a board 
used to prop the pedal so the clutch remains so. 

The tires should be removed and the tubes 
separated from the casings. Both tubes and 
casings should be thoroughly cleaned. The 
former should be inflated just enough to give 
them shape. Both parts of the tire then must 
be wrapped in dry cloth and placed in a dark, 
dry room. The rims require treatment with 
graphite paint so as to prevent rusting and 
the wheel studs which help hold the rims in 
place should be likewise treated. 

The battery of this car either must be re- 
moved and given to a service station for care, 


| or if left in the car it n ust be charged by the 
| generator at fixed intervals of about four weeks 
| or less. 
| gested that the owner mention dry storage. 


If given to a service station it is sug- 


In this the battery is dismantled and the parts 
placed away in a dry condition. 

The top of the automobile should be raised 
and cleaned. In order to protect the uphol- 
stery, it should be cleaned, dried, and covered 
with cloth. 


which may be purchased. <A garage heater 
will be found indispensable in preventing in- 


jury to the body, as suggested for the previously | 


mentioned class of owners. 


In using advertisements see page 6 








An added protection is had by ls 
covering the whole car with a special paper bag |. 


Wise Women 
Make Their Own 
Polish Mops 


Why not? It’s easy and you 
can make a fine polish mop at 
the cost of only a few cents. 
Just cut off an ordinary twine 
mop as pictured above. Then 
take your bottle of 


3-in-One Oil 


and pour on enough so that the oil 
is thoroughly distributed through all 
the strands. Let stand a while and 
you have a splendid polish mop— 
one that would cost many times as 
much at a store. 


With this mop you will find it a 
light, pleasant task to keep hard- 
wood and painted floors, linoleum 
and floor oilcloth refreshingly clean. 
Not only does it pick up every 
vestige of dust and dirt, but the 
3-in-One in the mop ‘‘heals’’ the 
minor scars and scratches—mak<s 
them disappear. 


Make a Dustless 
Dust-Cloth 


by merely moistening a piece of 
cheese-cloth with 3-in-One Let 
it stand until the oil has perme 
atedthe cloth. Use to wipe off 
all your furniture and wood- 
work, It collects and holds 
every speck of dust. 

3-in-One is sold at all stores—in 
15c, 25¢ and 50c bottles and in 
25c Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE — Generous sample of 
3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of 
Uses free on request. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165CZH Broadway, N. Y. 
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Are you refur- 
nishing a room 
for the winter? 


Turn to pages 
52 and 157 
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Felt Slippers 


NTED JULY 28.1906 


When Daddy Comes 
Home At Night 


have his Comfy Slippers ready for him. 
After a hard day, he’ll appreciate the 
real, solid comfort these slippers give. 
His evening rest will be doubly sweet 
with Comfy Slippers on his feet. 


Daniel Green 


i 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. = 


ON 


Felt Slippers 


The great thing about Comfy Slippers 
is the patented Comfy cushion inner- 
sole. It conforms perfectly to the 
shape of your foot. 

Only Daniel Green Felt Slippers are 

Comfy. The Comfy label on the in- 

sole ide ntifies this patented slipper. 

If you cannot obtain Comfy Slip- 

pers at your — store, send for 

catalog. We will fill your order direct. 

A postcz ard request brings a charm- 

ing story for children ‘ ‘The Adven 

tures of Bob and Boo.’ 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


Comfy Footwear for Everybody 
110 East 13th St. New York City 


Knitting Needl 

To introduce our new line of beautiful celluloid toilet 
articles, desk sets and many other useful novelties we will 
send one pair of full sized, highly finished, first quality 
celluloid knitting needles and a complete set of official 
instructions for knitting for the soldiers, postpaid any- 
where in the U. S. for only 25c. Take your choice of 
amber, or white “with black ends and tips. These needles 
are big value for personal use or as gifts. Write for our 


free catalog of beautiful, fashionable, timely and useful 
gifts at unprecedented prices. 


J. W. PICKERING & CO., 40 Water St., Leominster, Mass. 


cassis 


Unotd Knit Baby Clothes 


Send for the New 56-Page 
Arnold Baby Book 


Showing every one of this complete as- 

| sortment of delig ttle undergar- 
ments—fror ining band toaccessories 

} for mother and nursery—photographed 
on live models with full description of 
materials, construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 
Baby Dept, 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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| a sweep of his hand and his wide sombrero 


| how 
| story out of all the others that couldn’t pos- 


lit! The 


A® 
| Puss sank down on the bench again and 
| folded her hands in her lap. 


| Young Man. 


| Mary. 


| irrelevance, 
good w idow!” 





The WVe’er-Do-Much 


(Continued from page 32) 


“Here, quick!” cried Puss. ‘Before any- 
body comes!” Impulsively she jumped to her 
feet and snatched Marmaduke’s hand in both 
of hers. 

“ Yes, surely,” implored Mary, “before any- 
body comes! The Ne’er-Do-Much, for in- 
stance! Or even Johnny!” 

“Or even Johnny!” whispered Puss. Still 
clutching at Marmaduke’s astonished hand, 
she straightened up suddenly very white and 
still before him. 

“M—Marmaduke,” I am very— 
very—very sorry.” 

“For what?” frowned Marmaduke. As 
he towered up before her in all his fine height 
and breadth, her gay little figure loomed into 
mere childish nothingness beside him. ‘“‘ For 
what?” he persisted. 

“For all my cruel and abusive treatment,’ 
said Puss. 

“You talk as though you were talking to 
your stepson,” teased Mary. 

“T am!” said Puss. 

With a gasp of unutterable delight Mary 
began very suddenly to rock herself to and 
fro on the bench. 

“Oh, Puss!” she cried, “you are the limit! 
When you drew the right to lie that night, 


she said “ 





| you didn’t draw the right to lie every minute, 


you know! Not word and sentence, 
I mean! Not—’ 
“But I’m not lying!” said Puss. 


“Indeed she isn’t!” said Marmaduke. 


every 


With 


hat he bared his crisp, short-cropped head to 

the mist and the rain. 
“Behold,” he said, ‘The 
“IT don’t believe it!” cried Mary. 

could it be? How could it? 


Ne’er-Do-Much!” 
“Why, 
The one 


sibly be true! Why, think of the madness of 

utter absurdity! The—the—!” | 
Stark with astonishment her very words died | 
raspishly in her throat. 


though suddenly just a little bit tired, 


“T never told a 
single lie,” she said, “‘except—” 

“And I never told a single truth!” flushed 
the Young Man, “except—” With his head 
jerked so sharply up, his throat muscles drawn 
so taut, he looked for all the world like a startled 
horse just getting ready to bolt. 

“Walter, come here!” said Puss. 

For an instant across his half-turned shoul- 
der the Young Man’s eyes glared back in two 
infuriate stabs of light. Then with a laugh 
that had no possible mirth in it he crossed 
the path with one stride and sat down beside 
Puss. Even this one stride though seemed 
to have taken his breath. 

Puss also appeared to be breathing a little 
bit quicker than was absolutely necessary. 
With a really desperate effort to recover her 
self-possession she reached out her small hand 
to Mary’s. 

“Truly, Mary, I am a widow!” 

‘““Whose?” scoffed Mary. 

‘“Not mine, thank heaven!” 





she said. 


snapped the 





“Your statement is equivocal,’ drawled 
“‘Tt was meant to be,” said the Young Man. 
“Oh, dear me!” drawled Mary. “If this 

reunion is to resolve itself into a mere state- 

ment of truth without any explanation of it, 
why not keep right on and inform me that you 
seem to be laboring under some strange sort 
of emotional excitement about ‘Walter,’ 
and ‘Walter’ ditto and the same about you?” 

““Oh, Mary,” deprecated Puss. 

With a sniff of contempt the Young Man 
jumped up again and began to pace the walk. 

** All the s same,” reaffirmed Puss with some 
“T tell you that Iam a perfectly | 


‘And that ‘Walter’ is your perfectly good | 
stepson?” quizzed Mary. 
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SN’ T it lovely! Mother made 
it for my birthday, out of 
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CORDONNET 


CROCHET COTTON 
‘Never Kinks ~ Always Lies Flaf 


Made of long-fibre Sea Island cotton, highly 
mercerized to give it that silky lustre and 
smooth finish. Your dealer has DEXTER 
or will get it. 


This filet collar is one of the new designs in 
this new Dexter Book of Designs, No. 1. 
32 pages, profusely illustrated, complete 
instructions, sent postpaid for 25 cents in 
stamps. 

FREE—With each order for this book we 
will send, for introductory purposes only, 
one ball of Dexter Cordonnet No. 40, white, 
free of charge. 


“Case” 


Dexter Yarn Co., Dept. J, Pawtucket, R.I 


Annual! Garden Procession 
such a gorgeous and varied display 
wonderful bulbs during 


as these 
There are 3 months of 


May and June. 


of flowers 
April, 


2 pleasure for those who PLANT THIS FALL. 


Vaughan’s Prepaid Offers 


N 1 E — { a > 
~, aoe toa i eae 
$1.75 


DARWIN TULIPS 
100 bulbs, mixed colors from 
JO Gistinet Winds. os ec 
TNs - bulbs, ten named kinds, > $2. 50 
100 bulbs, mixed kinds, 
enough for 6-ft. circular bed $1.50 
Ni 100 bulbs, eight name 1 kinds, 
[zea : : a. ' $2. 25 
56- ee Autumn Catalog mailed FREE. 
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HANA 


Seinen Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. (Dept. H.) 
NEW YORK, 43 teenie Street. (Dept. H.) 


RMA AOR 


Thousands of women are finding 
the Advertising Index on Page 
6 an indispensable part of 
Good Housekeeping. Do 
you use it regularly? 
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cologne bottle 
of exceptional beauty 


r perfume or toilet water. Cut 
stopper fits snugly i in neck of bottle. 
At your dealer’s, or sent prepaid East 
of Missouri River, $1.35; West of 
Missouri River, in Florida, Maine 
and Canada, $1.50. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet 

A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


ON EVERY 
PIECE 


iH a T SEY 5 
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FOR THE pate 


An Altractive Summer-and-Winter Porch at 
Short Hills, N. J., furnished by Leavens 


A wide range of styles and your own 
custom finish give unlimited latitude for 
the exercise of individual taste. 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Is unique in this respect—that you have 
a manufacturer’s unlimited stock to select 
from either in Modern, Cottage, Colonial 
or other pleasing designs, and in addition, 
if you so desire, you can exercise your own 
individual taste and judgment in the selec- 
tion of finish to harmonize with surround- 
ing interiors. This combination of service 
is productive of the greatest satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Appropriate and pleasing designs for the 
entire home furnishing. 

Shipments carefully made. Send for 
package No. 3, containing over 200 illus- 
trations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 


—as a prospective patron of a school 


for your son or daughter we want you to make use 
of the service of our School Department. 

Tell us the age of the boy or girl, type of school 
desired, loc ality, charges, etc., and we shall be - ad 
to make recommendations, 


Director, the School Department 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 


jand all that sort of thing. 


The We’er-Do-Much | 


“*No, he isn’t!” flared the Young Man. 

Very slowly Mary struggled to her feet. | 
‘“‘T shall have to call an ambulance,” she said. 
“‘Nobody’s constitution is capable of bearing 
this sort of thing indefinitely.” 

“Silly!” pushed Puss. “Sit down and hear| 
what I'm trying to tell you!” 

“Don’t tell it so—hard,” 
and sank back into her seat. 

‘First of all—”’ began Puss. 

“‘Firster even than that,” interpolated the 
older girl, ‘“‘what is Signor Dario Carmi to 
you?” 

“Signor Dario Carmi is my _brother-in- 
law to me,” said Puss. 

‘““Your—brother-in-law?” stared Mary. 

“Why, of course,’ acquiesced Puss. “It 
was the older brother, Signor Pedro Carmi, 
that I was married with—to, I mean.” 

“Oh, Puss!” begged the Young Man sud- 
denly. ‘Tell it quick! It’s so absurd! So 
grotesque! You never were married to him! 
Not really, I mean! You weren’t! You—’ 

“T was, too!” said Puss quite calmly. ‘‘It 
was as real as could be! Doctors and lawyers 
and ministers all crammed into about seven 
minutes!”” A little shiver ran suddenly 
through her, a gray mist clouded her eyes. 
““T don’t have to tell about it all, do I?” she 
quivered. ‘‘Not about the dying, do I? 
And all the breathlessness?” With an in- 
finitesimal gesture of dismissal she swept the 
tragic memory from her mind. “I was—I 
was his ward, you know, Mary,” she con- 
fided quite simply, “and there was a fortune 
involved—so huge, why it took men and men 
to compute it! And such wranglings! And} 
such litigations! From meddlers, you know, 
and all sorts of dishonest people! Why, there | 
was no chance for me at all, Signor Pedro said, | 
unless I inherited it all perfectly direct as his| 
wife. And then—and then, of course, there was 
Walter,” she faltered. With a most hesitant 
and speculative expression she turned to} 
scrutinize the Young Man’s face. 


implored Mary, 








ALTER,” she asked with an air of dis- 
tinct momentousness, ‘‘ would you mind 

if I told Mary everything about you?” 

“T most certainly would!” affirmed Walter. 

“Oh, but Walter,’ pleaded Puss, “‘you 
know what I mean?” With her soft lips tick- 
ling like a pink rose-bloom across his ear she 
bent forward whisperingly to explain just 
exactly what it was that she meant. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” admitted Walter, “‘T| 
don’t mind that!” 

Once again Puss folded her hands in her 
lap and resumed her narrative. 
| ‘Walter is a foundling,” she confided. 
| “Signor Pedro Carmi’s favorite foundling.” 
| ‘*How—how euphonious!” breathed Mary. 
| ‘Signor Pedro Carmi,” continued Puss, ; 
“had quite a passion, it seems, for collecting— 
|foundlings. Oh, I, of course,” she hastened to 
laffirm, ‘‘was just the granddaughter of a 
| North-American friend. But Walter was a 
real foundling. From all over the world he 
jseemed to collect them, I mean—not exactly 
|adopt them, you understand, but just sort of | 
assume them, educate them, pay their bills, 
Called them his 
|step-children, he did—and most of them ate} 
from his hand. Most anybody will eat from | 
your hand if you mix enough small change} 
with the eating! But Walter,” observed Puss 
with a certain palpable pride, “was not al- | 


: | together willing to eat from the hand.” 


was not,” said the young 


“He certainly 
man in question. 

“But he was willing, it seemed,’’ said Puss, 
“that is, he was willing now and then, to take 
things that were thrown at him. If he could 
only make his guardian mad enough to throw 
things at him, then he somehow seemed to 
| cherish a funny sort of idea that he’d earned 
|em. ” With big reproachful eyes Puss turned 
lfor a second from Mary’s mask-like counte- 
nance to the young man’s distinctly more 








KVERYTHING about the 

~ Royal has been designed for 
your convenience. From the 
correctly curved handle grip to the 
quick-cleaning nozzle, every line spells 
ease and simplicity of operation. 


The Royal depends on no ineffi- 
cient, germ-gathering brush. Instead, 
the great suction of the Royal lifts the 
carpet slightly, drawing the air through 
the nap, instantly getting all dust, 
ground in grit and surface litter at a 
single operation. Result — rugs and 
carpets not only thoroly cleaned but 
renovated as well — nap left erect — 
and pretty colors revived. 


Royal attachments enable you to 
do more different kinds of cleaning— 
do them quicker, easier, better—than 
py any other means. The Royal will 
keep your home clean upstairs and 
down for less than a penny a day. 


Send fer booklet No. 25 


The P. A. Geier Company 


5102 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Send 10c. fora big 10c. worth of pins 
anda dainty Pin-Tray as well. 
OAKVILLE CO. 

Waterbury, 
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Daggett 
*PERFECT COLD CREAM 


—- 


“The Kind that Keehs" 


os cleanliness is a duty—because it 
leads to skin health. 

You owe your skin as much time each 
day as you give to your teeth or hair. 

Each pore in the exposed skin, like a tiny 
pocket, takes its daily fill of dirt, too deep 
to yield to soap and water, but effectively 
removed by D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 

A daily clean-up, quick and easy, with 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream brings rich 
reward, brings cleanliness, health, comfort, 


beauty of skin, charm of complexion. 

Perfected for American women more than twenty- 
five years ago by Daggett & Ramsdell, and still 
manufa-tured only by them, Perfect Cold Cream 
faithfully fulills its proud purpose—promotes skin 
hygiene, adds to the health and beauty of woman- 
kind, prolongs the period of her attra:tiveness and 
influence. 

When you buy toilet cream, Safety First demands 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, ‘‘The Kind that Keeps” 

as pure as it is perfect —a daily need, a daily com- 
fort, a skin-reviving toilet delight for every day in the 
year. Removes tan, sunburn, roug’iness and linger- 
ing traces of Summer's vacation. 

The Cream for every person —a size for every purse 

POUDRE AMOURETTE—another 
the D. & R. laboratories. A fairylike. fi fascinating p 
for the complexion, that gives a fau! inish to correct > 
Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. Should your dealer be sold out, we 
will forward a box to you by return mail on receipt of 50c in stamps. 

TRY BOTH FREE 

Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and Poudre Amourette sent 
free on request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


Department 141 
D. & R. Building, New York 


“per‘ect” product from 
: 1 


PILLOW CASES 


Standard Since 1865 


Because of the beautiful firm weave and 
the snowy whiteness, Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases have been the pride of par- 
ticular housewives for 52 years. Used 
also by the dest hotels and hospitals. 


( Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 
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a se ELL, it took a lot of money, anyway,” | 
reflected Puss. ‘‘ But Signor Pedro was so | 


| said Puss. 
| at great expense, in autos and boats and | 
| other caravans—to gather wild flowers and 
| wild animals, but no one ventured forth even 

| in a dump-cart to gather Walter.” 


The We’er-Do-Much 


“Truly, Mary,” she confided, ‘“‘from the very 
| first day when I went as a little wee girl to 
| live at Signor Pedro Carmi’s house, he used 
| to confer with me-about all these—these 
| protégées of his—till even the problems of 
| my paper dolls, my parrots, my poodles, never 
| seemed any realer to me than did the prob- 
| lems of this Walter. And then all of a sudden 
when I was about twelve and Walter was 
twenty-four, Signor Pedro didn’t like him 
any more.” 

““Didn’t?”’ deprecated Mary. 

“Why, no,” said Puss. Once again her grave 


young eyes swept appraisingly across the | 


Young Man’s face. ‘Why, I don’t suppose 
after twenty-four—anybody would have liked 
Walter,” she admitted. “He was so—so 
heady.” 

“Well, I suppose may be I was just a little 
bit wild about that time,’ conceded the 


} Young Man. 





“Yes, that’s just the confusing part of it,” 
“People go miles and miles—and 


“Can you altogether blame them?” sug- 


| gested Mary. 


“Yes, I blame them very much,” said Puss. 


| “So after Walter had been just as wild as he 
| wanted to be,” 
| ly, “‘he reformed—that is, if you can call it 


she continued quite irrelevant- 


reforming—and decided to be an inventor 
instead. Mines, isn’t it, Walter?” she turned 
and asked quite suddenly. 
rather funny about mines?” 
“Yes, something very funny about mines,”’ 


| acknowledged Walter. 

“Tt must have been something extraordi- | 
| narily funny,” drawled Mary, ‘to include you | 
| among the guests at Signor Dario’s dinner. 


” 


“Oh, shucks!” shrugged the Young Man. 


‘|| delighted with Walter’s unexpected promise 


of making good that—that—”’ 
“That what?” urged Mary. 
“Well, never mind the details,” hastened 


| Puss, a bit nervously, “‘but he was so delighted 
| that he wrote and told Walter that—that just 


|| as soon as he was ready to proclaim himself 


| worthy he could marry me! 


(4! | murmured Mary. 
| 





yo? 


’ 


“That cordial of him!’ 


was certainly 


“Yes, wasn’t it?” laughed Puss. ‘After 


what I’ve told you about Walter, you see him, | 


don’t you, ‘proclaiming himself as worthy’ 
of anything? He’d rather have choked! 
He’d rather have—” 

“Especially,” interposed Walter, ‘‘as he 
had never seen the lady in question who 
exercised such an uncanny influence over his 
guardian during his lifetime and assumed such 
potential powers of—financial life or death 
over that gentleman’s posthumous fortunes. 
Naturally,” mused Walter, ‘one would have 
expected her to be a more elderly person— 
more scrawny, perhaps, an infinitesimal shade 
more—more unprepossessing.”’ 

“What?” exclaimed Mary. 

“No, truly,” cried Puss,“ I never saw Walter! 
Never saw him in my whole life, I mean, until 
I saw him at the dinner! And even then,” 
she flamed suddenly, like a pink rose, “I 
didn’t know who he was! I—I just liked his 
looks—that was all.” 

“Personally,” said Mary, “under all exist- 
ing circumstances I think that the least Walter 
can do at the moment is to jump up and make 
a pirouette!” 

““A what?” stared Puss. With a sudden 
new influx of dignity she straightened her hat 
and tried conscientiously to straighten her 
curls. “This is no time for levity,” she said. 
“My story is not yet quite finished. So 
Walter,” she resumed a bit stentoriously, 
“has been pretty hard put to it the last few 
years to get his money without getting me! 


“Something | 





Write Now For Your Free Copy of 


a C-<-New (atalog 


* The Oriental Store. 


ES 


IMPLY send us 
your name ani 
address—a postal 
will do—and by 


return mail we 
shall forward, prepaid, this 
beautiful book, illustrating (ff 
—many in actual colors— | 
and describing over a thou- 
sand quaint and curious 
Oriental objects of art and | Fe 
utility imported from the 
Orient by Vantine's. 


Includes kimonos, wad- ! 
ded robes for men and | 
women, hand bags, slip- 
pers, shawls,scarfs, purses, } 
jewelry, perfumes, ivories, © 
novelties, baskets, toys, Japanese toweling, crepes, 
table covers, calendars, stationery, Oriental delicacies, 
furniture, silks, lamps, rugs, tea sets, and hundreds 
of other “things Oriental."’ Address Dept. H. 


LEBER AL Es 


G15248—Lacq uer cabi- 
net containing 2 bottles 
of Vantine’s Oriental 
perfumery. A different 
odor in each bottle. 
Price prepaid, $1 


-A:A:VANTINE:&-CO-Inc: 


Fifth Avenue & 39th Street. New York 


G12316—Miyajimi wood 
nut set and hammer 
with removable anvil in 
center of bowl, hand- 
carved decoration. 
Price prepaid, $1 


Before the Wedding Bells Ring Out 


make sure the invitations are criti- 
cally correct. There is an inimitable 
air of distinctioa, a marked indi- 
viduality of style and a visual ex- 
pression of engraving excellence in 


WolGn: 


Social and Wedding Stationery 


Extra Special—5o calling cards in 
script for $1.75. Plate held or sent 
on request. Old English or Astor 
style a trifle dearer. ; 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO, 
910 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 


“THE MADONNA” 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH’S 


Best Painting 


In full colors, 23 x28 inches, postpaid $1.50 
All deliveries guaranteed 


ALL THE LATEST 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 
Picrures Are PusutsHep By Us 
Cataiog, illustrated in miniature, on receipt of stamp 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRINT DEPT. 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twingé of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
comns. also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone docs not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and never let 
i ceeeenmeenteneneeie ° 


acorn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Biel Lips 
OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Your Comfort 
— Madam — 


suggests that you 
use care in select- 
ing hose support- 
ers, Learn the 
delightful ease 
afforded by the 


fled 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


It is identified by the 
Oblong All-Rubber But- 
ton on each clasp, which 
is a distinctive and ex- 
clusive feature. “Velvet 
Grips”’ will not ‘start’ 
threads of the stocking. 
They give positive and 
dependable security 
and insure neat and 
trim ankles. 
Sold everywhere 

GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers, Boston 


The We’er-Do-Much 


|Haunted by the single fear apparently that I} 
might ‘find him worthy’ and marry him in 
spite of himself, he has sought, it seems, in 
every conceivable way to mask his perfectly | 
legitimate and—and scientific requests for 
money by the most rabid assumptions of—of 
carelessness and crime. Truly, Walter,” she! 
turned suddenly and affirmed with her first 
real frown of severity, ‘“‘truly, Walter, when |! 
stop to think of all the terrible lies you wrote 
me about your morals—and your age—and 
everything, I wonder that you had any time 
left at all for your other inventions!” 

“Thank you,” grinned Walter in. spite of 
himself. 

“But—but what about this trip-around- 
the-world business?’”’ quizzed Mary a trifle 
trenchantly. 

“Surely, Puss had me worried then,” 
flushed Walter. ‘“‘She had written me she 
thought I was improving. Had congratulated 
me—as it were—on having only broken four 
plate-glass windows the last time—instead of 
five. Had suggested, indeed, a probable 
trip north to investigate me. I—I was very 
busy at the moment. Every scientific thing 
I cared for in the world was hanging by a thread. 
If ever I was to prove myself once and for all 
an impossible and dissolute character, it seemed 
|perbaps the best time.” 

“U-m,” said Mary. ‘‘And just how, pray, 
does Signor Dario Carmi figure in all this?” 
| ‘Oh, Signor Dario Carmi is perfectly just, 
|Puss hastened to explain. ‘‘He simply couldn’t 
help inviting to his party anybody as dis- 
tinguished as Walter is now. But he didn’t 
of course want to invite me. Because, after 
all, you see,’’ regretted Puss, “I never did a 
distinguished thing in my life except inherit 
a whole lot of money.” 
| ‘Then how did you happen to be there?” 
queried Mary. 

“Why, I just insisted on coming!” said 
Puss. 


| W* LL, before I swoon,” said Marv, “there 
are just two questions I would like to ask 

a three, when I stop to count them—or | 
maybe perhaps even four. Puss, when did you} 
|first discover that Walter was Walter?” 

“Why, after we’d all left the apartment,” 
giggled Puss. “I ran back to wait for Signor | 
1Carmi. And he told me! Goodness! But it| 
|was a shock after the way I’d babbled at the} 
ltable! I thought I’d die! I knew I’d die!| 
Nothing on earth, I felt sure, could ever make | 
me willing to meet Walter’s eyes again! I 
ljust had to cut you all when I met you later in| 
ithe corridor! I just couldn’t bear it!” 
| “And how about you, Walter?” 
|Mary’s keen, mocking voice. 
| “Oh, I knew, of course, almost as soon| 
i Puss began to talk,” admitted Walter. ‘I 
lcouldn’t quite credit it at first, of course. The 
\whole thing was too grotesque, too absurd. | 
1But—” 

“But what about the wedding-ring?”’ per- 
isisted Mary. 

‘Pure fabrication,” said Walter. “It was 
my chum’s wedding-ring. And I was to be 
best man for him the following morning. Nice 
little row it put me in when I turned up with 
a substitute ring!” 

**And—is this all?’ questioned Mary. 

“Tt’s all—so far,’ said Puss. 

With the gesture of a person whose last 
vestige of credulity had been exhausted Mary 
jumped up and laughed aloud in their faces. 

‘Of all the improbable yarns,” she laughed, 
“that ever were told! Since the beginning of 
time, I mean, until the present day! And 
from now on till—” 

‘Ves, that’s just the entrancement of it,”’ 
said Puss quite serenely. ‘So many perfectly 
probable things don’t happen at all, it’s a 
real privilege, I think, to find oneself the actual 
flesh-and-blood heroine of anything so pre- 
posterously improbable.” 

“Nevertheless,” laughed Mary, ‘“I—” 
With abrupt irrelevance she turned to focus 
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A hot water bottle ‘feels good” 
wherever there are chills, aches or 
pains. It’s the easiest way to 
apply heat and is a needed home 


comfort you should never be without; 
useful in many ways; indispensable in 
sickness. 
The No. 40 “Wearever” Hot Water 
Bottle gives good service for a long 
time. It has no seams or bindings to 
leak be:ause it is moulded in one piece 
—not cemented together. The Patented 
wide-funnel-and-ne:k strengthen the 
bottle and protect your hands. Smooth, 
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y) Sanitary finish; marooncolor; six sizes, 


00--0.-1--2--3 and 4. Sizes 00 and 0 
also in Blue. 

Ask your druggist to show you a No 
40 “Wearever” the fine value he offers 
will please you. Also ask him to show 
you a No. 24 “Wearever” Fountain 
Syringe, another serviceable article 
which merits your attention. 
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Write for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing our very complete assort- 
ment of rubber goods for the home. 
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GUNLOCKE 


The Bedroom Furniture 


UNLOCKE bedroom 
furniture will quickly 
make your bedrooms the 
envy of your friends. Every 
chair, every rocker is de- 
signed to make the home 
more beautiful, more com- 
fortable, more attractive. 
Just picture to yourself how much 
more comfortable and hcw much 
more attractive your bedrooms will 
be if you fill up the vaca; . spaces 
with artistically design Gun- 
locke bedroom chairs and *ockers 
Go to any first class dealer and 
ask him to show you bedroom fur- 
niture with the Gunlocke trade 
mark. Insist upon getting bed- 
room chairs and rockers with the 
Gunlocke trade mark, because it 
insures your getting bedroom fur- 
niture of which you will be proud 


Look for the Gunlocke trade mark 


it's the sign of quality 


W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co. 
WAYLAND, NEW YORK 
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for our free 
book let— 
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The Ne’er-Do-Much 


her entire attention on the green-swathed 
posy-bed at her feet. ‘‘ Personally,” she said, 
“T don’t care a rap about the red tulips not 
being in bloom. But Johnny, I imagine, will 
be quite disappointed. Johnny strikes me 
somehow as a person who wouldn’t like it at 
all if a single red tulip was late.”’ 

“Johnny?” questioned Puss. With a little 
quick gasp of joy she pointed off suddenly to 
the far end of the path. ‘‘Why, here comes 
Johnny!” she cried. “‘Oh, the darling! Johnny 
will believe us! Johnny will straighten out 
everything!” 

With a single impulse they all ran forward 
to meet their beloved playmate. 


Bit the elderly gentleman approaching them 

was not their “Johnny.” Familiar height 
for familiar height, familiar feature for familiar 
feature, he stood before them—yet was not 
their Johnny. 

“Oh, we beg your pardon!” they all apolo- 
gized at once. ‘‘But you looked so much like 
a dear friend we were expecting!” 

As the elderly gentleman very courteousls 
lifted his hat and smiled, they noted that it 
was a clerical hat, and a distinctly clerical smile. 

“Oh!” they said. 

‘Ts it possible,” said the elderly gentleman, 
“that you are the young people whom my 
brother was to have met here today?” 

“Was to have met?” pouted Puss. ‘Oh, 
dear me, don’t tell us that Johnny is sick!” 

“Johnny?” repeated the clergyman. For 
the twitch of a muscle his thin lips crisped on 
the incredible word. ‘No, I could not say 
that Johnny is sick,” he rallied almost in- 
stantly, ‘“‘but he will not be here.” 

“Won’t?” pouted Puss. 

A little laboriously the clergyman began 
to rummage through his pockets. 

“Until last Thursday,” he said, ‘I am very 
sure that my brother had every intention of 
being here today. My—my brother has 
always spoken of you with great fondness,” 
he hastened a bit jerkily to explain. ‘‘ Just 
what the circumstances were I—I never per- 
haps quite understood. But—but with much 
fondness, I assure you. Something about his 
lost youth, I believe it was.” Across the clergy- 
man’s immobile face a flicker of some hidden 
feeling passed suddenly. “‘The words are not 
my own,” he bowed, ‘‘nor yet quite what I 
would have chosen nor thought most suitable 
under the circumstances, but as he admonished 
me I give the message to you. Nota word less, 
you understand, not a word more, than just 
exactly what I promised. ‘Tell them,’ he said, 
‘that I have just taken passage for the Land 
of Perpetual Play.’” 

‘California, you mean?” said Puss. 

‘“‘No—not exactly California,’ worried the 
old clergyman’s thin, inflexible mouth. 

‘“You mean—?” demanded Puss. 

With a glance of real relief at the big clock 
just looming across the tree-tops the old clergy- 
man began very suddenly to rummage in his 
pockets again. 

“T have but a minute,’ he said. “My 
afternoon service is at four. But there is 
this little gold cross. I was to return it, I 
believe, to the—the very young lady with his 
dear love.” 

With the first real relaxation of expression, 
he handed the treasured trinket to Puss. 
“We had not supposed,” he said, ‘“‘that my 
brother particularly treasured such a symbol. 
It is very gratifying to us, very.” 

With the slightest possible increase of 
formality he focused his attention suddenly 
on Mary. ‘And to you I was to say that the 
angels themselves would cry if you did not 
prove a happy spendthriit! The words are of 
course quite blank to me,” he turned and com- 
plained somewhat acridly to Walter, “but you 
doubtless know what they mean! My brother 
was often very fanciful. And to you, sir,” 
he frowned, “‘I was to say, ‘Youth and Love: 
nothing else matters!’” Through narrowing 
lids the old clergyman’s pale eyes glinted a 
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WOOD FINISHES; 
Stain — Filler — Wax — Varnish 


These are the pre-eminent finishes for 
interior woodwork, especially in the 
new and beautiful soft brownsand grays, 
There is the same pre-eminence in the 
older or standard tones, 

We maintain Service Departments at 
the addresses below, alsoin leading cen- 
ters, where we show Bridgeport Stand- 
ard Wood Finishes in all of the latest 
color combinations on all advertised 
and other commercial woods—not on 
fancy panels, but on Real House Trim, 
Real Model Doors, Real Flooring and 
Real Wallboard. 

If you are bvilding a new home or 
refinishing an old one, write for list of 
Service Depart ments—also for samples 
of finished woods in which you are most 
interested. Address Box 200. 


The BRIDGEPORT iH 
Woop FINISHING Co. 


New AG/ford Conn. 
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CRIB, PLAY-PEN and BASSINET 


Combines all the advantages of the three at 
the cost of a good crib alone—-assuring better, 
easier and safer care of baby from birth to 
four or five years. 
This guardian angel protects baby from dirt. 
insects, and harmful playthings, indoors or 
out;—and sucha relief for mother! 
Endorsed by -octor:, Nurses and 
Good Housekeeping Institute 

Folds instantly, enclosing mattress and springs 
to carry anywhere. Many features not found 
in substitutes. Insist upon the original 
KIDDIE-KOOP. 

Write for FREE Booklet and 

zo-Day Trial Offer today 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N.Y 


For Canada -Lea Trimble Mtg. Co. 
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LIGHT AND HEAT INFUSER 


Pains and aches of any kind—from 
the slightest touch of neuralgia to 
the most acute abdominal attacks— 
are readily relieved by Thermolite, 
employing Nature’s own methods— 

Light and Heat. 
A hot water bottle or a poultice gives 
you heat only—and heat applied to 
the surface. Thermolite infuses ra- 
diant light, In Addition to soothing 
heat, deep into the affected tissues— 
penetrating to a depth of two inches. 
Thermolite goes to the source of the 
trouble—relaxing the congestion and 
stimulating the circulation which a 
surface application cannot reach. 

Ask your doctor. 
Thermotite is as harmless as sunlight. 
Try it for massage, for instance, and 
ing hair. It is always ready—at- 
> to any electric .ight fixture. 

50 delivered—money back if 
not satisfied. 


Write for free book 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
34 Warren St. New York 
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Keep them bright, sanitary and 
their colors as fresh as on the day 
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It cleans as it polishes—without gum- 
my, oily deposit or odor. 


4t your dealers : 25c to $3.00 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., Chicago = Toronto - London 


The We’ er-Do-Much 


bit sharply at Walter’s virile young face. 
“You understand,” he admonished, “‘that this 
is by no means my own personal conviction?” 

“T understand,” said Walter. 

“But the conviction,” persisted the old 
clergyman conscientiously, “of a man who 
wasted the best years and the best gifts of his 
life at the—the gaming-tables of Europe.” 

“At the what?” gasped Walter. 

Across the old clergyman’s face a single 
flutter of dismay flashed wanly. 

“You did not know,” he faltered, “that my 
brother was a——a gambler?” 

““We know he is the dearest darling that ever 
lived!”’ flamed Puss. 

‘““The—very dearest!’ quivered Mary. 

From a big clock tower the chimes of four 
rang suddenly forth. 


_ H. dear me,” said the old clergyman, “I 

shall be late!” With his hat in his hand 
he bowed very formally to each one of them. 
“T bid you good afternoon,” he said. ‘Good 
afternoon! Good afternoon! At some other 
time—at some other place—at my vestry per- 
haps—almost any day after four-thirty.” 
In a veil of fog, a flicker of mist, his narrow 
black back vanished into the distance. 

Dumbly for an instant three pairs of eyes 
stared after him. 

It was Puss who recovered speech first. 
“* \—-a—gambler?” she faltered. 

‘“Darned old Tattle Tale!”’ snapped Walter. 

“S-s-h!” implored Mary. ‘He didn’t 
know he was blundering.”’ 

From one strained young face to the other 
Puss glanced suddenly with a sharp, anguished 
sort of incredulity. 

‘“*I—I feel so worried about Johnny!” she 
said. ‘I don’t know what to think! I don’t 
know what to say! You—you don’t really 
think that anything has actually happened to 
him—do you? You don’t suppose for one 
single moment, I mean, that Johnny is d—" 

“Hush! Don’t even speak it!” cried Mary. 
“Johnny didn’t say that he was, did he? 
Johnny didn’t send any such mournful 
message as that to us, did he? Play was the 
message he sent, wasn’t it? The Land of 
Perpetual Play? California, likely as not!” 
she rattled on bravely. “Or even Florida! 
Some parts of Florida I’ve heard are really 
very playful!” 

“How—young—do you think I 
queried Puss a bit impatiently. 

“Not as young as Johnny!” persisted Mary. 
“Not one of us will ever be as young as 
Jobnny! Life the carnival—that’s the idea! 


am?” 


| Play it through, May it through until the end! 


And then here’s hoping there’ll be somebody 
left as jolly as we are to keep our memory 
green!” 

With the instinctive impulse of all good 
sports each one sought suddenly to ease his 
comrades’ shock by obliterating as far as 
possible all signs of his own. 

“‘Per—personally,” struggled Puss between 
a smile and a tear, “I wouldn't want my 
memory kept green. I’d rather have it light 
blue.” 

“That’s my brave little joker!’ smiled 
Walter valiantly out of his own stark face. 

“Ts it?” said Puss. 

As though by an uncontrollable curiosity 
they both turned and stared very deep into 
each other’s eyes. 

“Well, anyway,” quickened Walter, “‘every- 
thing is now explained!”’ 

“Eexcept—me,” remarked Mary a bit dryly. 

“Oh, yes, of course—except you!” admitted 
both Puss and Walter. 

With a very good imitation of her best 
giggle, Puss reached out and pinched the 
older girl’s hand. ‘Really for the moment, 
Mary, dear,” she teased, “I’d quite forgotten 
about—you.” 


“Ts that—so?” drawled Mary. Across her 


} own face suddenly a smile that had no imita- 


tion in it whatsoever flared up and was gone 
again. ‘Oh, very well,” she said, ‘‘if you feel 
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The WVe’er-Do-Much 


| that way about it, here goes!’’ Quick as a 


flash she snatched up her gloves from the 
bench and darted off down the walk. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly if we want to prolong this lark,’ she 
called back over her shoulder, ‘there ought 
to be one mystery left! Sos’long!” she waved. 
‘See you next year! Same bench! Same time! 


through the wet green shrubbery. 
“Well, of all things!” cried the Young Man. 


In frank bewilderment he jumped to his feet | 
and started off in somewhat dazed pursuit. | 


LITTLE bit stumblingly Puss hurried after 
him. Close behind her followed the big 
Angora with its white tail crooked in a vague 


fluffy question-mark of astonishment and 


concern. 
“Mary!” called the Young Man. 
“Mary!” screamed Puss. 


| Same rain!” And she was gone like a wraith | 





A dozen Marys turned at the cry, but not | 


Mary the mocking. Up one path and down 


| another sped the elusive qua~r.". Down one | 


path and up another scurried the confused | 


pursuers. Then just as capture seemed im- 
minent a group of romping children intervened, 


| an iron fence loomed, a taxi-cab dashed up 


madly to the curbing, and Mary, the un- 


| solved, with one gay wave of her hand had 


vanished from their ken. 
All aghast for the instant they stopped short 
and faced each other. 


If the Young Man’s expression was reason- | 


| ably controlled, there were certainly tears 
enough and to spare in Puss’s brimming eyes. | 


‘This—this carnival spirit that you speak | 
of—is all right—of course,” struggled Puss. | 
“Perfectly merry, I agree with you, and quite | 


|a little bit brave. But ever since the very 
| first night it started, there’s been such an awful | 


lot of running around in it! Everybody seems | 


to be disappearing so!”’ she quivered. “Don’t 
don’t you disappear, will you?” she im- 


plored him. As though not quite fully trust- | 


| ing his answer she reached out suddenly and | 
| clutched him by the sleeve. “Truly,” she 
| faltered, “‘with Johnny and Mary and every- 
thing—there doesn’t seem to be anybody left 


in the world except just you and me.” 
““And the cat!” suggested Walter. 
“ And the cat!”’ conceded Puss, without any 


| special enthusiasm. ‘“It—it makes me feel so 
little and queer—I think T’'ll go home.” 


“Home being—where?” questioned Walter. 

“Oh, over at the hotel,’’ sighed Puss. 
‘Signor Dario Carmi is over there and good- 
ness knows how many of his relatives and 
friends.” 


“Oh, Puss!”’ said Walter quite abruptly. | 
| 


“T wish you weren’t so rich!” 


“Why, you disagreeable thing!’ flared Puss. | 
‘The next thing [ know you'll be wishing 


away my blue eyes and my curls.” 
“Oh, I wouldn’t do that!” cried Walter. 
“No, somehow I don’t believe you would,” 
said Puss. 


Then quite abruptly again without any ex- | 


cuse whatsoever they turned and searched 
and searched into each other’s eyes. 





. ° . : » | 
“Do you think for one single instant, 
said Puss quite irrelevantly, “that Mary was |} 


a—a dipsomaniac?” 
“Search me,” said the Young Man. 
“Or the mother of nine children?’’ persisted 


Puss. ‘‘Or truly a horse-breaker? Ora person | 


who didn’t really love us at all?” 
‘Search me,” said the Young Man. 
““Do—do you think—for one single instant 


-that Mary could have—could have tamed | 


you?” whispered Puss. 


“No!” said the Young Man. 


“Oh, as far then as the riches are con- | 


cer.ed,”’ shrugged Puss with sudden casual- 


ness, “‘maybe I wouldn’t be quite as rich if we | 
went over to Boylston Street and bought some | 


red tulips. Not just two tulips, you under- 
stand,” she explained conscientiously, “nor 
even just two dozen—nor even just two 
hundred, but every red tulip there is in 
Boston! Spring flowers I want! Young 
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Protect Your Baby 


There isan every-day menace to baby’s health 
in the wood top food tray of the ordinary high 
chair. Its cracks and corners are breeding 
places for dangerous disease germs which con- 
taminate baby’s food. 

Protect your child by providing one of these 
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Safety-First High Chairs 


with sanitary “Snowflake” food tray, The one- 
piece pressed steel plate has no corners, cracks 
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Indestructible ‘‘Snowflake” porcelain finish 
makes it absolutely decay proof, easily clean- 
able and always sanitary. 
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first strap to prevent baby sliding through, and 
the wide flaring legs which make accidental tip- 
ping impossible. 

anger: Don't sacrifice your child’s health and 

= safety tothe danger which is always 
present in the ordinary wooden tray. Insist on 
a “Snowflake” and feel secure. c 
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retailer. 
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with the best high chair that money can buy. 
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The We’er-Do-Much 


flowers! Red flowers! 
merriest! Let’s strew them through the wet 


grass!” she cried. ‘‘Let’s give them to every | 


old person who has ever been young—and 
to every youngster who’s ever got to be old. 
‘Youth and Love’! That’s it!” 

“You darling,” said Walter. 

“Vou—what?” flamed Puss. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Walter determinedly. 


His heart was beating like a hammer, but not | 
a trace of the tumult showed in his carefully | 


disciplined face. 


“Oh, I guess—maybe I'll go back to the 


hotel first,’ said Puss. 
Very trudgingly, with the big white cat in 
her arms, she started across the garden. 


“Tsn’t the cat very heavy?” suggested | 


Walter. 

“Tt certainly is,”’ said Puss. 

“Then put it down!” said Walter. 
let it follow us.” 

“But it won’t follow us,” 
“Tt will get lost.” 


, 


“And 


“But I tell you it can’t get lost!” said | 


Walter. “It’s a lucky cat. I’m almost sure 
that Johnny sent it to me!” 

“Johnny?” cried Puss. “‘I sent it to you 
myself!” 
snuggled the cat in her arms. “I'll carry it 
while I can!” she affirmed. ‘‘Poor thing—it 
will never be able to follow on foot where 
I am going!” 

“Where are you going?” begged Walter. 

With an expression of ineffable scorn Puss 


stopped suddenly and fixed her great eves on | 


Walter’s. 

“Tn the morning,” she said, “with all my 
hateful money I am going to—to Africa! 
And to Asia! And to—to Australia perhaps! 
To places, I mean, where men hunt fortunes 


for a pastime just as they hunt lions and | 
| tigers! Probably some one perfectly dreadful | 


| will get me! I certainly hope so!” 
“Oh, Puss!” cried the Young Man. His | 


face was suddenly livid. ‘“‘Oh, Puss! You 
are so—everything! And I am _ nothing- 
inside my laboratories or out—except a poor 
experimental Ne’er-Do-Much!” 

Into Puss’s furious little face two most 
incongruous dimples shot precipitously. 

“Your only fault to me,” she said, “is that 
you are a Won’t-Say-Anything!” 
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(Continued from page 52 


mind, and it is possible to achieve quite won- 
derful results, even when the room is of only 
moderate size. 

Also along the thought of making a room 
interesting, there should be the greatest dis- 
crimination in the use of pictures and decora- 
tive objects which are not suggestive of the 


| purpose for which the room is intended. Do not 


be afraid of unfilled spaces on walls or tables. 
On the contrary, develop a critical sense, and 
eliminate from, rather than add to, your col- 
lection of furniture if it has been made before 
there has been any real study of the subject 


The jolliest! The 





argued Puss. | 


With increasing determination she 








Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and give 
you unbroken sleep. 


Dr. Denton Garments cover body, feet and 
hands. Feet are part of the Gar- 
ment. Hands are covered by cuffs 
that turn down and close with draw- 
strinzs. Made from our Dr. Den- 
ton Hygienic, Double Carded, 
Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cotton 
and Wool Fabric, specially 
devised to give most healthful 
sleep. We use only clean, new, 
high-grade cotton and wool; 
no waste, no dyes and no 
bleaching chemicals. Our 
soft-knit fabric carries off 
perspiration and keeps the 
child warm even if bed 
covers are thrown off. 
Prevents colds that often lead 
to pneumonia. 

Eleven sizes for one to ten 
Years old. Prices, 6c to $1.20 
according to size and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable. 
Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr 
Mary Wood Allen's practical ideas 
“Healthful Sleep for Children.” 
Be s ire you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown here, is attached to 
each garment. If you cannot get 


them of your dealer, write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, 
976 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 


Easily removes the soiled, dark- 
ened coating on silver without the 
customary rubbing—does not scratch the 
silver—leaves a finish of soft, velvety luster. 

Marvel Aluminum Polish is the only prod- 
uct on the market that will polish alumi- 
num without scratching and, at the same 
time, clean it. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle Marvel Polishes, 

send 25c to cover postage and we'll ship you 

an 8-ounce sample package of each. 


MARVEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


of decoration. To sum up, the making of an | § 
interesting, rather than a merely pretty or a |¥ 
| merely correct room, is to be striven for, and 
it is possible to combine all the elements of 
comfort, distinction, and utility if one brings 
| to bear with good judgment and patience a 
| great desire to give expression to the best of a | 
| personality. 





An Antiseptic. 
For cuts and scrapes. 


Creating a Room 


oe ) | "FO create a room, one should commence, | 
es perhaps, with one interesting piece of 


AT r 4 furniture, and build the whole room about it. 


It may be a beautiful desk or chair, but what- 
Kills 


ever it is, study the history of its time, find 
Rats x Mice 


Invaluable in camp * 
and in service. 





A medium sized bottle of New-Skin will 
be sent post paid by us to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


what used to be used with it, and hunt for the NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
pieces you need most. If these are not to be 


found in the original, good reproductions of 
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- Easy New 
Motorlrip Luncheons 


UNCHEONS you can put together 
without trouble; luncheons like you 
don’t have every day; and luncheons that 
are just the thing for that stirring hunger 


the October air brings up. For is there 
any taste that such hunger responds to 
as quickly as it does to mouth-watering 
Underwood Deviled Ham? 


EASY MOTOR TRIP LUNCHEON 
Deviled Ham Biscuit Sandwiches 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches Olives 
Snappy Cheese Raspberry Jam 
Nut Cake Iced Tea 
Sandwich: Split small tea biscuits carefully in two. 
Spread one-half with Underwood Deviled Ham, not too 
thick. Butter the other half and close tightly together. 


ANOTHER EASY LUNCHEON 
Eggs Stuffed with Deviled Ham 
Lettuce Sandwiches Sweet Pickles 

Jelly Roll Cookies Coffee 
Stuffed Eggs: Cut hard-cooked eggs carefully in half. 
Remove yolks and mashwith equal quantity Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Soften with a few drops lemon juice 
or salad dressing. Shape in balls and fill egg centers, . 
pressing halves together. Wrap in waxed papers. 


ANOTHER EASY ONE 
Deviled- Ham-and-Onion Sandwiches 
Cheese Crackers Sardines 
Apple Turnovers Hermits Cottee 
Sandwich: Chop two small onions fine. Mix with one 
large can Underwood Deviled Ham and three table- 
spoons mayonnaise. Spread on thin slices rye bread 
—not too close to edges, and press together tightly. 


ABOOKof IDEAS-‘GOODTASTES FORGOODTIMES"’ 


Send for it. It'sfree. Contains the famous Little 
Red Devil Recipes and new suggestions for parties, 
picnics, ‘‘spreads,’’ and everyday meals—new salads, 
sandwiches, scallops, omelets, etc. Or send 20c for 
economical can of Underwood Deviled Ham to try. 
Makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. Please remember to 
mention your grocer’s name when you write and, if 
possible, say whether he sells Underwood — most 
grocers do. Ask your grocer today. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
70 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue, 
Turkey and 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


“Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods’’ 


Are You Interested 
—in Pictures—— 


Our new large catalog, size 7 x 10 in., 


containing over 100 pictures by World’s 
Famous Artists in miniature, will be 
sent on receipt of postage. 


Giood Housekeeping Print 
Department 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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| interest in itself. 
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Room 


the original can be made. By way of illustra- 


Insist on Creen 
sem packs Be with 


tion, what a fascinating pastime it would be | 


to take such a desk as the one in the photo- 
graph at the bottom of page 52, a desk which 
was used by Napoleon at St. Helena, and build 
about it a room which would be full of historic 
Such a delightful task not 
only gives enjoyment to the collector, but 
bequeathes a fundamental knowledge and value 
to those who come after. 

Having decided upon the type of room you 


wish to create, study the special one you have | 


in mind—its size and shape. Perhaps it is a 


room with a low ceiling; if so it will have many | 
charms, but in its furnishing many difficulties | 


will be encountered. Where the ceilings are 
very low, they should be tinted to match the 
side walls. The trend todav is toward panel- 
ing and painting the walls, as shown in the 
drawing-room at the top of page 


<2 


90) 


dition of the walls. There are many beautiful 
wall-papers made now, and in some instances 
their use is preferable to any other mode of 
wall decoration. Instead of painting the walls 
of formal rooms, very often fabrics such as 
silks or damasks are used in the panels. 
Beautiful tapestries, too, are set in. I know 
of a delightful room where a toile de jouey 


(printed linen mace in France) is put into the 


panels and heavily varnished. The effect is 
novel and charming. 


A sense of greater space, as well as a decided 


but this | 
is not always possible, as much depends upon | 
the shape and size of the rooms, and the con- | 


~~ 
oe |e 


Leer 

A SY 

The whole family has the 
“Smile of Health.” No more 
Constipation. Each adds a 
big spoonful of Kellogg’s Bran 
(cooked ) to his or her favorite 
breakfast cereal. Improves 


the flavor. Keeps them well. 
The Quality Bran — Packed 





leading on of interest, may be obtained by | 
making every doorway of a room a vista. | 


There may be only a passageway beyond, but 
by carrying the color-scheme through, or 
placing directly opposite the doorway a good 
picture, or a mirror with a console table be- 
neath it, the imagination is immediately taken 
beyond the confines of that one room. The 
illustration at the lower left of page 53, the 
typical Colonial hallway with a vista of the 
living-room beyond, is a good example of the 
value of keeping the same coloring in adjoining 
rooms where there are no doors, or where the 
effect is to be of one room. The illustration at 
the lower right on the same page, showing a Tu- 
dor hall with a vista of the living-room beyond, 


| is another excellent example of this space-mag- 
| nifying ruse. 
| opposite the doorway of the Tudor hall is an- 


The fine mantel, too, directly 


other instance of the added beauty and sense 


| of space to be obtained by leading the imagina- 
| tion out of the room toward some specially fine 
| view beyond. 


| Placing of Furniture in a Composite Room 


AFTER the furniture has been selected, 
its placement means a great deal in the 
livable quality of a room. A very good 


| illustration of this might be made of a living- 
| room, which is necessarily of a composite 


character. It should combine many elements, 
and therefore express many things. In such 
a room are the books and the music, the writ- 
ing-desk, and the fireplace. Each item men- 


' tioned here has its devotees in a family, and 
| each must be represented. 


As a prerequisite, 
tables, chairs, and lights must be in comfortable 


| proximity, as such a room is to be “lived in” 
j as well as looked at. 
| music, there must not be too much drapery, 


Where there is to be 


or a too heavy carpeting. This is well shown 
i1 the Tudor living-room illustrated, which 
serves as 1musicroom. Harmony and dignity 
should be the key-note of any such room, and 
the atte tion should only be arrested by some- 
thing very well worth while, such the 
beautiful paneling shown in the Tudor room, 
or in a rare print of some kind 

The color of the walls must be decided by the 
location of the room; a room without sun, or 
with a northern exposure, should have deep 
ivory, yellow, and gold tints in the walls, 
curtains, and decorations. Where there is 
much light and sun, the colder colors—such as 


as 


_OSCAR MAYER’S 
Tm weerh vita Cass 


| (In Cans) 


|| 
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Full size, introduc- 
tory can sent any- 
where, postpaid, for 
FPICURES say that these appetizing 
Aristocrats of Frankfurters excel 
even the imported kind! 
Tender morsels of young pork, and nuggets 
of finest beef, blended with rare spices by the 
inimitable skill of Oscar Mayer, produce in 
these New Style Frankfurters a delicacy of 
superlative flavor. They are ‘Entirely Differ- 
ent,”’ as you will quickly discover. 
Protected in hermetically sealed. sanitary contain- 
ers. Try them for s:pper or lunch or picnic. 
Send name of your dea'er and 38c (stamps or 
money order) for 12 ounce can, to serve three. 
We pay postage. Government 
inspection for your protection. 


—— OSCAR F. MAYER 
} * & BRO. 
a Dept. 16 

- Gr 


Chicago, Ill. 
DEALERS: 
Write for attrac- J 
_ 2ive propo~ 
» sition, 


Never mind.a few of these 
tins on your shelf gives you 
CHEFSERVICE 
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SST 


No Dish Pan Needed 
Less Water Used 
No Towel Required 
Dry Without Wiping 

No Greasy Dish Water 
and Your Hands Stay 
Soft and Velvety 












This BE device POP nao its own soap suds 
which flow through the scrubbing brush, thor- 
oughly removing the grease trom the dishes. The 
dishes are then rinsed clean with clear water by just 
pressin : a button, and dryin the Dish Dryer(which 
=a wefurnish) without wiping. Simple, well-made and 
lasting; self-cleaning; uses any soap; fits any faucet 


Fee oF SEND COMPLETE 










on request, or SEND including the Dish 
4 $5.00 (fivedollars) for Washer, the Faucet 
complete outfit. Connection, the 
MONEY REFUNDED Dish Dryer, and 
if not thoroughly satis- One Box of Soap 
E} fied after one week's trial. 


HOME HELPS 
Mfg. Corp. 
Department N 
39 West 38th St. 


epresentation by _— r 
and dealers invited New York, N.Y 
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Exposition, 1000 


HOW ARD’S 


Mayonnaise 
* SALAD 
DRESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has 
made “Howard Dressing” famous. 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the =— 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in_his 
famous Pure Food Book of roo1 Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 

spicy and delightful. You will find itat good = 
scores everywhere. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 

you have ever used return it and get your money 


back 
J. F. HOWARD 
5 Haverhill 
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*%& THE VALLEY FORGE 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Whole Grain Products 








Cc ereal 3 





















Flours Infant Foods 
Por Breakfast, Whole Wheat Flour, Natura) Brown Bar- 
— acked Oats, Wheat, Corn Meals and Gra- ley, and Rice Flours, 
Rice, Barley, bam Flours, Whole Oat Flour. 






Send for price list and free recipe booklet. 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 
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mauve, blue, violets, grays, and greens—can 
be used. If pictures are to be used, there 
should be a plain background, or at least one 
where the pattern is so unnoticeable as not to 
obtrude itself. 

It is often advisable to divide a living-room, 
especially if it is to be used for music, so that 
those who enjoy music need not be separated 
from each other by those who are ergaged in 
other pastimes. The piano, for example, may 
be at one extreme end of the room, and half 
way down the room a long table may be 
placed, backed by a couch facing the piano. 
The effect of this arrangement is almost that 
of two rooms. The bookcases, fireplace, and 
writing-desk are at one end of the room, the 
piano at the other, and each is provided with 
its comfortable chairs for the needs of each 
group. And here let me make a special plea 
for the small table and portable standard 
lamp, of which there can be several in a good- 
sized room. ‘Their usefulness is manifold. 


Correct Placing of Lighting Fixtures 


HE comfort and balance of a room may 

be completely spoiled by carelessly 
placed lighting fixtures, and therefore much 
consideration should be given them. Not 
only must they conform to the architecture of 
the room, and be one of the chief decorative 
features, but they must be conveniently placed 
for reading, for the writing-desk, and for 
the piano. Very often, wall fixtures are set 
in paneling, and are its only decoration; 
and in such cases especially they should be 
worthy of their responsibility. Nowadays, 
the most beautiful of old fixtures are being 
reproduced in carved wood, antique gold, 
hand-wrought iron, or delicate glass to suit 
each type of room. In addition to these side- 
lights, there should be as many base-plugs as 
possible to provide for extra lights upon tables, 
beside chairs, and so forth. Beautiful lamps 
can be made of old candlesticks, pottery, or 
vases—or if one has handsome oil lamps, these 
too, can be converted into electric lamps. 

As to the question of shades: here again one 
must exercise great care in choosing, for they 
must not only strike an important color-note, 
but they must be harmonious with the rest 
of the room, both by day and by night, as are 
the very charming ones shown in the Tudor 
living-room photographed. \ quaintly pleas- 
ing example of harmonious ‘shades is shown, 
too, in the Colonial hallway pictured. Some 
shades are beautiful by day, and lose all 
character where there are lights; so in buying 
or ordering lamp-shades, be sure to see the 
light through the material to be used before 
making a decision. The painted parchment 
shades are very much used now, as they lend 


- | themselves to almost any scheme of decoration. 


Chiffon shades, too, in layers of contrasting 


| colors, are very lovely, and vie with those of 


thin silk which have held their supremacy 
so long. Garish light by day and badly shaded 
lights at night detract more than any other 
element from the charm of a room. A soft 
mellow light diffused through thin silk, chiffon, 
or gauze curtains is very restful, and such cur- 
taining of the light is a simple and effective 
way to temper it. A room should not, by any 
means, have the gloom of twilight upon it, but 
should have a light which rests kindly upon all 
objects, and above all should avoid the deadly 
searching white light which hunts out the weak 
spots and brings them shamelessly into view. 


If you are interested in the decoration of a new 


| house, or in the redecoration of an old one, or if 


you are altempling to solve any of the thousand 
and one problems connected with making your 
home as attractive and livable as may be, Goopd 
HOUSEKEEPING will be glad to consult 
with you and give vou counsel based on the advice 
of the best New York decorators. Enclose a 
stamped envelop with your inquiries. 
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AGNE 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


ARLE, 


“From Gensratien to Generation”’ 


It Makes a Difference 


LUMINUM is the ideal 
material for kitchen 
utensils. But it does 

notfollowthat all aluminum 
utensils are equally good. 
Therefore you should not 
only demand aluminum, 
but WAGNER CAST ALU- 
MINUM with the Wagner 
name cast in the bottom of 
every piece. 





In this way you will secure 
solid, seamless, one-piece 
castings, without seam or 
flaw. You will get the ad- 
vantage of the best material 
in its most enduring and 
beautiful form. This will 
be equally true whether you 
buy a single piece or a com- 
plete kitchen outfit in an in- 
dividual chest. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet D. 


The Wagner Mfg. Company 
Dept. 40 oe Sidney, Ohio 





are you interested 
in Vocational Training? 


Music, Dramatic Art and Expression, Fine 
and Applied Art, Interior Decoration, Illus- 
tration, Costume Design, Millinery and 
Dressmaking, Landscape Architecture, and 
Horticulture, Tree Surgery, Household Arts, 

Dietetics, Hospital Training, Kindergarten 
Training, Physical Education, Library Train- 
ing, Secretarial Training, Photography, etc. 


Write us the type of school you are seeking and 
we shall be glad to make recommendations. 


The School Department 


Director, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 





































































Baby Sane the Electric Light Bills 
by Turning Down the Hylo Lamp. 


How HYLO Lamp Saves 


HYLO Mazdas have two filaments or 
burners; one giving 20 or 32 candle power 
—the other, 1 mg A touch of the string | 
turns the lamp Hy, Lo, or Out. 


q! a a little light in the house all night- 

t’s such a satisfaction instead of dark 
halls dark nursery, sick-room, pantry, bed- 
rooms, porch and garage. Saves stumbling, 
| fumbling, and often serious accidents. 
Burglars shun the house with HYLO Lamps. 
q HYLO Mazda on Lo costs only ¥ cent 


burned all night. 15 years the standard. 


HYLO Carbon Lamps Cost 60c 


aS 5 cand ndle power to oaA can ndle power an¢ ad out 


HYLO Mazda Lamps Cost 98c 


25 Watts “High” to 5 Watts “Lo’’ a 
candle power to 1 candle power 

45 Watts “High” to 5 Watts “Lo” ay 
candle power to 1 candle power 





HYLO 
plants 30 to 32 volts. 
Demand when Lo.—9goc. 
—A HYLO Mazda saves 34 turned Lo and 
saves its cost 4 to 5 times in reduced Electric 
light bills. Takes only one-haif the Electricity 
used by other devices when turned Lo. No wasteful 
heating—a clear white light. 

You get them from any Electric Light Company, 
Electrical cr Hardware Dealer or Department Store. 


Write for interesting new Booklet: 
“Electric Light Economy and Comfort” 


Mazdas for private home and farm 
Saves over #4 on Battery 












Economical Electric Lamp Division 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


| 27 West ncienscanad New York City 


BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal support. Protects mother 
and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. 
Write for Booklet No. 7, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Mail orders full satisfaction. Fine for‘stout women 
and invalids. Berthe May. 10 East 46th St., New York 





Are you going 
to give a Hal- 
lowéen Party? 


Turn to page 48 
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appearance, after it has been cooked, from a 
fresh chicken. If left in cold storage for six 
months, however, the flavor is impaired and 
perhaps five out of ten people would be able to 
tell with certainty the fresh from the cold- 
stored article. If a chicken is held in cold 
storage as long as nine months, there is a 
marked difference in flavor between it and the 
fresh article, and scarcely any one would 


|go wrong in picking out the fresh chicken. 


Chickens are scarcely ever held more than 
nine months, or from season to season, because 
the marked deterioration in flavor makes it 
bad business for the dealer to keep them longer. 
In most states consumers are protected by a 
ten months’ limit on the time allowed by law 
for storing poultry. 

Government experts have determined that 
a chicken will deteriorate more in one day 


,in an ordinary room temperature of 70° than 
‘it would if kept hard frozen in the cold storage 


| 


| 


“freezer” for twelve months—provided it is 
stored under proper conditions. Government 
estimates have tixed three weeks as the average 
time it takes a chicken to travel from producer 
to consumer, providing the consumer lives in 
one of the cities of the East, Far West, or 
North. A fresh chicken that has been three 
weeks on the way, even though held in a 
chilled condition, may easily be far inferior to 
a similar chicken which has been killed, chilled, 
and immediately hard frozen at the point of 
production. 


The Truth about Hard-Frozen Poultry 
| Ar \RD-FROZEN chicken also dk composes 


more rapildy after it has thawed out than 
does the fresh article. For this reason, the care 
which it is given by the butcher, and the length 
of time he holds it in his refrigerator, are 
questions of prime importance. Government 
experts have recommended, in order to avoid 
deterioration, which poultry undergoes after 
the butcher has thawed it out, that housewives 
ask their dealers for hard-frozen poultry when- 
ever they buy cold-storage goods. This plan 
would have the additional advantage of pre- 
venting, to a large extent, the substitution 
of cold-stored for fresh goods. But will women 
take the trouble to thaw out the chickens them- 


selves, instead of leaving this task to the 
butcher? In order to thaw out a hard-frozen 


| chicken it is best placed in an ordinary refriger- 


ator, care being taken to see that there is a 
current of air to evaporate the moisture which 
gathers on the surface of the chicken while it is 
thawing out. It is easier to judge of the quality 
of the chicken by appearance after it has been 
thawed out than before, and this is another 
reason why women prefer to buy the thawed 
article. Besides, few women enjoy the task 
of drawing poultry, and it has become the 


What’s What in Poultry 


(Continued from page 85) 


common custom to allow the butcher to do this, 
Since poultry is best stored undrawn, the wo. 
man who bought her poultry hard frozen 
would be obliged to do the disagreeable work 
herself. Nevertheless, the woman who js 
determined that the food she provides for 
her family shall be of the highest possible 
quality, regardless of her own convenience, 
would do well to follow the advice of the 
poultry experts and buy hey chickens hard 
irozen. 


Drawn and Undrawn Birds 

‘HERE is some difference of opinion as to 

whether poultry keeps better when it has 
been carefully drawn or when it is put into 
storage undrawn. Some states have even gone 
so far as to pass cold-storage legislation, in- 
sisting that all poultry shall be carefully 
drawn before it is put into storage. But the 
Federal government has made exhaustive 
experiments with regard to this matter and 
has proved conclusively that poultry keeps 
best when it is undrawn. As one of the govern- 
ment experts put it, it is as illogical to expect 
poultry which has been drawn to keep as well 
as the undrawn., as it is to expect an apple 
which has been cut in halves to keep as well as 
the whole fruit. In both cases the bacteria 
of the air have a chance to contaminate the 
food. 

Another matter on which purchasers should 
take care to inform themselves is the effect 
that scalding has on poultry. In many markets, 
as, for instance, in New Haven and Chicago, 
the scalded poultry is preferred to the dty- 
picked. This is simply a whim of the public, 
like the preference tor brown-shelled eggs in 
one market and white-shelled eggs in another. 
The sooner scalded poultry is done away 
with the better. Poultry is scalded before 
being plucked, so that the feathers will come 
off more quickly and conveniently. Scalding 
also tends to plump out the skin of the chicken 
and to make it assume a more uniform yellow 


color. It makes the skin tenderer, however 
so that it easily becomes broken and un- 
sightly. Still more important, the hot water 


changes the structure of the skin, causing its 
cells to burst, and making it exceedingly 
susceptible to bacteria. If the people who 
admire the nice yellow skin of the scalded 
birds could visit the rooms where the scalding 
takes place, they would soon undergo a change 
of mind. Such places are often unclean, and 
several hundred birds are frequently scalded 
in the same water. This makes doubly signifi- 
cant the fact that the skin of the scalded birds 
is no longer a protection against bacteria. 
The question of the age and toughness of 
poultry is a matter which affects its palata- 
bility rather than its nutritive quality. In fact, 






ABOUT POULTRY TOLD AT A GLANCE 


WHAT THE HOUSEWIFE SHOULD KNOW 
AVERAGE SEASON SEASON HIGH LOW 
AGE WEIGHT BEGINS ENDS PRICE PRICE _ 
Squab chicken 8 weeks 14 to Received $1.30 pair 75¢ pair 
or baby broiler 114 lbs. all year 
Broiler 12 to 14 1l4 to Early April Nov. 1 60c lb. 28c lb. 
weeks 2\4 lbs. 
Frying 4 months 234 to Latter part Jan. 1 33¢ Ib. 24c lb 
chicken 3 lbs. of July 
Roasting 5 to 6 314 to Latter part Jan. 15 34c lb. 25c lb. 
chicken months 5 lbs. of Aug.Sept. 
Capon 8 months 6tor1olbs. December Through 4oc lb. 32c Ib 
January 
Fowl 8 months 24 to All year 28c lb. 22¢ |b. 
or over 7 Ibs. 
Old rooster 2or3 years 5to6lbs. All year 22c lb. 18c lb 
or more 
Turkey 6 to 10 12 lbs. August February 35c¢ to 40c 28c to 30C 
: months lb. lb. 
| Goose 6 to 10 10 lbs. August February 32c |b. 22¢ Ib. 
months 
| Duck 2 to 214 4 lbs. April January 26c |b. 20¢ |b 
months 
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the touzh, old rooster or the fowl which has 
outlived her usefulness as an egg-layer can be 
converted into the most delicious soups and 
fricassees. It has been found that these are 
more nutritious when made from the older 
chickens than when made from the younger 
and more tender. When a chicken is to be 
roasted or fried, however, the question of 
tenderness is of paramount importance. The 
size of the chicken naturally offers one of the 
first indications of its age, and the broiler 
will usually be more tender than the frying 
chicken, and the frying chicken more tender 
than the roasting chicken. The flexibility 
of the breast-bone from the base of the neck 
to the tip of the bone is a particularly good in- 
dication. The younger the chicken the more 
flexible the bone will be, especially at the end, 
which in a very young bird is composed en- 
tirely of cartilage. In the case of male birds, 
the length of the spurs offers a good indication 
of age. In a young cock the spur will show as 
hardly more than a wart or button just above 
the ankle. 

The capon, which is a castrated cock, is a 
law unto itself and is deliciously tender in 
spite of its size. They sometimes weigh as 
much as eight pounds. Many an old rooster 
is sold for a young capon, but purchasers can 
avoid imposition by taking a good look at the 
spurs of the bird before buying it. In general, 
the bird that shows a good even deposit of 
clear, yellow fat underneath the skin will be 
more tender than the thinner bird. 


Selecting and Buying 

THE proper selection of poultry is not a 

simple task. It is a matter which requires 
practical experience, and in which much must 
be left to the honesty of the butcher. Any 
intelligent butcher knows that it is to his in- 
terest to have his customers well informed re- 
garding the quality and standards of the goods 
he sells, and most butchers will be glad to take 
the trouble to demonstrate the differences to 
any one who is genuinely interested. A woman 
will be able to learn more in the course of a 
fifteen-minute talk with such a man than she 
would during many years of unintelligent buy- 
ing. The well-informed consumer will know | 
that it is a difficult matter to draw a sharp} 
distinction between produce which is held for} 
weeks in a chill room and is yet accepted on 
the market as ‘‘fresh,’’ and that which is| 
frozen for transportation or marketing purposes 
and held possibly for several weeks in a frozen | 
state and goes therefor as “‘storage.’”’ She will| 
have no sympathy with those who condemn 
cold stored foods in a sweeping fashion, re- 
gardless of quality. On the other hand, she 
will, whenever it is possible, buy poultry 
in its season, and she will take the trouble to 
learn the various seasons for different kinds 
of birds. She will know, for instance, that the 
first squab chickens or baby broilers appear 
on the market about the last of March, and 
that the larger broilers come in during April | 
and last through August. The frying chicken 
makes its appearance in July; the roast- 
ing chicken during August or September, and 
the capon is at its best during December, 
January, and February. The fowl for soup 
or {ricassee may be had at all seasons of the 
year, but is more costly at some times than 
others, and the same may be said of the old 
rooster. Ducks and geese are at their best 
during the cold weather, and the fatty nature 
of their meat makes it particularly desirable 
that they should be used during the winter 
when nature requires plenty of fuel food. 
Turkeys, too, are at their best during the cold 
weather. They require a considerable degree 
of cold to develop proper texture. The 
Thanksgiving turkey is not a superior bird, its 
popularity to the contrary notwithstanding, 
because at Thanksgiving the weather has not 
been cold for a sufficiently long time to bring 
out his best qualities. The Christmas turkey 
is far superior. 

The table immediately opposite will, if pre- 
served, tell you at a glance much that you 
should know about poultry in order to be able 
to buy it intelligently. 































TWO FREE PATTERNS 


Messrs. Lyon & Healy 
54-66 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
You may send me (free) 


two Paper Patterns showing 
size of floor space required for 


Lyon & Healy Apartment 
Grands; Uprights; and Player- 
Pianos. 


Namce_- 
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Offer Free™ 
Patterns 


IN order that you can see the great 


advantage of selecting the very latest model pianos 
we offer free Floor Patterns. Send for them today and 
try placing them in various locations in your home. 


eat 9 


World’s Largest Music House, CHICAGO 


MAKERS of Lyon & Healy-Made Washburn Pianos from $275 upward, and Lyon 
& Healy Pianos from $375 upward. ‘These pianos may be bought on small 
monthly payments. Sold by over 500 Dealers. 
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Saves Work, Time, Money, Clothes 
oS ee 


* At all up to date stores or sent prepaid on 
STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10¢ 

























receipt of price, $5.00. Guaranteed. 
WAAGE ELECTRIC CO. 
12 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 1M. 150 Nassau St., New York 





Stop Saying “DON'T” 
To Your Children! 


There is a better way to reach them, for your own 
sake, and your children’s. 


The Childs Allowance Chart 


A silent miracle worker that trains children. 
A simple, practical method to correct 
daily habits. Puts them on their honor 
to earn weekly allowances. 


A MOTHER’S INVENTION 


for Mothers. The chart is 8 x 11 
inches, printed on bond paper. 

Each book contains 52 per. 
forated sheets—one for each 
week in the year. A great 
success in thousands of 
homes. Send for it TO- 
DAY. If not satisfied, 
returnat ourexpense 
and your money 
will be refund- 


ed. Price 
$1 post- 


| 


al ii Af 


Read 


what a 
Mother says: 


“From the very first, the 
children hailed the plan with 
joy. They looked upon it as a 
delightful game, never realizing that 
they were doing gladly on their own 
free will, the very things I had coaxed 
them for months to do. They were proud 
of their records and felt they were earning 
real salaries. For the first time, they began to 


299 


realize the meaning of ‘Money’. 


EVERY LITTLE DUTY MADE A PLEASURE 
Every Mother needs the “Childs Allowance Chart” to do 
her full duty and help her children develop into the best type 
of men and women. Send for your chart today—$1 postpaid. 

The best investment of One Dollar you ever made. 


ROWLAND & IVES, rirrm sve ex New York City 


FIFTH AVE. & 26th ST., 
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In using advertisements see page 6 
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« Modernize = 
Your Electric 
bey mcm Cer ly coy 


Put yourself in the picture. You will at 

once appreciate the delightful convenience of 

being able to turn electric current on or off the 

toaster or electric iron by merely pressing a button located at 
your finger tips. Through the use of the 


on the cords of all your electric appliances you will find a new 
joy in the use of electric service. No stretching up to a lamp 
socket to turn the current on or off; the “Seventy-Fifty” 
Switch is always right before you within easy reach, and the 
light and dark buttons tell you at once whether the current is 
on or off—a feature that eliminates over-heating of appliances 
and burning out of sockets. 


Take the cords of your toaster, iron and table stove to 
your dealer. He will put on ‘‘Seventy-Fifty” Switches 
in a few minutes. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 65 cents to cover cost of 
each switch and mailing. Write 
for Booklet, ‘‘Push the Button’”’ 
free on request. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Dept. K, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wor.d’s Largest Manufacturers of Electrical 
Controlling Apparatus 





“Youll need less of 
Meats & Vegetables 
if you say Runkels 


® pice Half a Million thoughtful housewives find in RUNKEL’S a 


pleasant way to help conserve the Nation's foods. Serve a little 
less of meats and vegetables, but add a cup or two of RUNKEL’S 
Cocoa. You'll find your meal goes just as far—and costs you less, besides. 


Enter the RUNKEL Housewives’ Contest — $100 Cash, First Prize 
53 additional Cash Prizes. Write today! 


* RUNKEL BROS., Inc., 415 West 30th Street, New York 


6a | : 
“Runkel’s 
THE COCOA with that “chocolaty'taste 


October Good Housekeeping 


The Fortuna’s Daughters pin is 14 karat 
gold set with a genuine diamond. It is 
given entirely free of charge to those who 
become full-fledged members of the club 


Fortuna’s Daughters 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


to gold. Everybody knows the story 
of the man _ whose fingers turned 
everything into gold that he touched. 

The magic thing about this money-making 
is that the more people who know about it, the 
more money is made. When _ Fortuna’s 
Daughters share the secret with other girls, 
they do not lose anything themselves, but only 
add to the prosperity of those they tell. So 
they are willing to tell you, too, how to make 
money in the club work. 


First, Join the Club 


Of course, the first thing you do is to join the 
| club. The way to join the club is to address 
| a letter at once to Alice Walton, the club secre- 
tary, asking for information about the mem- 
bership. It doesn’t cost you anything at all to 
join, and you need not even send return postage 
when you write. 
The Gift of Welcome 

The first thing that happens to you after you 
join Fortuna’s Daughters is that you receive 
a “Gift of Welcome” to the club. This Gift of 
Welcome is a lovely box of correspondence- 
cards with your own initial embossed on each 
card in rich gold. It is sent to you entirely free 
| of charge, and as a token of the enthusiasm 
with which the members of this money-making 
club welcome you among their number. 


The Diamond Pin 

Then, after you have received the gift of 
welcome and have worked in the club for a 
little while, you are a full-fledged working 
member, and as a symbol of your success, the 
| club sends you its emblem. This emblem is 
also given to you free of charge. It is the dia- 
mond pin you see pictured at the top of this 
page. The pin is of beautiful 14 karat gold, in 
the shape of a horn of plenty. And the set isa 
| sparkling diamond! The diamond is genuine. 
; and makes the pin one of which any girl may 

| be genuinely proud. . 





| By to gold. Eve Fortuna touches turns 





| 

| 

You Can Begin Now 

| It doesn’t’ cost you one cent to begin the 

| club work, neither do you have to have any 

| business experience. All that is necessary are 

| the letters of instruction which you will receive 

| as soon as I hear from you. With these in- 

| structions, many of the club members have 

| made several dollars the very day they re- 

| ceived my first letter. There is really no limit 
to the amount of money a member can make, 
as some of the girls are now receiving several 
hundred dollars a month in salary checks. In 
fact, the sum you make depends only upon the 
time and interest you put into the work; you 
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can be content with making a few dollars a 
month, or, if you have more time, you can 
increase your salary checks to several times as 
much a month. : 
Awaiting your letters with a very real inter- 
est, Iam sincerely yours for making money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City. 


Consider the Banana 
(Continued from page 79) 
the gastric-juice and pass into the intestinal 
tract have been published by numerous in- 
vestigators. The following has stood the test 


of time: 


{verage time Average time 


of digestion of digestion 
Foods Hrs. Min. Foods Hrs. Min. 
Oatmeal 3 5 Vegetable mar- 
Beans 2 30 row ¥ I 45 
Cabbage 4 30 Roast beef 3 20 
Onions 2 5 Apples 2 30 
Green peas 2 35 Nuts 4 rn) 
Boiled potatoes 3 30 Oranges 2 45 
Tomatoes 2 5 Plums — 
Turnips 4 o Ripe bananas I 45 


This table shows that of all these common 
vegetables and fruits the banana is the most 
readily digested. This is explainable by the 
fact that during the process of mastication, 
the carbohydrate is largely transformed in the 
mouth into assimilable sugar. The further 
process of transformation in the stomach 
requires but a relatively short time. When a 
meal of roast beef and potatoes is eaten, it 
requires approximately three and one-half 
hours for the digestive changes of the mouth 
and stomach to také place. A ripe banana 
would be digested and ready for transfer to 
the small intestine in half that tine. 

Another illusion regarding the banana is the 
idea that because bananas have to be picked 
green for shipment they are less palatable and 
less digestible when eaten away from the 
tropics. The truth of the matter is that even 
in the tropics the banana is picked when green 
and allowed to ripen under proper conditions 
away from the parent stem. The reason for 
this isa very practical one. When a bunch of 
bananas is allowed to ripen on the tree, the 
skin of the banana is inclined to split with the 
heat of the sun and then insects attack the 
fruit. It also becomes flat in taste. To avoid 
this, it is removed when green, just as is the 
fruit which is shipped to this country, and its 
flavor is no better than that of the exported 
fruit. The thick stalk in the middle of the 
bunch of bananas contains a milky sap from 
which the bananas continue to be fed for a 
time when removed from the trée. Like some 
other fruits, notably the Seckel pear, the 
banana is all the better for its timely removal 
from the parent stem. 

An important fact to be remembered, how- 
ever, is that if bananas are chilled to any extent 
before they are ripe, the ripening process is 
permanently arrested, and the starch of the 
pulp is never properly converted into sugar. 
Such bananas will remain flavorless, no matter 
how long they are kept. In winter, it requires 
considerable care to prevent the fruit being 
chilled after it is unloaded at the docks and 
hauled to the commission merchant or retail 
dealers. The temperature at which bananas 
keep best should never be lower than about 
60°F. If they are exposed for sale during cold 
weather in unheated green-grocery or butcher 
shops they are permanently injured. This 
accounts, in part, for the fact that during the 
Winter our bananas are so much more likely 
to be inferior in flavor and sweetness to the 
ones we buy in summer, although climatic 
conditions in the tropics are also partly re- 
sponsible. If exposed to severe cold the fruit 
may have a pale green or sickly yellow hue. 
Such fruit is not fit to be eaten uncooked. 
Cold will also darken the skin of bananas. 
As darkened skin is also the sign of the ripe 
banana, care should be taken to distinguish the 
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Make every move count 


Do your cleaning the easy way, the quick 
way, the thorough way. Use the right tools— 
brushes made forthe special work you are doing. 
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No. 103 Fuller Friction 
Shower Bath—a com- 
bination of shower, 
scrub and friction bath 
insuring an exhilarating 
glow. Little jets of water 
spout from tube in cen- 
tre of brush. Fits any 
faucet. Postpaid $3.50. 


work, 


Delivery prepaid. 


dealing with 


tive in any way. 
‘ 


No. 71 Fuller Improved 
Bath Tub Brush, a 
Tampico fibre brush 
curved to fit the tub. 


78 Union Street, 


Rock Island, Ill. 


Long handle saves 
bending. Postpaid 50 
cents. 


me 





Write us and we will send a salesman to show 
you how cleverly these novel brushes do their 
Order, only if you care to. 
prefer, order from our catalogue (see coupon). 


Watch for the guarantee 


Our trademark(shown above) on the handle 
of every brush is your guarantee that you are 
a Fuller Salesman who will re- 
fund your money if you find the brush defec- 


FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 7 


Distribution stations in 
Toledo, O. Oakland, Cal. 


Specialty salesmen do well selling 
Fuller Brushes 


Mark 


Sanitary ™:"" Br ushes 


are based on the idea that only clean brushes will clean. 
They are wire-backed, with nothing to hold the dirt, 
and can be thoroughly and easily cleaned with hot 
water without injury after each us- 

ing. Bristles are set to pick up the 

dirt instead of rubbing it in. 


Or, if you 





No 10 Fuller Wonder 
Mop, chemically treat- 


ed to hold the dust. 
After the sidein use has 
absorbed all the. dirt 
A = hold, reverse 
the head and you 

have a practically 4 
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fresh mop. Post- 
paid $1.50. wo Fuller 


Brush 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pd your booklet. 
A Name 
Py hoot 


y ss oer Salesmen please c 


ere. 


NICHT 
LAMPS 


* Try a Glow Night Lamp in the hall or the bathroom for a month—and you will 


be surprised at the saving in your electricity or gas bill. 


The Glow Lamp is 


odorless, smokeless and safe; it makes the cheapest means of lighting —kerosene 


—artistic and practical. 


One filling burns all ni 
The two lamps illustrated $2.00 delivered. 


ght for one week. Be, 
Money back if not satisfied. 


(200 hours of light for one cent) 


H. G. McFaddin & Co., 34 Warren St., New York 
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No. $325-S Percolator. 
Capacity 5 cups. Silver 
Plated. Valve Type. 
Percolates from cold 
water within one min- 
ute after being placed 
on hot stove. Makes 
perfect coffee in fifteen 
minutes. 


“Royal — Rochester” 
SILVERWARE 


This Percolator not only adds to the table service 
but it makes better cotfee and soon returns its 
cost in the coffee saved. A happy combination 
of art, utility, and economy is characteristic of 


“eé ” . 

Royal-Rochester” Silverware. 

Give us the name of your jeweler and we will jladly 
send him one of these for your inspection and approval. 


Rochester Stamping Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Showrooms 200 Fifth Avenue 


In using advertisements see 



























Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me 
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(Cookies 


HE lightest of 

cakes, the most 
toothsome of cookies, 
the smoothest of cus- 
tards—all are far short of 
perfection if they lack the 
rich deliciousness of 











In addition to the noticeable 
betterness of flavor, it is econ- 
omy to use Burnett’s. A little 
goes far, and you don’t risk spoil- 
ing costly flour, butter, eggs, etc. 







Your grocer can supply you 
with Burnett's Vanilla. 






JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 36 India St., Boston, Mass. 











SCIENTIFIC TOYS 
THAT TEACH 


562 educational toys and 
instructive scientific articles 
for children from two to twenty 
years old, are illustrated in our 
special catalog for parents 
Contains invaluable suggest- 
ions on children’s education. 
Sent free. Write for it today. 

EDWARDS SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, 
122 S. Mich, Ave., Dept. G- 10. Chicago 


9 3 
‘Byayson’s Indelible Ink 
It makes a clear mark that will not spread 
or wash out and will protect cotton, linens 
and heavier fabrics from confusion or loss. 
A household necessity for eighty-two years. 
Ready for use with acommon pen. Stationers 
and Druggists sell it in the old-fashioned red and 
yellow wrappers, or it will be sent prepaid for 25c by 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
30 Henshaw Avenue Northampton, Mass. 
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FOOD CONSERVATION EXPERTS EVERY- 
WHERE ARE RECOMMENDING THE USE 
OF ENTIRE WHEAT AS A MATTER OF 
ECONOMY BECAUSE OF THE GREATER 
FOOD VALUE. BLEACHED WHITE FLOURS 
HAVE BEEN DEPRIVED OF MUCH OF THE 
NOURISHMENT CONTAINED IN THE 


WHEAT GRAIN. 
ENTIRE 
WHEAT 


FLOUR 


(with part of the bran re- 
moved) is made of selected 
spring wheat which is particu- 
larly RICH IN GLUTEN and _ phosphate. 
You should use it every day in the year. 

If your grocer cannot supply it, send us his name and 
yours at once for FREE Booklet of special recipes. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla 


Consider the Banung 


two. The remnants of yellow which may be 
left on the skin of a properly ripened banana 
are clear and bright, and there is not the faint. 
est trace of a green color at the ends. The 
chilled banana, on the other hand, presents g 
greenish, unwholesome appearance where it js 
not blackened. 

Since chilling retards the ripening process, 
housekeepers should never keep bananas in the 
refrigerator. It will frequently be found 
necessary to buy unripe yellow bananas from 
the fruiterer and allow them to ripen at home, 
but the housewife must take the same pre- 
cautions against allowing bananas to become 
chilled as she would against allowing oranges 
to become frozen. 

The actual amount of food material produced 
per acre in the cultivation of bananas exceeds 
that of wheat or any other crop. The author- 
ity for this statement are the careful compu- 
tations made by numerous experts. The 
banana is therefore to be considered not as a 
luxury but as a very important staple in the 
food-supply of the world. At the same time, 
its value should not be misrepresented. It 
has been hailed as a highly concentrated food 
and one which contains within itself all the 
necessary food constituents in perfect propor- 
tion. In proof of this assertion, its enthu- 
siasts have pointed to certain states in Brazil 
where the entire population subsists practically 
exclusively on bananas, cooked and uncooked. 
They eat them as fruit, vegetables, and bread, 
make both a coffee substitute and an alcoholi 
drink from them. The people of these sections 
are said to be famous for their physical strength 
and endurance, and their physical prowess is 
attributed to their use of the banana. Asa 
matter of fact, it is perfectly true that the 
banana can be made to serve a great variety 
of uses, but this does not prove that we need 
no other foods. The important fact is that 
the banana offers a rather exceptional food 
when properly combined with other foods. 
It has been noted that in those sections of the 
tropics where the banana is used almost ex- 
clusively as a food, the abdominal development 
of the natives is unusually great, and their 
large abdomens are attributed to the tremen?- 
ous amount of fruit which they must ingest in 


order to obtain sufficient rations. 


| 


The Banana and the Potato 

F our common vegetables, the potato ccm- 

pares most nearly with the banana in the com- 
position and proportion of its food elements. 
About three-fourths of the bulk of each con- 
sists of water. The potato contains slightly 
more protein or muscle-building material and 
the banana contains a little more of the carbo- 
hydrate and fat, or quick energy-producing 
materials. Compared with wheat-flour, it 
takes about four pounds of bananas to furnish 
the equivalent in nutritive value of one pound 
of wheat-flour. 

If we compare the food-value and cost ol 
potatoes and bananas at the present retail 
price, $1.00 a peck and 25 cents to 30 cents a 
dozen, respectively, we shall find that of these 
two substances which are essentially similar 
in their analyses, there is a decided advantage 
in favor of the banana. At present prices 
(April, 1917) when purchasing bananas, one 
cent will buy 65.9 calories on the average, 
while in buying potatoes this sum secures 40.0 
calories—a 40% difference in favor of the 
tropical fruit. 


Nutritive Value of the Banana Compared With 
Other Common Foods 


Banana Potatoes 


Edible Wheat Rolled Edible 

Portion Flour Oat Portion 

Moisture 75.3 12.8 7.7 78.3 

Protein 1.3 10.8 16.7 2.2 

Fat 6 ty a - 

Carbohydrate 22. 74.8 66.2 18.4 
Mineral 

matter 38 I 1.0 
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The banana is not only a higher-power fuel 
for the body, but it is also rich in desirable 
ts, The onion has long been considered a 
yaluable food adjunct because of its mineral 
salts. ‘The banana is even more valuable. 
An analysis made in the laboratory of the 
writer gave the following results: 













Analysis of Banana Ash 








‘tica 2.19% Soda 15.11% 
4 1.82 Potash ite 43-55 
Iron oxid 0.18 Sulfur trioxid 3.26 
Phosphoric acid 7.68 Chlorin 7.23 










Magnesia 6.45 











That is, the ash is largely made up of the base- 
forming salts, the carbonates, phosphates, 
chlorids, and sulfates of potash, soda, and 
magnesia. 


The Banana vs. The Onion 


Bulletin No. 7 of the Bureau of Public 
Health Education of the New York Depart- 
ment of Health says: 

“The onion, like most green vegetables, is of 
value in the diet chiefly for the mineral salts 
which it contains. It is these and not its pro- 
tein that make it a valuable addition to bread 
and meat. Bread and cereals and meat are 
described by the chemist as having an excess of 
acid-forming over base-forming minerals. 
Green vegetables and fruits are of the opposite 
character, having an excess of base-forming | 
minerals. A proper balance of these two 
classes of minerals in the diet is essential to 
health. There is danger at the present time, 
when vegetables are unusually costly, that the 
health of the community may suffer from a 
deficiency of base-forming minerals in the diet. 
It is important, therefore, to call attention to 
the fact that apples, bananas, and oranges, 
which have not greatly advanced in price, may 
be used as substitutes for vegetables. They 
contain the same mineral matters in varying 
proportions. Apples, bananas, and oranges all 
surpass onions in their excess of base-forming 
minerals. On Saturday, February 24, 1917, a 
member of the Home Economics Department 
of Hunter College, investigated the prices of 
fruits and vegetables on the upper east side of 
Manhattan. A few prices, with some other 
facts, are given below: 
























































A MAGIC TOUCH OF TASTINESS 


| Bimmages this piquant, toothsome seasoning has for years 
been served in practically all high-class restaurants and 
clubs the world over, its larger, present-day use is in the 
kitchen of the modern housewife who is finding it a most 
wonderful aid in preparing dishes that are “different.” 
















q Notalone on roasts, steaks, chops, fish, curries, egg and cheese 
dishes, but in gravies, stews, soups and salads, it adds a magic 
touch of tastiness that lends new charm to all home cookery. 










Avg.cost Food units 
per lb. per lb. of 
































ive. cost Percent edible edible se it 
per lb. refuse portion portion = 
Cooking apples §.o. 25 $.05 290 P = = P - 
Bananas a oe oe 460 100 recipes on handy Kitchen Hanger free from Lea & Perrins, 241 West St., New York 
.05 27 -0635 240 
Onions 15 10 1165 (not clear) 220 





It is therefore evident that these fruits are all 
cheaper sources of mineral matter than onions,” 
and it is also clear that on the basis of food 
value, the banana is nearly a third cheaper. 


* LEA& PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 













Old Recipes for Cooking 


HE raw, ripe banana is a delicious, not to 7 
say a convenient form of food. But that is The Secret of Good Cooking 


| 

| 
only one of the ways in which bananas ma  @ lb 
be eaten. A French missionary who visited * .@) urn’s | 
the West Indies two hundred years ago de- . © | 
scribed in detail some of the natives’ favorite |} ; Spices | 
aed cooking the fruit, and those old- “A’ Rod Label Brand 
ashioned recipes are still the favorite ones in . : 
tropical saan “Bananas,” he wrote, “are The A-Colburn Co.. Philadelphia,USA 
baked in their skins if the skins have become eT 


dark, but if not, the skins must first be re- | Tc 

a ; = : | ) 
aeeet Bananas — emnet the grill pe or the Baby Just So Much — 
are then eaten with sugar and the juice of an | ! 
wy Or they may be cooked in a stew- | that cannot No More! 
pan like pears 4 , : ~inne b A personal gift for the friend 
and cl Pe os with water, sugar, cinnamon, oe e nursed who takes pride with her cook- 
I cloves, or lemon, when they assume a ing. With it she can be sure 
eautiful red appearance and have a delightful spouted when Pn Ry 
and delicate taste and smell, very good pour others guess. She will know! 
la poitrine and very nourishing. They are 


Practical also in the handling of 

ee ae - é : ° 2 5 medicines. Comes exquisitely 
sometimes cut into thin slices, dipped into a a eee a at 
batter, and fried as fritters. Or they may be duce our unique, peerless guide to 
preserved like figs and raisins by simply re- 
moving the skin, cutting them lengthwise into 3 ABY 
four, and drying them on a trellis-like stand y) i £06) -D) 
in the sun or in an oven after the bread has B WUE CTAY A) 
been baked [or in one of the dehydrators now 
on the market]. The fruit then becomes 
covered with a white, sugary powder, deposited 








T, PERFECTION NUT CRACKER 


| Cracks pecans and all other nuts—no matter how hard- 






shelled—so meats come out 





perfectly, without crushing. 
Simple, light and strong. Easy 
and quick to work. A house-| 
hold necessity. Mode! shown 
$1.00; Nickel Plated Hand 
Nut Cracker,75c; Nut Cracker | 
and Bowl Combination, $3.50 
—all postpaid. Agents wanted 
PERFECTION NUT CRACKER CO. | 
Rox 127-B Waco, Texas | 








































gift buying, the 1917-18 Pohlson 
Year Book for Thoughtful Givers. 
1000 novelties. New things to 
delight you beyond your fondest 
expectations. Write for this 
book—sent alone 6c in stamps. 


Pohlson Gift Shops 
15 Bank Building Pawtucket, R. I. 








In using advertisements see page 6 











































©No.135—"A Midsummer urse on the battlefields of Europe 





We guarantee all deliveries in perfect condition. 








~ Serve and Conserve- 


This is the order of the day! But in conserving foodstuffs 
don’t neglect the health and strength of your family. And 
don’t forget that half the benefit they derive from their 


food comes from eating the nourishing things they like. 


Now, everyone likes pancakes, milk, prepared in such a way 
and anyone who cares for ordi- as to retain every particle of 
nary pancakes, likes even better nourishment. 


pancakes made of In using TECO all that you have 
to dois to mix the flour with water 
ee and bake—not another thing. In 
2 minutes you will have the most 


sELF-RISING delicious and easily-digested pan- 
PANCAKE FLOUR «akes your family ever ate. 


Teco isa combination of wheat, 7'£CO meets the Government's, Dr. 
corn and other cereals, mixed Wiley’s and the Westfield Pure 
with powdered malted butter- Food Standards. 


We would like to send 
you a free copy of the 


. new TECONOMY 
ik BUTTERMILK BOOK 
Do by Mrs. Ida C. Bailey 


Allen. Write for it. 





naied due Buttermitk 


“semen it’s in the Flour 


If your grocer hasn’t Teco, send us 12 cents in stamps (I5¢ 
west of Rockies) and a package will be sent you post paid. 


The Ekenberg Co., 304 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. . 2 





CA ROT ean OTE D 
One of the Most Popular 
Artists in America is 


HARRISON FISHER 
Why, You Ask? 


Because he has the seeing eye, 
coupled with a trained hand and a 
marvelous color-sense and can make 
a beautiful girl look beautiful to the 
majority of people. 

Look at Harrison Fisher’s com- 
posite picture of the American girl, 
and you will see in a flash the qual- 
ities that have made her alike the 
honored guests of kings and the best i sa" S es Mendy” 
Reverie” today. 

Ail the latest Harrison Fisher pictures can be obtained from us. 
All 11 x 14 in., in full color—without lettering or printing 
Price, 20 CENTS EACH, Postpaid 


FRE Our new large catalog, size 7 x 10 in., containing over 100 gos in miniature, will be 
sent FREE on receipt of request. (Enclose stamp with each request for mailing.) 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRINT DEPARTMENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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If outside of the United States, please send 10 cents for registration. 








Consider the Banang 


from its own juices, and in this condition it wil] 


| keep for years.” The dried bananas thus 


described by the good Pére, have recent! ly been 


| put on the market and are very popular in 
England under the name of “‘banana-figs.” 


For use as a vegetable, in the ways just men- 
tioned, it is best to use fruit which is not fully 
ripe, as the starch content is then greatest and 
the sugars less. But for desserts and fo: eating 
in the. natural state the rich, sugary fruit js 
more acceptable. 

The idea is current that in tropical countries 
the banana is frequently found growing wild 
in jungles. This is not the case, for the 
banana, as we know it, is perhaps the oldest of 
all cultivated fruits and the wild specimens 
sometimes found have little pulp and are not 


| eatable. The banana is cultivated on great 


banana plantations for exportation, sometimes 


| by the thousands of acres. The banana “tree” 


is not really a tree at all, but belongs to the 
herbacious plants, such as corn and the grasses, 
Each banana-stalk sends up a central shoot at 


| the tip of which the bud is held. This bud 
| bends over and gradually unfolds, exposing the 
| “hands” of young bananas, each with its 


flower. As the bananas ripen, they grow 
heavier, and the bunch droops downward. 


| Under cultivation the green bunches are care- 
| fully cut off when the bananas have attained the 
| proper size and are shipped at once. During 


the maturing process the central milky stalk, 


| from which the bananas are fed, shrivels up 
| and becomes dark and blackened. After the 
| bunch of bananas has been removed from the 
; parent stem, the banana “tree” is cut down, 
| but succeeding shoots from the same root keep 


up the fruit-supply. When the bananas arrive 
in the northern ports on the banana ships, 
the bunches are carefully graded. Those 
which are ripest are sold to the push-cart trade; 
those next ripest used in nearby cities; and 
the greenest shipped to cities far inland or far 
north. As a result, there is hardly a village 
or hamlet in the country where bananas are 
not sold, at least during the warm season, 
when there is little danger of spoilage by cbill- 
ing. 
Bananas as an Every-Day Food 

At a time when we are facing a general 

shortage of cereal and other carbohydrate 
food we may turn to the banana as one im- 


portant aid to the solution of our food difii- 
culties. The fact that bananas may be 


| obtained in abundance throughout the year: 


that they may be shipped for long distances 
under suitable conditions without being im- 


| paired in any way; that they may be used 


either as a fruit or a vegetable, cooked or raw, 
in their normal form or dried or powdered, 
shows clearly that in this remarkable fruit 
we have a valuable adjunct to our diet. Used 
in connection with dried beans or peas or with 
dairy products, such as milk and cheese or 
with lean meat, they serve to secure a properly 
balanced ration. Bananas are practically the 
only food which has not shown a marked 
increase in price during the last two years. 
Today they compare favorably with any food 
upon® the market as regards calory costs. 
Everything points to increased popularity for 
the banana, not merely as the ‘poor man’s 
fruit,” as it has sometimes been called, but as 
a staple universal food. 
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FOOD = 

3 ‘ 

3 BS Se 

x C 

hr. mip 

Bananas 300 145 5 eta 300 
Beans, fresh Lima 255 ) 3.53 141 
Onions 205 3 30 5 3.90 138 
Potatoes, Irish 295 230 8 2.71 185 
Potatoes, sweet 460 10 2.18 230 
Apples 220 1 30 5 33 215 
Milk, whole 310 315 5.5 1.77 282 
Bread, white 680 3 30 6 376 
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Banana and Nut Salad 1000 Calories , 
Cut bananas in halves lengthwise and cross- | 

wise, or in the shapes of croquets, as preferred. 

Roll either in mayonnaise or boiled salad-dres- 


tHad 


m it will 















































































































































































aS thus 
tly been sing. Place on a bed of heart lettuce and 
vular in sprinkle generously with chopped walnuts or 
la-figs,” peanuts. 
t men- 
ot fully Baked Bananas de Luxe 616 Calories ea 
est and 6 bananas : 1 cupful water att 
t eating Juice 14 lemon i ae 
Turt Js Peel the bananas and scrape off any adhering | 
—: skin. Place in a casserole, add water and 
untries lemon-juice, and bake in a slow oven two to 
ng w 
‘or . ‘ three hours. 
: the Mrs. Charle Boyden, ‘‘Summer Rest"’ Cottage, 
Idest of Madison, Conn. 
‘clmens 
: re not Banana Pickle 3710 Calories 
ores a 
| great 1 dozen bananas ' 14 teaspoonful ground 
1etimes 2 pounds Bermuda onions ginger 
“tree” % cupfuls molasses 1 pound dates 
to the % pint water I pint bien = | tlepi | 
ace 1 teaspoonful salt I teaspoonful allspice 
sTasses, 
hoot at Cut bananas, dates, and onions into small 
lis bud pieces, add spi es, vinegar, water, and mo- | 
ing the lasses, mix well together; turn into a large 
ith its stone jar or crock, bake in a slow oven till a G Jui 
grow rich brown, seal in jars while hot. Knox rape Juice Sponge 
nward. Urs. G. F. Clark, Vancouver, B. C. _ Soak | envelope of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one pint of grape juice 10 minutes, then heat 
e care- in double boiler until gelatine has dissolved, add 2 cup granulated sugar and juice of one lemon 
+ (if you use the Knox Acidulated Package take 2 envelope of Lemon flavoring found therein 
1€ the Banana Butter 1653 Calories instead ot using juice of a lemon). Strain into a bowl, allow to cool, stirring occasionally. 
During 2 Ave igs | When mixture begins to thicken beat with a wire spoon until frothy, add whites of two eggs 
stalk. 4 mpe banar aS 2 ablespoontu:s butter that have been beaten to a very stiff froth. Turn into a mold first dipped ans cold wallet and 
Br: ? 1 cupful white sugar Grated rind and juice of 1 chill. Remove from mold and serve plain or with a custard sauce made from the yolks of the 
els up 2 eggs temon 2 eggs, or serve with whipped cream. 
er the . < : : . ‘ 
mm the Mash bananas and beat to a pulp with a O better appreciate the tang of luscious grapes combine their 
pte fork, add butter, sugar, lemon, and the eggs juice with KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE into a Grape 
¢ haus well beaten, put all together in a smooth Juice Sponge—then you will have created a dessert that looks and 
a granite pan, and cook until as thick as custard, tastes so good that the most weary appetite will be satisfied. 
shi a stirring constantly. Seal in an airtight jar; This is one of our exquisite Desserts that even the after- 
Those it will keep for some time in a cold place. thought of which “makes your mouth water.” 
take Use as a filling for cakes and pastries. 
e; : 
Mrs. G. F. Clark, 129 21st Ave., W., Vancouver, B.C. * \ Ql \ any Ks 
and Ws . AArorAlas ‘ JV M. 
Py President 
or far 7 , a FREE 
village Bananas Baked in Lemon-Juice 1060 Calories Ve a DLO ED J 
ac «teen thor want 1 14 cupful sugar SLLATAN Ee R B k 
as are j large bs it in 44 cupful sugar | 4 ecipe oo 
eason halves 16 cupful lemon-juice 
bere J 2 large oranges ee > 
- chill- g ‘ : containing recipes for 
Put the bananas ina baking-dish. Remove Desserts, Salads, Pud- 
the thin skin from the sections of orange and dings, Ices and Can- 
put these on top of the bananas (any juice from dies sent free for your 
oneral the orange may be mixed with the lemon-juice) ; grocer’s name. If you 
-drate sift the sugar over the bananas and orange. have never used Knox 
e im- Add Jemon-juice and bake slowly for three- Gelatine, enclose 4c 
difi:- quarters of an hour. Serve hot or cold. It is in stamps for enough 
y be especially good with cold meats. to make a Dessert or 
year; Mrs. F. P. Vickery, 1455 Underciiff Ave., N. VY. C. Salad. 
ances CHAS. B. KNOX 
x im- Banana Pie 2350 Calories s L WO GELATINE CO., Inc. oacime aie 
ty ; — PACKED BY i 
used 3 bananas 1 cupful flour CHARLES B. KNOX CO. fs deerenhogg’ ig SN. hegre ce wes, eee ie 
r raw, I cupful sugar 34 cupful boiling water at Gein cuca Le ohnstown, N. I. ‘ NET WEIGHT ONE OUNCE 
leoed I tablespoonfu!l butter 14 teaspoonful vanilla casein 
erec ’ ? 7S 71. ry ac , | 
fruit 2 eggs Flaky pastry | 
Used Bake a shell of the pastry. In the meantime : 99 
2 : ’ : ‘ TO HANDCOLOR 
with cream together the sugar and butter, beat in Home-Making as a Profession — yom nay re iniie. alae 
; the egg-yolks : é > ili rate 8s ss ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 200 beautiful designs in birthdays, tally, place 
se or ; Ap yolks and flour, add the boiling water, Is & 190-pm 3, henthed —it's FREE. Home | _.cds, new 1917 Xmas aumbere. Send for our illue- 
perly and cook, stirring constantly until thickened. | > i cad eae beans. trated catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages.’ Free. 
y the When the cream is cool, add the vanilla, slice | gm. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. | Little Art Shop, Inc., 1309 F. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
irked the bananas, put a layer in the pagtry-shell, | —_——_—_. 
eats. spread with a layer cf the cream, lay on an- WE WILL GIVE MATS 
food other of bananas, and top witk cream. Whip : ‘ NCHE ° . . 
eo eee ee : : FC) SIX LU Magic Cleaning with 
costs. le egg-whites with two tablespoonfuls of ( 
y for sugar until fluffy and dry, spread over the pie, \ E a the MYSTIC MIT 
nan’s and bake until a delicate brown. Those who f | RUB with the Mystic Mit 
ut as do not like very sweet desserts will find that a VERY house- and Frestol — burnt 
= pe ~ ° e ° rife has use f food, encruste ough, grease or 
three-quarter cupful ot sugar 1s ample. | ae are oa. iis ifack tnstenthy Sisap ofa 
VU Katie Sullinn Ln Yh? , Sai , > papas oy Be Ve from pots, pans, griddles. brvilers 
. ss Rate Sullivan, 605 W. 184th Street, N.Y. ( *... - ‘ wot — pm and all other kitchen utensils. 
= ( Zen abs ely ec 
4 ‘ | to every purchaser of , *« MYS TI IC MIT 
= Orange-Pecan Salad 1500 Calories ¥ 
© otinene re Greatest Discovery Since Soap 
32 ss = ta et ce Ends soaking ov | 
at < Orange ’ : French dressing Mode i Aral = 
tu *2 Cuptul pecan-meats | — i Ammonia, Saves 
= >. ee ae , Don’t risk mishaps to that ee 
Se ' or the skin from banana, cut in quarters fine table of yours. Carey Oak lee ik cae — 
5 ngthwise and again crosswise j can- Asbestos Table Mats cost } washing. Lasts for months 
O Z “age net ind gain crosswise, rol] in pecan little yet insure your table a Se’ alt in the Wlonty 
+06 i; ats linely chopped. Peel oranges, cut in against damage from heat | giles Weave. 
Ss Ss Crocewice sme ¢ s w lic . If + F ‘ grocer’s, 
141 Ices crosswise, insert a cube of banana in TT ee does not usted dame eae 
138 center of each slice. Arrange on a bed of | sell Carey mats accept no seas dee etn 
185 lettuce? < orinkle ov <_s ¢ | other. Send us his name } a S page: 1 we will mail you 
— c S| inkle over remainder of pecans and |} and we will see that you TM, Mit a , 
mi ‘rench dressing. This will make eight por- | are supplied. : vasa e Mystic MitCo., Ine, 
213 ° 5 d = | : ~*~ ; 
282 tions. SDS POT | Tl Tie PHILP CAREY CO. 8645 Wayne Ave, CINCINNATI, OMA | Sy fy 2408 Main St.,Orange.N.J. 
6 | 





Mrs. Ian M wen, 333 East Park St., Stockton, Cal. } 
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Housewives 


Answer This 


\ What Is the Weight of a 5-lb Roast 
When Ready to Serve on Your Table? 


Cooked in the ordinary way a 5-lb roast loses from 
one-half to one and one-half pounds because of 
evaporation. With the scientifically designed 


[DEAL,* JOMESTIC SCEN(E 


FIRELESS COOKSTOVES 


there is no evaporation. Foods after cooking weigh practically the same 
as before because the Water-Seal Top holds in the “cooking heat”, and 
the Heat-Conserving Valve allows only surplus steam and waste matter 
to escape, retaining and preserving the nutriment. 


Why pay for five pounds of meat and serve only three and one-half 
or four pounds? Use an “‘Ideal’’ or “Domestic Science’’ Fireless Cook- 
stove and get all th= value of the meats and other foods. 

You should demand an “Ideal” or “Domestic Science” Fireless 
Cookstove. They ars the finest quality and superior in all points of 
construction. 


Thick Pure Aluminum Used Throughout 


The strata-laid insulation imprisons the heat, resisting and 
repelling outside atmospheric influences. Heavier and thicker 
aluminum is used than in ordinary makes, The cooking 
compaitments are absolutely seamless therefore more sani- “Cooking 
tary and durable. ae 

The “Ideal” has a solid oak cabinet treated by our special Joy” ! 
vulcanized process which adds efficiency and long life. The 
“Domestic Science’’ has a steel cabinet with handsome 
enamel finish. 

With proper care either will last a life:ime. 

{f your dealer cannot supply you send us his 


name and we will mail you an interesting book 
— ‘The President’s Story.”’ 


» The Toledo Cooker Co. 


Dept. 17, Toledo, Ohio. 
Makers of the famous ‘Ideal’ Aluminum Ware 


Save a Pair 

















Mothers! aretestorYourchild , 








of Hands— 


A capital device is the 

Cricket Yarn Winder; a 

saver of hands, timeand 

‘ patience. Self-adjust- 
tain finish $1.75 practica}, serviceable, compact 
postpaid. ing. At your dealer’s or direct 


a —— 
a) 
y 2 for carry 
ee Miss Lord’s Craft Shop, 
gi wooden arms 
to you I'll lend, 
Pe And wind your wools, . 


and be your friend 








‘A breath from the North Woods.” 

_ The fragrance of the pines is condensed 
in Pine Incense. It fills your house with 
the aroma of the Big Woods. Once use 
it and you will always desire it. 
THE ONLY AMERICAN INCENSE 

Pine Incense quickly clears any room 
of disagreeable odors. It is packed with 
holder in an attractive gift box, at the 
priceof - - - - - - «- 

i. your dealer hasn’t it, send 
us his name with order. 
DEALERS; Stock this fast-sell POST PAID 
ingspecialty. Get our li'wral tr — 
terms on quantity orders 


LOUIS LUCAS €0,, Inc. 
9 Fairmont St. Jamestown, N. 
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DOS em nT 
oe 


The ‘‘little tots” fairly love them ‘cause they’re 
so comfy—and snug asa buginarug. Made of 
excellent quality flannelette and cut full size so 
there’s no binding or discomfort. 
WRITE TODAY for our booklet which shows 
all the styles, patterns, etc., or order now stating 
age wanted, and name of nearest dealer. 

Ages 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 years, $ .75 

Ages 7, 8, 9, 10 years, 1.00 

Ages 11, 12, 13, 14 years, 1.25 
Jones Bros. Garment Co., 346 Main St, Duubque, lowa 


Carry Your Keys 
Comfortably and Securely 


-in the Kellogg Key Kase. It hasa 
separate spring for every key—or# 
two keys may be carried on each 
spring. The ke ie flat—prevent- 
ing tearing of linings in handbag 
or pocket. A serviceable gift 
Men’s size (A-358) in real pig 
skin, 6 springs Postpaid 50c 
Women's size (A-355) in 
genuine morocco, four 
springs . . . Postpaid 50c 

Send for Free Gift Guide of 
Leather Novelties. 


Robert W. Kellogg 


1425 Longmeadow St. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Russia’s Women Warriors 


(Continued from page 23 


| The policeman fell dead, the other policemen 
fired back—the Revolution was on! 

The Russian woman had brought i: on, and 
now with conspicuous courage she bore her 
part in it. Beyond all doubt she is a good sort. 
she bas character, resolution, and grit, no 
end. Courage is her middle name. There 
was hot fighting that day up and down the 
Nevsky Prospekt at that big red arch lead. 
ing into the square of the Winter Palace 
in the Liteinia, in other streets. The police 
knew their game; as before, they got upon the 
house-tops with their machine-guns. Soldiers 
and armed revolutionists fired at them from 
the streets below. 

Where did they get their guns—the sud- 
denly made citizens? The soldiers, I know. 

| helped them to some, but the surplusage must 
| have come out of subcellars, from behind old 
attic beams, out of carefully covered holes in the 
| wall, where even the always watching, sneak- 
ing, stealthily creeping police agents could 
never find them; and now they were brought 
out by the women that had cleverly hidden 
them away. Women appeared everywhere in 
that fighting, Joans of Arc, unheralded and 
unsung. Women urged the men on, exposed 
themselves recklessly to the streams of bullets 
from the machine-guns, helped to build and 
defend the barricades. The stories of the eye- 
witnesses always include something about a 
woman that snatched a gun from a hesitating 

| citizen and about that other, so active on the 

| firing-line the soldiers saluted and called her 
“Comrade Captain.” 

The fight went on for hours. In the after- 
noon it began to go against the blackcoats. 
Soldiers tired of pot-shooting from the streets 
and got to the house-tops, where they drove 
the police from building to building. Some- 

| times they would corner a group and pitch 
them into the streets, living or dead. The 
people below would seize them and throw them 
into the canals, until the ice there was black 
with their bodies. 


Not Revenge—Merely Justice 


RETRIBUTION for generations of hideous 
wrong. Probably no men upon this earth 
| were ever so hated or so well deserved to be. 
They were the prize, pet, and selected _black- 
| guards of the world, sifted with care for every 
quality that makes manhood sick with loath- 
ing. They licked the boots of.place or author- 
| ity, and upon weakness, misfortune, or revolt 
vented a horrifying cruelty. If even the 
| gentlest woman was that day unmoved by 
| their fate, you will understand why. Revenge 
is utterly alien to the Russian character, but to 
execute justice upon the Rus-ian police system 
would be in Russian eyes only a solemn duty. 
This active part the Russian women played 
in the actual Revolution is what any one that 
knew them would have forecasted. From the 
| beginning the women have been the soul and 
chief inspiration of the revolutionary move- 
| ment. In some ways it owes more to them 
than to the men; the women had usually the 
| higher ideal, the greater readiness for sacrifice, 
the more dogged and dauntless persistence. 
| So it will appear when some day this marvel- 
| ous record is made up, but even now whoever 
| has been privileged to talk with the women ot 
| the Revolution feels and knows that this must 
be the truth. 

They had eminent need of all fortitude, for 
nothing, I affirm, was ever known in this world 
that demanded higher qualities of courage 
and capacity. The Revolutionists fought 

' against the full strength of the most powerful 
of all autocracies, the greatest and most ruth- 
less police force, the greatest network of cun- 
ning spies. Few Revolutionists ever felt the 

| luxury of completely trusting anybody. The 
| most fervent and active Czar-haters by their 
| side might be agents of the police; their own 
| brothers and sisters might betray them. 

| In spite of these and a thousand other and 
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incredible obstacles, they managed to carry 
the Revolutionary doctrine from one end of 
their vast country to the other, until millions 
of people that had no part in it knew what it 
meant and secretly endorsed it—all before the 
very eyes, under the very ears of watching, 
jistening spies. It is agreed on all sides that 
the most efficient workers in this furtive propa- 
ganda were the women. Over the washtub 
or the soup-kettle, I suppose, they knew how to 
convey information to other women in ways 
the police could never detect, and at night 
the women that received it whispered it into 
the ears of their husbands. ; 
Men, they say, sometimes became dis- 
couraged; the thing looked so impossible for 
our time, so hopelessly far off. But the wom- 
en kept on and knew not the meaning of 
discouragement. The world has no fair knowl- 
edge of what they went through and probably 
never will have. Hundreds were put to death. 
Thousands were sent to Siberia, a fate that 
made death seem by comparison a thing de- 
lectable. But no hideous Siberia, nor beat- 
ings, chains, the ingenious tortures of human- 
fend jailors, starvation, cold, nor loneliness 
in prison cells, that potent devil to cow stout 
hearts, ever conquered the soul within them. 
Loneliness might kill them. It is recorded that 
scores died of it, but it never chilled their 
faith. As fast as one was hanged or swept 
away to Siberia, another arose to take her 
place and repeat ber deeds. On the day that 
Sophie Perovskaia was hanged for the killing 
of Czar Alexander II., the police brought in 
three women for plotting to kill his successor. 


The Tale of “Mother Catherine” 


HE world marvels at the story of Catherine 

Breshkovskaya, the ‘‘Babushka,” the 
“Mother Catherine,” of the Revolution, but 
when you come to know what the Revolution 
really was she seems only its logical expression. 
Amazing woman—with the sweet face of a 
saint and the soul of a warrior indomitable! 
Where outside of Russia will you find another 
story like hers? 

After years of successful Revolutionary 
propaganda carried on in the subcellar and 
attic manner required of such agents, the police 
got her at last and immured her in the cold 
tomb of Siberia—for life. She did what few of 
their victims ever did; she managed to escape, 
to make her way through a bleak and horrible 
wilderness to safety and finally to the United 
States. Here she had everything that should 
have made her contented; peace, security, the 
undying affection of thousands of friends. 
She put all these aside to thrust her head back 
into the lion’s mouth because the restless 
spirit burning within ber would not let her do 
otherwise. Friends wasted upon her their 
arguments and appeals; she resolutely turned 
back to Russia. Most persons could never un- 
derstand why she should be so indifferent to 
the consequences. She was a Russian woman 
—that tells all. 

She went back to the Revolution. In a few 
weeks some spy detected her. A day or two 
later she was traveling once more to the Sibe- 
rian dungeon from which she had escaped. 
She was happier then than she had been at | 
any time when she was free. She sang songs 
and was glad and warm within. She felt now 
that she was not enjoying security and com- 
fort while others suffered for the cause, that | 
she was bearing her part and taking her share. 
Nothing could be more Russian or more typical 
of the Russian woman. I think I will advise 
you to take note of it. For is not this world 
cestined to hear more of this spirit when the 
New Russia shall get to its feet? 

She went back to Siberia as to her grave, 
assured she would never taste freedom again. 
Ten years later the Russia she suffered for 
suddenly cast off its shackles and stood forth 





free. One of the first orders of the new govern- | 


ment was to release all political prisoners wher- 
ever they might be, and Mother Catherine 
Was returned to the sunlight and free air. 

It was a wonderful day when she came again 
to Petrograd. New Russia regards with 
peculiar reverence all the heroes and heroines 
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Use Carnation Milk 
* in your favorite recipes 


To reduce the richness of Car- 
nation Milk simply add pure 
water. If you use skimmed 
milk for cooking, add more 
water. 

Our new recipe book gives 
over 100 every day and special 
uses. It gives tested recipes for 
making bread, biscuits, pastry; 
for creaming vegetables; for 
making delicious desserts; for 
whipping, etc. Write for a free 
copy to Carnation Milk Pro- 








You always add its quality 
to your cooking and baking. 
Carnation Milk is the only 
milk supply your home needs. 
Use it wherever any recipe 
calls for milk. And added to 
its cleanness, sweetness and 
purity is its known safety. 

Carnation Milk is convenient, 
economical, safe. Buy it of 
your grocer—‘“‘the Carnation 
Milkman.”’ Try it—and let 
your own experience with it 
convince you that it answers ductsCo.,1026Stuart 

the milk question. Bldg.,Seattle,U.S.A. .-> 


Remember—There is less waste -“Stays Sweet” longer. 
Ask your grocer—‘‘the Carnation Milkman”’ 


Carnation | 
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NEW YORK POLYCLINIC 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
341 West 50th Street, New York City 
Two Years’ and four months’ course in Surgical, medical, 
and obstetrical Nursing; leading to registration in New 

York State. Eight hour system. Address 
HELEN G. HILL, B. S., R. N., Principal 


Repid, Dish Washer || BLUEBIRD PACKAGE 


Tocheer the , 





In Colors 


LARGE WAR MAP 26x30 in. 


Complete and authentic. Smallest details of Western battle 
front. Every hamlet indexed, easy tolocate. Battle lines of 
past and present. Inset of Eastern fronts. Postpaid, 50c. 


TRIAD PUB. CO. ,404 Edison Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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quat Jelly 
and deli- 
ciousCitrus 
Jam. In 
white box 


al Kitchen Table Combined 


























60 Days’ FREE Trial — 

> —will wash and dry all your dinner dishes, and dainty 
fine china and fragile glassware—leave them speckless, card post- 
bright and shiny clean—without a chance for any break- aid pps y- 
age or chipping —in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch ar see 60c ‘ * 
the water. Occupies space and takes place of kitchen Two pack- Seas : zs 
table. Let me tell you why I can sell it at such a low price ages for Ee ae 3 SS, 
—on absolute approval, complete satisfaction or your | $1.00. With ° No. 1753 









money back. My Rapid has been tested and approved 
LOW by Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ World, 
New York Tribune and Today’s House- 

PRICE wife Institutes. Write today for new book 
telling everything. Wm.Campbell, President 

Wm. Campbell Co., Box D, Detroit, Mich. 





|your pur- oa 
| chase comes our wonderful 72-page gui-e to 1000 new 
things in Giftdom at timely prices—for all the family and 
all friends. Book alone 6c in stamps. Write for it. 


*| POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 3 Bank Bldg., Pewtucket,R.I. 
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Hy Ne, Dealer ever yo oy 


ou a substitute for | 
WHITTALL RUGS 


—without a reason 


Li ae at DB Bt 
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OU don’t have to buy many good 
rugs in a lifetime, because really 
good rugs naturally wear a long 
time. So, isn’t it strange then, how some 
people can be talked into buying a rug 
that “looks” something like a Whittall, 
just because it costs a few dollars less? 
They forget that the chief quality in a 
rug is Durability, and the trouble is that 


Durability doesn’t showonthe surface. 


That’s why some dealers succeed in get- 
ting the extra profit on the so-called ‘‘just- 
as-good”’ kind. Don’t let glib salesman- 
ship deceive you. Invest your money in 
in a Whittall — the rug that grows old 
gracefully. If you will let Durability and | § 
Beauty be your guiding points, your 
choice must invariably be a Whittall. 
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This Trade Mark is Your Protection and Your Guarantee 






THE MARK OF QUAL 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 
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“Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs’’ is a handsomely illus- 
trated book in colors, which anyone may have by writing 


M. J. Whittall Associates 


153 Brussels St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Russia’s Women Warriors 


ofthe Revolution, but reverences none so 
much” as the “Babushka,” the little. grand- 
mother. Dense crowds filled all the streets she 
passed.” I think they wept as much as they 
cheered: This dear old soul that had endured so 
much and so long for their freedom, the absolute- 
|v featless soul that walked smiling-through the 
most appalling perils—and now come back tolife. 
I aver that a’race producing such women 
and.sueh devotion to ideals must“ have a 
momentous : mission on earth—if. only the 
Prussian’ boot can be kept from -their hopes. 
Mother Catherine, Vera Figner, and that most 
extraordinary figure of all, Marie Spirodonovo 
—J think we may challenge history to produce 
their analogs, and yet these are but types. 
Such women now have the vote in Russia 
and will-have much to say about the shaping 
of the destiny of the new Republic. Maybe 
the reason why America refuses to-believe that 
womati suffrage is achieved in* Russia is be- 


cause?it was achieved’ so easily. Our concep- | 


tion of woman suffrage is a great and precious 
boon that in a few places has been grudgingly 


bestowed after long struggle, and elsewhere may | 


»ossibly. be won by other long struggles—say 
about fourteen hundred years hence. Russia 
had a different view of it. In Russia equality 
and justice for women were looked upon as 
the only normal condition, and the regions 
where women were excluded from public 
affairs were the anomaly—and portent. 


When the country came to elect the dele- | 
gates to the National Council of Workmen’s, | 


Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Delegates, women 
voted on the same terms as men. Nobody 
dreamed of any other arrangement; freedom 
was for all, not for a half of the population. 
Women voted in the remote parts of Russia 
and Siberia, peasant women that until March 


12, 1917; had been regarded by the gracious | 
ruling class as the lowest herd of all the sheep | 


in the imperial fold. And now they came for- 
ward to choose delegates that should hold in 
their hands the lives of the ruling class and the 
destiny of Russia. 


Of Russia? Nay, of all the world! For as | 


the National Council decided, so steered 
Russia; and as Russia steered, so the world’s 
issue was determined. Suppose Russia had 
abandoned the war and made its peace with 


Germany. Who could venture to put a/| 
limit on the consequences? The whole world | 


might have borne the Prussian eagle and adopt- 
ed the. Prussian code. 

Women voted for members of the National 
Council, and five women delegates sat in it. 


The best known of these is Lydia Rabinovitch, | 
aged twenty-four. I heard her speak once on | 
world peace, and if I could judge from the | 
translation whispered into my ear as she went | 


along by one of my Russian friends, it was a 
wonderful speech. Certainly its efiect upon 
the audience was electric. She spoke with 
excellent wit, self-possession, and skill. It is 
a difficult hall to speak in, the place where 
the Council meets, because it is so dispropor- 
tionately long. When I stood on _ the 
platform, it seemed to me the last man 
down there was a mile and a quarter away. 
But even he heard Miss Rabinovitch. 


A Fable of Russian Illiteracy 


USUALLY find that when I try to tell any 

one in this country about the good work of 
the National Council I excite much wonder 
that such things should be in a land of “almost 
universal illiteracy.”” Where, I am asked, for 
instance, could Miss Rabinovitch have learned 
her command of language and her skill to make 
an effective speech? The “almost universal 
illiteracy” delusion dies hard among my 
countrymen, but I do not despair of its passing. 
The fact is that while twenty years ago the 
estimate of eighty percent of illiteracy in Russia 
might have been reasonable it is certainly very 
different now. Education, particularly since 
the Revolution of 1905, has made visible ad- 
vances. With few exceptions, the illiterates 
now are persons more than forty years old. 
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great trouble savers. | 
dust or lint. And they haven’t the trick of slipperiness. Murphy | 
floors are money savers too; they need refinishing so seldom. 











Are you proud of your floors? 


Can you look your floors in the face without a blush? Do they 
add to the orderliness and refinement of your home, or are they a 
thorn in your side? 

Floors repay good treatment. 
Your floors will stop making trouble and become a joy to your 
eyes if you will have them properly refinished. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest” 


covers floors with a beautiful lustrous coating that takes all the wear 
and preserves the natural beauty of the wood. 


Your painteror dealer keepsour house-finishing products including 


Murphy Trans parent Interior Varnish 
Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


Newark 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 






They respond to good varnish. 


Murphy floors are 
A damp cloth or mop keeps them free from 


Murphy Univernish 
Murphy White Enamel 


Send for ‘Beautiful Floors,”’a serious book humorously illustrated 
which contains much you ought to know about floors and varnish. 
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o~ The_Need for Nurses 
Never So Great 
WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a_ week as 
nurses. Send for ‘tHow 
1 Became a Nurse’’—248 
pages with actual experi- 
ences. Spectmen lesson 
pages free. 
Sixteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School | 
of Nursing 
374 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y 







































The Perfect Polish for 


MAHOGANY 


FURNITURE AND ALL VARNISH SURFACES 


»Send.02.. Waxit Mfg. Co. 


2432 University Ave. 
Minneapolis 


In using advertisements see page 0 





A Splendid 
Christmas Gift 


Pair GENUINE MAHOGANY 
STICKS, 414 in. high, pair GENU- 
INE BAYBERRY CANDLES and 
hand-colored GREETING CAKD 
with charmin, sentiment. $1.00. 
Money back if you want it. A re 
fined tasteful gift. 

Our BIG GIFT BOOK pictures 
thousands of splendid gifts some- 
thing to please every body and at right 
prices. Your list of names, and our 
Big Gift Book IS ALL YOU NEED. 
Send forthe book Today — NOW. 
It’s FREE, and IT’S A GREAT BIG 
HELP. 

THE HOLMES CO. 

357 Elmwood 
Providence Rhode Island 































The JEWEL NEW WAY’ 
Combination Range 


* 


r Burns 
Coal, 
Coke, 
Wood 
or Gas 
“BAKES 
BETTER’ 


Loe rnoir stove vO 
— at f 


A Coal Range and Gas Range Built In One 


You can burn coal in winter and gas in summer — you can 
change from one fuel to another at will — you can burn the fuel that 


costs the least and save in fuel bills. 


This wonderful range never fails to bake, regardless of what fuel is used. 
1e gas and coal cooking sections are separate 
It is the most serviceable range you can buy. Leading dealers are selling it. Ask 


operate. 
desired. 
to see it. 


It is easy to 
giving double cooking space if 


Complete information in regard to the Jewel “New Way” Com- 
bination Range will be mailed upon request. 


Write for it today. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


DETROIT 


**The Largest Stove Plant in the World’’ 


aw 


CHICAGO 


* 





PEPE PERFECTION 
Iny Dut 


PERFECTION 


ONLY Radical 


_made on scissors in a century. 
| FRE. 


1.00 PERFECTION Shear Co., 


> 


6 Inch Trimmers 
Ideal home model. Guaranteed. 
At dealer’s or di- & 
rect by mail... 


Ls 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 
Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 


Room 179 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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SHEARS 
SCISSORS 
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SPRING 


Improvement 
Blades can’t wobble. 


Send for “‘The Story of the Magic Spring.” Fasci- 
nating and Instructive. Give dealer’s name. 


‘North Woodbury, Conn. 





FREE! 2iitos “or 

TE CATALOG OF 
M APPAREL 77 
the latest fashion in Dresses, Coats, 
Suits, Skirts, Corsets, for maternity 
wear in as great a variety as other 
firms offer normal women, together 
with equally valuable ‘‘Baby Needs.”” 


EXPECTANT MOTHERS 


Write for it today and learn how to dress fashionably, 
becomingly, and without extra expense, both before 
and after baby'sbirth, in pretty clothes with patented 
adjustments which insure perfect fit and even hang 
at all times without alteration 
These stylish garments conceal the condition, allow 
mothers-to-be to enjoy the normal social life without 
embarrassment 

We prepay all charges; guarantee satisfaction or refund money 
Address Sth Ave. at 38th St. 
neces Lane Bryant * 4:."\on 
Largest Manufacturer of Maternity Apparel tn the World 


Russia’s Women Warriors 


As a rule, the younger generation ca: 
and does, with insatiable avidity. And as for 
Miss Rabinovitch, spare your wonder. She is 
of the university, spéa&gekrench and German 
excellently,-and now, in the odd moments of 
her exciting occupations, is conquering [nglish, 

She does not think it important that she js 
in the National Council and one of its favorite 
speakers. She thinks all that natural and in. 
significant, and the other Russian women think 
so, too. But what she did think was important 
and even astounding was my statement to 
her that the Congress of the United States 
never had a woman member until March of 
this year. Miss Rabinovitch is of the native 
Russian courtesy. She would not indicate 
her incredulity when I told her that, but 1 
think that in her heart she said I was lying, 
She asked me how many women were in the 
United States, how many voted, how long 
women anywhere had possessed the ballot, 
and it was plain that her mind refused to co- 
ordinate the facts in my replies with that 
other fact of one woman in Congress. I think 
I fumbled the explanation of the mystery, but 
I flatter myself it was as good an explanation 
as anybody going could give—unless we want 
to plump out with the truth that politically 
we are still largely in the Lower Silurian.’ ~ 


The Battalions of Death 


UT about these women “Battalions of 
Death.”’ They are no jest, I assure you. 
They have gone to the front to fight. In all 
probability by the time this is printed some 
will have fought, and some will have been 
killed and some wounded. And it was not al- 
together to shame the loafer element among the 
men soldiers that the women enlisted. Many 
women were inspired with a feeling that the 
men had done more than their share in the 
war and the women of Russia had not only a 
right, but a solemn duty to offer their lives next. 
So far the idea is confined to the cities—chiefly 
Petrograd and Moscow. If it should lay hold 
upon the women of the rural regions, you 
might see some results that would exceedingly 
interest you. Also the rest of the world. 

Yet Madame Botchkareva, the command- 
ant of the first women’s battalion that went to 
the front, is a peasant and typical, a serious, 
straight-minded soul, innocent of the tkeatri- 
cal or the bizarre, and quite unaware that she 
has caused the nations to gossip about her. 
She is young, but already a veteran. She 
knows war, she has fought in the ranks. She 
had been married only a year or so when the 
war came and her young husband was called 
to the colors. Then he was killed in action, 
and she felt that her duty was to take his 
place in the ranks. She enlisted in a reserve 
regiment and had three months of training. 
Then she was added to a regiment in active 
service and went into battle. 

She knows it all. She has fought in the 
trenches with the water up to her waist, she 
has charged with the rest of the line, she has 
faced the machine-guns, and stood steady un- 
der the shrapnel. She has been wounded and 
been carried to the hospital and gone back to 
fight. Once the regimental officers of her bat- 
talion were all killed. There was no one to 
lead the troops, and she sprang up and shouted 
to the men to follow her. So they followed 
her and took two trenches. 

She got the St. George’s Cross and Medal 
for this, the highest decoration in the Russian 
army. In her next battle a machine-gunner was 
killed close by, and she jumped in and took 
his place and got another St. George and Medal. 
Only four hundred of her regiment were left 
alive after that action; you can see it was no 
holiday jaunt. 

The survivors were reformed and sent t0 
the Austrian front. In her first battle there 
she was wounded in the arm and shot through 
the body. That cost her six months in the 
hospital. When she returned, it was with 4 
captain’s commission and another St. George 
and Medal. The next time she fought turned 
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A Necessity in Every Home 


Lasts a life time. Mad: of asbestos 
and automatically adjust-d to prevent 
overheating. Fits any lamp _ socket. 
Current costs less than for an ordinary 
lamp. Absolutely safe. 
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Necessary Electrical Device 











LEES 4 
All good electrical devices are convenient, but the Safety 
y Electric Warming Pad is both convenient and necessary. You need it. 
Mf Hitch a Safety Pad to any lamp socket and in a few seconds you have a depend- 
A able heat without water, at constant temperature, for an hour, a day or a week; 






absolutely free from danger of shock, scald or scorch and immediately adjustable 
up or down, by a finger turn of the regulator. It can’t get too hot. 


afehu” 





















| 
Electric Warmin? Pad 
\ The Safety Pad is extremely flexible, soft, comfortable and sanitary: it is light, 

\ dependable, durable. It weighs only twelve ounces. It stays where you want it. 

\ You can tie it around a joint, or apply it to any spot that needs constant, comforting, # 
\\ regulatable heat. Nothing complicated; anybody can use it. } 
\\ Always ready for use. Choice of six attractive colors, in beautiful eiderdown, or cretonne. 

CA fae, , : , - ; : be 
Vey Covers removable for cleansing. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, physicians, 







nurses, hospitals, and thousands of satisfied -users. Price $7.00 at drug, 
electric, hardware and department stores and Lighting Companies, 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 





























Scientific Products Company 


Largest manufacturers of Electric Warming Pads in the World. ad 

























204 SINCLAIR BUILDING STEUBENVILLE, OHIO > 
——— Reliable dealers wanted. = Send us your 
See dealer’s name and we 
. will mail you descriptive 


folder. Full factory guaranty on 
every Safety Pad. 
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The Hoover is GUARANTEED °° s9'3)) 9.7%. 


hair, etc.. no matter how tightly they CLING; (2) to dislodge ALL 
the deep-down, ground-in, caked-in mud, sand and grit; (3) to rais 
crushed nap to proper position: (4) to restore original brightness and (5) PRO- 
LONG the 2 L IFE of floor covering— IN ADDITION TO doing what others do 
iz.: (6) withdrawing surface litter and dirt by air suction. . 
(Signed) The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 


I Shakes. Sweeps 
and Suction Cleans! 


Only the HOOVER ELECTRIC SUCTION SWEEPER 
has a soft-hair brush run at fast speed by the electric motor. 
Gently (and without injury to the most delicate rug) it vibrates the 
floor covering over an AIR CUSHION. Deeply-imbedded grit is 
loosened and shaken to the top. 


The brush also sweeps the nap thor- 1 machine 
oughly free of clinging lint, threads, which shakes, thoroughly 
hairs, etc. This : 
gether with ALL surface dirt—is con- 
stantly draw 7 Lah by powerful tl 
into a dust-tight bag 


§ , sweeps and 
dislodged dirt—to suction cleans rugs and carpets. Thus 
are not merely sur- 
face-cleaned. They are THOR- 
OUGHLY CLEANED, bottom to 
pri S hed ic ie oe top! You can’t beat 
sweepers get only the top Jike- ‘ : 
wise, air suction alone get ~ le more. ee Ho 
shaking and thorough Gl AR \N'I EI 
ping will release ALL the trodden- 2W? #oors: 
in and clinging dirt and bring it to the (Attachment 
top. THEN—and only then—will furniture, draperi 


as ea y . ] a ae 
suction draw it off. are also turnished 


vour floor covering 


Br oomso a r 
one particle ol 
| 


-cleaned rug. We 


Only vigorous 


Fill out coupon below for interesting booklet and name of 
nearest store where you can see the Hoover demonstrated. 


£ 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Box 17, NEW BERLIN, OHIO 


Brush rapidly revolves in 
suction opening. Wheels 
hold machine above car- 
pet. Note air space be- 
tween carpet and floor. 
This CUSHIONS the car- 
pet whilethe brush bristles 
sweep deep into the nap. 


WOTE RUG VIBRATING 
OVER 


Carpet drawn up by suc- 
tion is vigorously shaken 
and swept by _ electric 
motor - driven brush of 
soft hair. 


VE ER. 
‘SUCTION SWEEPER 


ee ee ee ee 
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4 Tear off and mail to The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., 

“HOW TO CHOOSE A VACUUM CLEANER.’’ 
intelligently to compare the various makes—to be posted in advance. 
describes the Hoover. 


Box 17, New Berlin, 
Explains the BIG differences in mz ar ’s. Enables you 
Send for it before visiting any store. Also 


Name . Address... - . aay : State 
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out to be again a fierce battle. The Austrians 
charged six times, and every time she led the 
counter charge that drove them back; her 
soldiers, seeing her uninjured, said she had a 
charmed life and wanted to go to battle again 
under hercommand. Youmay remember that 
[ said the Russian woman was extraordinary. 

Her second in command is the daughter of a 
Russian admiral, eighteen years old, convent- 
pred, and reared in luxury. While she was in 
the training-camp she slept on a board, dug 
trenches, ate the daily fare of the common 
soldier, and drilled with a rifle six hours a day. 
More than one of her companions came from 
the once so-called “noble” families; the 
majority are of the workers. But whether 
from the class that works or the class that 
idles, all seemed to be fired with the same 
inspiration to fight for the saving of Russia. 
Not sentimentally; life or death! 


A “Close-Up” of the Women Soldiers 


EARLY all the women recruits voluntar- 

ily clipped their hair close to their skulls, 
the Russian soldier’s favorite fashion. They 
wear the ordinary Russian soldier’s uniform, 
belted tunic, trousers, high black boots. The 
first time I saw one she stalked thus garbed into 
astreet-car. I looked at her with eyes of in- 
attention; there were twenty other persons in 
that car attired exactly like her. Then my 
interpreter nudged me, and I looked again and 
made out that this was one of the Battalion 
of Death. The other passengers seemed to 
discover the fact about the same time. What 
most struck me was that everybody treated 
her with a gentle respect. There were many 
young men and young women on that car, 
but none of them laughed nor gibed nor com- 
mented. I wondered what would happen if 
this girl had stepped in the like circumstances 
into a street-car in America. Or, no—I didn’t 
wonder. Reflecting upon certain scenes I 
have witnessed, I knew. 

The next night I was in a restaurant, and 
four of them entered quietly and took seats. 
The other diners glanced up with curious 
interest, but nobody stared, nobody laughed, 
nobody favored us with hee-haw remarks. 

The great square in front of St. Isaac’s 
Cathedral was an impressive spectacle the 
day the women soldiers started for the trenches. 
The excellent archbishop of Petrograd, friend 
of America and friend of democracy, officiated 
at the solemn ceremony with which the Russian 
church blesses the arms of those that go to 


war. The women marched into the square | 


in smart, soldierly fashion; yet no one had rea- | 
son to think they were on dress parade or 
viewed their task flippantly. 

As to that you can judge better with some 
extracts from the address they issued to the 
country just before they left for the front: 

“Russian Women! 

“Our Mothers and Sisters! 

“We write these lines with the blood of our | 


hearts. Listen to us. Go with us in the name | | 


of your fallen heroes, dear to your memory. 

_ “You, the valiant warriors, our soldiers of 
free Russia, you who have retained the sense 
of honor, of shame, of courage in your hearts, 
we turn to you. When will you raise your 
power/ul voice and silence forever the cowardly 
lips of shameful Russian jackals dressed 
in soldiers’ uniforms? Or are you waiting for 
the time when we shall be unable to distinguish 
between you and these traitors, when we shall 
he forced to look upon all soldiers with con- 
tempt? * * * 

“We also turn to you, soldiers, cowards 
and traitors, who like Judas are selling Russia | 
lor thirty pieces of silver, bartering the sweat 
of your fathers and the bread of your chil- | 
dren to the Germans. | 

“S00n, very soon, you will prefer to face 
ten German bayonets rather than one Russian 
gress! We pour our maledictions upon you!” 

Do not wonder that they went out to fight. The 
Russian woman! All the world ought to salute 
her—stern, Doric, uncompromising, and real! ! 





Russia’s Women Warriors 
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“West Bend” means 
more than mere uten- 
sils—they are kitchen 
; utilities that save 
time, labor and fuel in 
cooking and baking. 












" j 
Bet la Aluminum Ware iiss caer JO 
—_— est Bend” ware makes 


lighter the tasks of the kitchen. The safety kettle, shown 
above, is an instance. The ‘“‘ears” (shown in circle) grip the cover 
when kettle is tilted. ‘To drain potatoes or vegetables, simply tilt kettle 
over sink and pour off water—the cover stays on—your hands are free to 
hold the kettle. Potatoes or vegetables will not spill out. The old way of 
holding cover on with cloth involves danger of burning hands—makes 
NS § draining an awkward, difficult task. You pay no more for a “West 
Bend” Safety Kettle—then why not have this convenience and safety? 


ye Bass 


., Means Best in Aluminum Ware 


Built to wear forever—every picce slamped out of a solid sheet of purest alumi- 
: num. Bases, spouts, etc., welded on—can't break off. Nothing to chip or 

scale off—no joints, seams or hollow beads to gather moisture or particles of 
food—'*West Bend” ware is safe—sanilary—urable. And beautiful, with 
a lasting sterlinz-silver brilliancy of finish that excites admiration. 


“West Bend” Percolator 
New—Original. Saves Time—Coffee— Fuel 


Among the many original features of the ‘‘West Bend” Per 
colator these three are distinctive: I—Spreader at topevenly 
distributes water over all the coffee grounds. Use less coffee 
—waste none. 2—Hot Well in base brings water within 
i-16 inch of flame. Water heats almost instantly. 
_) Saves time—fuel. $—Mechanical Valve at 
* bottom pumps hot water up spout, maintain- 
ing even, continuous percolation. 































te 

we) At Your Dealer’s 

*<« Ask to see the ‘West Bend” Utensils at your 
e dealer's. They cost no more. Write us foday 

ee for local dealer's name and_ booklet, 

“Kitchen Kraft,”’ on care of aluminum 

ware. 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 
ept. G 
West Bend, Wis. 
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HE wonderful effect of 
** RED - SNAPPER” 
Plant Food on plants 
canbe noticed within afew 
daysafter the first applica- 
tion. The color of the foli- 
age soon becomes a darker 
, een; the eaves and 
/ ranches almost seem to burst 
is with health and vitality; the 
flowers and blossoms take on a beauty of coloring and size | 
beyond all expectation. “RED-SNAPPER" is a finely ground, j 
dry bone flour made from the heads of the South American | 
Red Snapper fish mixed with other organic plant food, 
thoroughly sterilized, clean and sanitary. For use, mix | | 
1 teaspoonfuLto a quart of water. | 
Order Direct if Dealer Cannot Supply You 
Grocers, druggists, hardware dealers and florists sell Red- | | 
Sna products. It your dealer cannot supply you send 
us 80 cents. We will send alarge2-ib. can o pper OOK for the Gulden Mustard bottle at 
Plant Food prepaid. including an 8-0z. package of plant | | you -er's. Insist onG 1 how's the 
tonic to sweeten the soil and give plants a quick start. If ; rgrocers. Insist on Gulden a 
you will tell us your dealer’s name we will send you free biended mustatd. Adds a better flavor 
our valua! flower **House Plants and Flower to good foods. Try it today. 
Gardens; Their CareandCulture.’’ Ri Plant Food 
iseold alsoin 1214 Ib. sack for floristsan = aeaeere 
‘or hungry plants use Red-Snapper Plant Food 
‘or sickly plants use Red-Snapper Plant Tonic 
‘or plant eenen use Red-Snapper Plant Soap 
DEALERS — Write for Our Introductory Sales Proposition. 
Dept. G3 National Plant Food Co. @ 


Stock on hand at following places—use nearest address: 
General Office, Eau Claire, Factory, Pensacola, Fla. 
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An American Standard for 59 years 
in dining cars, hotels and homes. 


Charles Gulden, Inc., Founded 1867 
50 Elizabeth St. New York City 


WLLL LVI. 


In using advertisements see page 6 






































Chetservice at Home! 


fF you can light a match you can delight your family and 

guests with the proudest dishes of club and hotel life, at no 
more cost than that of prosaic dishes. Keep a supply of the 
following on your shelf—ready to heat and serve. 


“Pury Crota 
CREAMED CHICKEN A LA KING 
WELSH RAREBIT 
LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 
GRACED SPAGHETTI 


ITALIAN STYLE SPAGHETTI 





Purity Cross CREAMED CHICKEN 
ALA KING is made of fresh farm 
poultry, mushrooms, full cream and 
garnishings—as only our Master Chef 
can combine them. 

25c and soc (35¢ and 65c in Canada). 


The wonderful smoothness and deli- 
cacy of Purity Cross WELSH RARE- 
BIT is attained without the aid of any 
artificial substance whatsoever—just 
full cream grass fed June cheese, prop- 
erly aged, and the nicest of other 
materials. 

20c and 3$c (25c and soc in Canada). 


Purity Cross LOBSTER A LA NEW- 
BURG is prepared of tender and suc- 
culent live deep sea lobsters. Its per- 
fection marks an epoch for the lovers of 
this wonder delicacy. In enamel lined 
tins as nice as the glaze of porcelain. 
35c and 65c (except in Canada). 


Purity Cross GRACED SPAGHETTI 
is made with a special tomato sauce 
in a special way, graced with minced 
hickory smoked ham, chicken livers 
and mushrooms—the most delicious 
spaghetti imaginable. 

2oc and 30c (except in Canada). 
Purity Cross TYTALIAN STYLE SPA- 
GHETTI is different from all others 
because we use rightly aged full cream 
June cheese, and our tomato sauce is 
not made with water but upon a base 
of pure rich chicken broth to which it 
owes its especial deliciousness. Costs 
you no more than the general brands. 
15c and 20c (except in Canada). 


If these achievements of Purity Cross Chef- 
service are not at your grocer, send us $2.00 for 
the ‘‘Getacquainted” assortment of one of the 
large tins of each, delivered prepatd if you 
mention name of your grocer. (In Canada 
$2.50.) Interesting booklet, ‘“‘How and When,” 
sent free if you send us the name of your grocer. 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 


PURITY CROSS, Inc. MODEL KITCHEN Route 2D, Orange, N. J. 











She earned $523.10 with our plan. 
Stoppelman, of Ohio, 1s one of our money-makers. She 
does it all in her spare time. 
to a few more women, and if you want to sell your 


spare hours for real money, ask for our “Spare time 


Address 


plan.” 


Good Housekeeping, 119 West goth Street, New York City 





‘ 


Mrs. Elizabeth 


Our plan is now open 








|\A Letter to You from 


| 
| Mr. Hoover 
| (Continued from page 78) 


| once a day. Use vegetables and fish instead. 
Make made-over dishes of all left-overs. Do 
this, and there will be meat enough for every 
one at reasonable prices. If we save an ounce 
| of meat a day a person, we will have an addj- 
| tional supply equal to 2,200,000 cattle. 

Butter Fat: Do not use butter for cooking, 
Dairy products are scarce and high because 
feed for the cattle is costly. Use substitute 
fats for cooking. 

Milk: The children must have milk even 
though the price rises. There will be enough 
for them if grownups use buttermilk and sour 
milk for cooking and making cheese. 

Use the Perishable Foods: Fruits and vege- 
tables we have in abundance. As a nation, we 
eat too little green stuffs. Double their use 

| and improve your health. : 

Use local supplies: Patronize your local 
producer of perishable foods. Distance means 
greater cost to you and an extra burden for the 
railroads. 


| WHAT THE GOVERNMENT WANTS 
| US TO EAT 


| Nut and Potato Croquets 1000 Calories 
2 dozen English walnuts '8 teaspoonful pepper 
or 4 dozen pecans 2 cupfuls sweet or white 
Celery-salt potato, mashed 
| Paprika 2 tablespoonfuls cream 
14 teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful! butter 
I egg 
Blanch the kernels of the nuts in hot water 
for one minute. Spread flat on a dish, sprinkle 
with celery-salt and paprika. Let the nut- 
| meats get perfectly cold and when crisp chop 
fine. Mix with the potato, into which has 
| been worked the cream, butter, salt, and pepper 
| while hot. Add the egg beaten and let cool. 
| Mold into croquets, roll in egg diluted with 
two tablespoonfuls of water, and then roll in 
crums. Chill thoroughly and fry till brown 
in hot deep fat. 
Mrs. J. A. Ermatinger, 644 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





Eggless, Sour-Milk or Buttermilk Doughnuts 


1920 Calories 


1 cupful sour-milk or but- 1 teaspoonful baking-pow- 
termilk der 


| 34 cupfuls sugar 14 teaspoonful cinnamon 
| 1 teaspoonful butter lg teaspoonful ginger 
14 teaspoonful salt About 3 cupfuls bread 
14 teaspoonfui soda flour 

| 4 teaspoonful nutmeg 


Cream together the butter and sugar. Mix 
and sift the salt, soda, baking-powder, and 
spices with two cupfuls of flour. Add _alter- 
nately with the milk to the sugar mixture. 
Add more flour if needed to make a dough as 
soft as can be handled and rolled. Roll toa 
quarter-inch thickness. Cut with a dough- 
nut-cutter and fry in hot deep fat. 

Mrs. Lonzo S. Crosby, 137 Newton St., Lawrence, Mass. 





| Squirrel Salad 675 Calories—without dressing 
14 cupful walnuts, pea- 114 teaspoonfuls melted 
nuts, or pecans, ground butter 
14 cupful raw carrots, Lettuce / 
scraped and ground French dressing 
lg teaspoonful salt 
Mix all the ingredients well together and 
| press into tiny molds. Turn out on lettuce 
| and serve with French dressing. 
| Mabel Lorenz Ives, 229 E. Meade St., Chestnut Hill, 
Phila., Pa. 


1800 Calories 


2 cupfuls sour milk 
2 teaspoonfuls m elt ed 


| Nut Pancakes 


2 cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful salt 


| 1 teaspoonful soda butter ’ , 
| 14 teaspoonful baking- 1% to 34 cupfuls broken 


powder walnut meats 

| Mix and sift the dry ingredients together. 

| Add milk to make a batter the consistency ot 
thick cream. Add butter last. Pour trom 
end of spoon on a hot, well-oiled griddle. 
Scatter nuts over each cake at once. Brown 
and turn as usual. Serve with hot sirup. 

! Mrs. H. R. Henry,1303 Park Terrace, Los Angele _ Cal, 
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Mother knows. 


She wants her little girl to feel in her new home that married 
life can be nearly all sunshine, providing, in the beginning, she 
avoids making certain costly mistakes. 


SESSESSESS SSS SRE ERE R SER ES 


She knows that in selecting a range, for instance, you may be 
buying either years of happiness or of comfortless discontent. 


She knows too, from long and happy experience with her own 
Acorn range, that perfect Acorn baking and Acorn fuel economy 
will bring pleasure and happiness worth many thousand times the 
trifling extra first cost. als 


TRADE 
MaRK 


5835885 


Write for 


bo oklet, 

mentionin 

zea Made for RANGES 

re 3 € y . . > . e 
are tatereet- 8Z yrs. Gas, Coal, Combination and Electric mproving 
ed in, viz., 


coe, . Gee, RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY 
Combination Main Office, Albany, N. Y. Factories, Albany, N. Y., and Aurora, Ill. 
Branches in Detroit and Chicago 
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In using advertisements see page 6 
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A Hundred Helping Hands 


make your work easy and save a day a week for rest and 
recreation when your kitchen is equipped with a 


“Dutch Kitchenet 





It systematizes your kitchen utensils. Everything that you need 
for cooking and baking is conveniently arranged at your finger tips. 
A completely equipped KITCHENET with many new conveniences 
and labor-saving devices. Saves time, steps, work and worry. Helps 
you do your kitchen work easily and quickly. Every home needs 
this modern convenience. 





Write for Dealer’s Name and Free Book 


“The Woman’s Workbench,” which gives valuable 
information about kitchen efficiency of interest to every 
woman and describes the new Dutch Kitchenet Models. 


Coppes Bros. & Zook, 455 Market St., Nappanee, Indiana 
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A Letter to You from 
Mr. Hoover 


Peanut-Butter Nut Loaf 1796 Calories 


ztablespoonfuls peanuts T egg ; 

butter 1'4 teaspoonful salt 
rcupful chopped walnuts }4 teaspoonful pepper 
2cupfuls dry bread-crums 4 teaspoonful thyme or 
24 cupfuls water eae 

Cream the peanut-butter with three-quarters 
of a cupful of water. Mix the nuts, creamed 

anut-butter, crums, seasoning, water, and 
yolk of the egg together. Then add the egg- 
white beaten till stiff. Put in a buttered loaf 
pan with two or three small strips of bacon on 
top, and bake for forty-five minutes. 

Madya Barth, Ocean Beach, San Diego Co., Cal. 


Apple Corn Bread 
% cupful corn-meal 
¥% cupful flour 
I teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful molasses shortening 
% cupful buttermilk 3 medium-sized apples 
7 14 teaspoonful soda 
Mix all the dry ingredients thoroughly to- 
gether, add the buttermilk, molasses, and 
shortening, and mix well. Pour into a shallow 
greased tin, and place the apples, peeled and 
cut in eighths, over the top. Bake in a hot 
oven three-quarters of an hour. When done, 
dust with powdered sugar. 
Mrs. J. A. Ermatinger, 644 Oakiand Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
CORN-SIRUP—WITH VARIATIONS 


Corn-Sirup and Orange 


44 cupful corn-sirup g cupful water 
Grated rind '4 orange 


Cook twenty minutes, strain, and serve hot 


16 teaspoonful baking- 


powder 


Corn-Sirup and Lemon 
4% cupful corn-sirup 1g cupful watcr 
Grated rind 4% lemon 


Cook twenty minutes, strain, and serve hot. 


Corn-Sirup with Unsalted Fat 


1 teaspoonful unsalted fat 


44 cupful corn-sirup ; 
14 teaspoonful salt 


% cupful water 
Melt the unsalted fat in a saucepan, add 
corn-situp gradually, stirring constantly. With 
the water rinse out the cup in which the corn- 
sirup was measured. Add this, with the salt, 
to the first mixture. Cook twenty minutes. 
Beat with an egg-beater just before serving. 
Corn-Sirup with Honey and Nuts 
44 cupful corn-sirup 2 teaspoonfuls honey 
'6 cupful water 4 cupful chopped nuts 
Cook the corn-sirup, water, and honey 
twenty minutes; ada nuts just before serving. 
This makes a good sauce for ice-cream. 


That Early ’Teen 
Appetite : 


A Poser for Mr. Hoover 
By Strickland Gillilan 

[™ glad H. Hoover and the war 

Came not within my early ’teens. 
At that lean age I hungered for 
All forms of food from beef to beans. 
I ate whatever [ could get, 
Where and whenever I could get it. 
When any sort of food I met, 
I simply set to work and “et”? it. 


I'd wolf a dozen apples in 

As many minutes, and still hanker; 

I mooched from cupboard, dairy, bin, 
While still my form grew lank and lanker. 
At mealtimes, when I broke my fast 
With speed no human eye could follow, 
My mother would exclaim, aghast: 

“Good gracious! 


I figured out, the other day, 
How much ’twould cost me now to eat 
The stuff that then I put away— 

T he spuds, the bread, the eggs, the meat. 
Iwas seven dollars for a meal 

On week-days; Sundays, fifteen flat! 
Now how would Herbie Hoover feel 

Were he to catch me doing that? 


1120 Calories | 


| 
1 tablespoonful melted 











Are the lad’s legs hollow?” | 
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The Twelve-Month-a-Year 
Kitchen Range 


F. YOU use a wood or coal range it makes 
your kitchen too hot inthe Summer; if youusea | 
gas or oil stove, it doesn’t keep your kitchen warm in the 


Two ranges are a waste of money, for the DUPLEX | 
ALCAZAR gives you two kitchen ranges in one. 


q@ It is made to burn wood or coal and oil. 
changes necessary to use the different fuels singly or in combina- 


The DUPLEX ALCAZAR is always ready to do its part 


in cutting fuel costs, bettering cooking results and keeping your 
kitchen comfortable the year 'round. 





@ The variety of styles in which the DUPLEX 
ALCAZAR is furnished is great enough to fit every conceiv- 
It is made in steel, cast iron and 


| @ The best dealer in your city is displaying this 
| wonderful range in styles especially suited to the needs of your 


Alcazar Range & Heater Company 
376 Cleveland Avenue, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ady Duff-Cordon 
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A rare opportunity to 
crochet under the direction 
,of Lady Duff-Gordon, the 
world’s greatest fashion 
authority. Rich designs, 
stylish suggestions and 
original ideas for the adorn- 


oN 
Te ment of lingerie, wearing apparel 
— "and household linens. Prépared exclu- 
sively for the Richardson Silk Company. Fully 


illustrated with complete, simple directions. 


Book No. 18 tri 
Book No. 19 Crochet 


Price 10 cents each, everywhere By mail 12 cents 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Dept. 2107. Chicago, Ill. 


Dealers: Write for full particulars 


@OCTOBER @ NOVEMBER @ 





DECEMBER @ 


CITY HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL ef NURSING 


Registered by ih: University of the 
Siate of New York. Course, 2 years and 
6 months including 3 months preparatory 
term. Hospital bed capacity, 1000, afford- 
ing exceptional opportunities for study. 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS—One year 
of High School or equivalent. 

ALLOWANCE—$10 per month first year 
and $12 per month remainder of course. 
Uniforms are furnished. 

Nurses’ ResipeNcE— Most desirable 
location, homelike atmosphere. 





For information address 


Principal, City Hospital School of Nursing 
Blackwell's Island, New York City 
























A A a ‘Official Washington 
Enlists with Mr. Hoover 


(Continued nom page 55 
recently paid the Redfields a visit, and ap. 


nounced that he had given up lunch, believing 
that he could do his part, in this way, toward 
food-conservation. He added that he felt 
| ‘just as well for it.” Mrs. Redfield noted q 
thoughtful look on the face of the Secretary 
ee of Commerce. She immediately made up he 
mind to forestall any such self-sacrifice on the 
part of her husband. She knew that he was 


The proper differently constituted from his friend,- that 
System eee the nerve-strain under which he works neces. 
sitates plenty of nourishing food. And so far, 
of Toilet Room the Secretary has had three square meals 
Hygiene is just as every day. 
essential in your Carry Your Own Bundles 


own home as it HAVE you been thinking that perhaps it 
is in this modern was your duty to carry your own bundles 
Hotel. home, and so free the men who have-been 
employed in delivery for war service? It isa 
& good idea, but there is another side to the 

. question. 

When the “Carry Your Own Bundles” 
slogan was heard in Washington, it found the 
women wary. The National American Woman 
Suffrage Association called a meeting to which 
representatives from district organizations 


Hotel La Salle, chicago’s Modet Hotet, |p| | oT anth oktte 
. : me Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary 
provides first of all, for the comfort and health of War, accepted the chairmanship of a com 


of its guests. The service, of course, includes mittee appointed to meet the merchantsof 
Washington and discuss with them a plan 


= or for just distribution of the cost and saving that 
(IN L I W ON HYGIENE would result from a reduction in delivery 

service. 
“Women want to do their part in wartime,” 


said Mrs. Baker in telling what her committee 
hopes to accomplish. “But we are not blind 
to the fact that at present we are paying not 
only for the goods we buy, but for their de- 





ONLIWON is the sanitary toilet room system experienced travelers 
expect, because it is the system that serves untouched and uncon- 
taminated sanitary tissue—a simple service that is never out of order. 


ONLIWON toilet tissue is, of course, always made from chemically ili a. Mew 0 axa sag? 
treated new wood pulp—is always served from the ONLIWON ig = : — 7. ry = a ndle : . peg 
nickel-plated or porcelain cabinet. = ism, we carry all our own bundles home and 

. . . still pay the same for them, how do we save? 
This package of interfolded sanitary sheets that come to you, two She produced figures from the Commercial 
at a time from the simple hygienic ONLIWON cabinet, is the Economy Board of the District. They showed 
improved service that should be in your own home. that the average cost of the delivery of com- 
ONLIWON is the toilet room accessory that is so much more modities ranges from three to ten per cent 
attractive—occupies but little space——contains a thousand sheets of the cost of the article. That is, if you buy 
—under lock and key if you wish—porcelain to match your other ten dollars’ worth of merchandise, from thirty 
fixtures if you prefer—and it costs ever so much less per year = cents to one dollar of the amount is paid for 
than other methods. ee : delivery. 

_— “We ee © ) . “ sf 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER , = é We believe,’ said Mrs. Baker, ‘that if 
8 thousand-sheet packages of paper and your choice of a bar magguelanscag this amount of money by carrying 
handsome nickel-plated or porcelain ONLIWON cabinet will be ‘ j fa | their own goods home—and as women do 
sent postpaid on receipt of $1.85, if you give us your druggist’s ‘ ‘a oT eighty per cent of the buying, the burden falls 
name. a Fa on them—they ought not to pay as much for 
Your druggist will furnish additional supplies of 8 packages i bis F the articles.” 
$1.35 or 16 thousand-sheet packages $2.70. YA | Mrs. Baker’s committee has drawn up the 
following program: 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY Ly ; | That the consumer be granted, in some form, 


Department 6, Albany, N. Y. | a discount, a just proportion of the saving 


Makers of ONLIWON paper towels and ONLIWON which would accrue when the customer carries 
towel cabinets. the purchases. 
; That the customer should carry all the 


| smaller purchases. 


HM r Hu "7 7 
TT scaceincist.o0 | that there be no_ special rate of accom 
weds tases sc = modation deliveries without extra charge to the 
customer. 


: That the return privilege be eliminated as 
far as possible; the time limit to be restricted 
soisilidheiimmeeiais . to forty-eight hours, and the customer to bear 


the expense of the return. 


" abroken A The Nation needs money. Bonde extend Just how the problem will be worked out 
H Rat Bis-Kit ong after “war profits’ end. They increase remains to be seen. But if Washington women 
bbs all taxes, burden industry until paid and : 1 Washi pir chanhe es oma aie 
shot cowie? ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. ane See TRE eric mas) 
easiest. Rats seek They increase living costs and reduce wages. fair agreement, there is no reason why W omen 
R Bis-Kit THINK OR PAY. and merchants all over the country can’t. This 
y at 1s-N1 | @ A tax on land values only will raise yearly would be true conservation 
i ily i | $5,000,000,000, will abolish all other taxes 4 oe ; 
Fait teiadtly, ont nein rceidle land i i 70m, At h Mrs. Baker has installed a strict 
Don’t board rats! Get Rat Bis-Kit force idle land into use, increase crops, boom d ome, Mrs. bake as Installed a Stile’ 
of your d:uggist or general store industry and perpetuate real prosperity. economy regime. ‘‘ Enough food, but no more, 
Ibe rid of them. 15c, 25¢. Kil Investigate—Booklet Free ao cesane al die Ecuee, Sin caldera 
Serine aed water Lave wi is the f the house. The children 
roaches and water bugs with SING is the motto o ‘ se. on hy 
- LE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. 35 vented a game which they call “The Clean 


Rat Bis-Kit paste. In 
tubes, 25 


The Rat Biscuit Co. ' Plate.” The winner, of course, is the one who 
3 pe has the very cleanest plate. : 
“Don’t save when it is wiser to spend.” A 


new note was sounded by Mrs. Champ Clark, 
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~ 2 This One Runs Without Electricity 


nd,- that 
d so far, HE latest invention for the home — endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
ie . Institute — proved and preferred in thousands of homes. 


Costs Nothing to Run 


tha it ' pein i : ; 
bundles Its ‘motor’ is a set of gears — it runs easily — makes its own 


"tee power — lots of it. 
to the It is a real vacuum cleaner; it is not a hand cleaner — it is not 


undles! an electric cleaner — it is an automatic cleaner. 


und the 

Wows The Vacuum Cleaner for Every Home 

© which Why are vacuum cleaners used, as a rule, only once a week? Generally because of the 
=~ labor of taking out and putting back the electric lamps and connections. 

-cretary There are no wires with the Vital—just run it—anywhere—anvy house—always ready. 
a com: Now you will “vacuum-clean”—you will air-clean 

— your house every day. With this new invention you 
2 pan r: wroly cle: ime 

ing that can thoroly clean all the time. 

lelivery ' 


rtime,” The 


nmittee % ” ° 
blind , Vital Manuf. C 
i Va, Oe ital Manufacturing Lo. 
o = a \ Se ’ = 7502 Quincy Ave. 
ae a \e Pe Cleveland, O. 

save?” 

mercial 

showed 

»f com- 

er cent 

ou buy The complete 

| thirty cleaner. Beau 

aid for tifully finished. 


that if 
urrying 

id > ' . aie , 
len do Be Four times the ordi- 
on falls , : “ ~ nary size, the fan in 
ich for the Vital Automatic 
. ’ ‘ gives any amount of 


power you want. 


up the 


> form, 
saving 
carries 
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.ccom- 
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ted as 
tricted 
o bear 


~d out 
vomen 
toa 
vomen 

This 


strict 
nore,” F ee 
en ine Built to Last a Lifetime 
Clean There 


- Is nothing to get out of order—one-half the 


price of any cleaner that compares with it. Ask 4 = oe e 
store ry if . ositive drive rush in wel 
your store to show it to you — if your store does Few sear some aaes ol the Hut. 
hot carry the Vital yet, write us for de scriptive booklet. hair and threads the first time. 
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F you wonder what 
the difference is be- 
tween LYKNU and 
the polish you’ve been 
using, 


JUST DO THIS 


Moisten cheesecloth 
with LYKNU, and go 
over the surface of a 
piece of furniture. 


Note the cloth how the 
dirt has been removed. Note 
the polish of the furniture 
and that it stays perfectly 
clean and dry afterward 
that dust does not stick toit. 


DO THE SAME 


with any other polish and 
then decide which is the best 
for the appearance and pres- 
ervation of your furniture. 


LYKNU cleans and polishes 
at one easy operation. It ; ) 
cleans off the oil and grease - ff e \ 
and gum and dirt and brings 
out the first, fine lustrous 
finish your furniture had 
the day you bought it~ just 
like new. It goes three times 
as far because its ‘‘spread- 
ing’’ quality is three times 
as great. 

Sold by department 
stores, drug stores, grocery 


stores and hardware 
stores. 
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Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed you will find 25c 
for which please send me 


immediately, prepaid, a 25c |i 
bottle of Lyknu Polish. | 

























Name 








Address 








Three sizes—25c, 50c, $1.00 










My Dealer’s Name 







To have your furniture 


“Made Like New” 


look to the 


“Lyknu Maid” 
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Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Official Washington, 
Enlists with Mr. Hoover 


wife of the Speaker of House, and a senior 
Jeader in offi« ial circh ‘ Washington. 5 

“The other day,” said Mrs. Clark, “the 
woman who cares for my hair told me that she 
was thinking of closing her shop. This econ- 
omy propaganda was ruining her business. 
The same is true of dressmakers, manicurists, 
cleaners, and others. It is perfectly natural 
that when urged to economize, women should 
feel that they must omit, first of all, anything 
in the nature of a luxury. And so the woman 
who has been to a hairdresser for years decides 
to do her own hair-dressing. This is short-sight- 
edeconomy. There is no reason why the woman 
who can afford such services should not have 
them. Denying herself these personal comforts 
simply means that she throws many women 
and girls out of work and helps no one. 

When Mrs. Clark was a small girl in school 
she used a McGuffey reader. It contained the 
story of two boys whose father, returning from 
a trip, brought them each a gift. The first boy 
unwrapped his and threw away the paper and 
string. His brother carefully saved the string, 
which was a whipcord. That story pointed a 
moral of economy. But Mrs. Clark takes ex- 
ception to it now. ; ; ; 

“Don’t spend your time saving strings when 
you might be saving something of a great deal 
more importance,” she says. ‘Think before 
you save—as well as before you spend.”’ 

* “How will wartime affect social life in Wash- 
ington?” 

The women who are leaders in official circles 
answered this question with the assurance that 
there would be fewer social functions this year 
than ever before. Already wartime has sim- 
plified formal dinners. It happened that the 
women of the Cabinet signed the card of the 
Food Administration, pledging themselves to 
simple meals, just a few days before the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian embassies came to this 
country. Did they make an exception and for- 
get their economy pledge in this case? Not at 
all. The White House set an example of strict 
simplicity, and that example was followed. 

Goop HousEKEEPING found out what it 
wanted to know when it asked the wives of 
Government officials in Washington what 
economies they were practising this wartime 
winter. Not one woman but has pledged her 
allegiance to the Food Administration. Not 
one who is not whole-heartedly putting into 
practise in her particular home further econo- 
mies. Good HOUSEKEEFING has been urging 
conservation upon its women readers since the 
beginning of the war. It will continue to urge 
and help them to further economy. The coop- 
eration of every woman in the country is need- 
ed if we are to feed ourselves and our hungry 
neighbors in wartime. No one knows this bet- 
ter than the men and women in Washington. 
Their example should be followed by the whole 
nation. Here is a chance for every household 
to show its patriotism. ; 


Next Month—and the Next 


wi \T’S “doing” in Washington behind 

the scenes is often as interesting—and 
sometimes as important—as the things that 
are taking place in the official routine of govern- 
ment. The people want to know these things, 
and they almost never do. Every month, 
therefore, Goop HovseKEEPING will print a 
Washington article; an intimate, informal 
chat with some member or members of the 
official circle; a new development that is of 
Interest to women; an account of any phase of 
the varied capital life that warrants the telling. 
_ The article that you have just finished is the 
first of these. Miss Sayage, a member of our 
staff, gets her material at first hand. For her 
next article she has some entirely unusual 
information about the Red Cross, its present 
organization and work. Look for it in the big 
November issue. 
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| @lhe Lamp that Lights the 


to Li ughter Housework> 


OUSEWORK is hard work—and the problem 

of help in the home is growing more and 

more acute. But there’s a way to simplify both the 

work and the problem—a way surprisingly easy, 
and inexpensive. And here it is— 


Electric servants can be depended on—to do the 
muscle part of the washing, ironing, cleaning and 
sewing. They will cool the house in summer and 
help heat the cold corners in winter. There are 
electrical servants to percolate your coffee, toast 
your bread and fry your eggs. There's a big, clean 
electrical servant that will do all your cooking— 
without matches, without soot, without coal, with- 
out argument—in a cool kitchen. 


Don’t go to the Employment Bureau. Go to your 
Lighting Company or leading Electric Shop to 
solve your servant problem. 


Use all your current — don’t waste it 


Your first economy is your purchase of Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. By using Edison MAZDA in place of out-of-date 
carbons you will save enough current to operate several elec- 
trical appliances without increasing your electric bill. In this 
way Edison MAZDA Lamps are lighting the way to lighter 
housework. 

Get them today—enough for every socket in your house. 
You'll see the difference in the light they give and you'll see 
the saving on your next month's bill. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co.. HARRISON, N. J. 


BACKED BY MAZDA SERVICE 
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In Food 


A 12-Cent Package of Quaker Oats 
Equals 2!4 Pounds of Round Steak 


The round steak will cost you—for the same 
nutrition—at least 414 times as much. Finer steaks 
will cost 6 or 8 times as much. 


Bacon and eggs will cost six times as much. 
The average mixed diet costs four times as much. 


Remember that. Every meal or part-meal made 
from Quaker Oats means an average saving of 
75 per cent. 


Yet Quaker Oats is the luxury grade of the 
best-balanced food in existence. Of the most nutri- 
tious grain food. It is the food for growth, the 
energy food, and nowadays the economy food. 


Think what a delightful way this is to bring 
down cost of living. 


‘Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Fine Oat Food 


Two-thirds of the oats as they come to us are omitted from 
Quaker Oats. We use but the queen grains, and we get but 
ten pounds from a bushel. 


The marvelous flavor which results has won millions to this 
brand. Yet it costs no extra price. 


Note the recipes with every package for bread, muffins, 
pancakes, cookies, etc. There are many delightful ways to use 
it outside the cereal dish. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 
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What: Shall We Have 
for Breakfast 
(Continued from page 84) 


great advantage. Many grains and cereals 
—oatmeal, hominy, and others may be pur- 
chased by the pound. Indian-meal mush is a 
delicious cold-morning dish. And yet few 
people use it. If there is some left over, it wil] 
combine to advantage with various other foods 
Never buy Indian meal in small quantities ex. 
cept in hot weather; your grocer will always 
give you advantageous wholesale prices. Rice 
is also economical used as a breakfast cereal. 
This is particularly delicious with the addition 
of the stewed canned berries. Always buy 
the broken rice; it is much cheaper and exactly 
as good; in fact a Southern rice merchant once 
told me that the broken rice was the best rice— 
crisper and riper than the other. 

In these days of high prices, it is hard to find 
anything for breakfast that is really cheap. 
We used to warm up or make hash of remnants 
of meat, fish, dried beef, and so forth, with 
diced left-over potato. Now potatoes are 
among our luxuries. But it may be that with 
all this year’s backyard and vacant-lot plant- 
ing—to say nothing of our usual gardens—that 
we may again, after this fall’s harvesting, 
be able to see a cold potato or two—occasion- 
ally—in our pantries. And so I am going to 
make a few suggestions as to their use. 

Dice three or four or more potatoes, salt and 
pepper them, and fry to a golden brown in 
bacon, sausage, or any other well-flavored 
“tasty” fat. Just before removing add a few 
bits of cooked sausage, bacon, or ham. Break 
in two or three eggs (more if desired) and stir 
until the eggs are set. Or use only the eggs, 
seasoning with minced chives or parsley, or 
with a minced onion or sweet pepper fried with 
the potato. Or omit the eggs and flavor the 
diced potato with the meat and seasonings. 

Another tempting arrangement of potato 
and left-overs is as follows: dice cold potato and 
heat in a highly seasoned cream-sauce, adding 
to it a tablespoonful each of minced sweet 
pepper, green or red tomato, and chives or 
parsley. To this add remnants, however small, 
of flaked fish, chicken, or veal cut in small dice. 
Let boil up together and serve very hot. If the 
left-over potato is mashed or riced, season 
with salt, paprika, and parsley or chives; add 
alittle butter. Brown in a thin layer in frying- 
pan, and just before taking up lay on half of ita 
few spoonfuls of any chopped meat warmed up 
in gravy or sauce. Fold the other half over as 
you would an omelette. Garnish and serve on 
a hot platter. In either of these ways even 
the smallest remnants of meat- -ham, sausage, 
beef, or fish—will make an appetizing break- 
fast dish. 


Liver, Hominy, and Ham Dishes 

SOME morning, try serving beef’s liver. Fryit 

slightly until brown and then simmer until 
tender in water to cover. Get enough for two 
breakfasts—a pound will be ample—and when 
cooked, mince it all in the meat-chopper. Use 
half of it for nicely browned hash, combining 
the meat with cold potato and seasoning well. 
The next morning but one—never duplicate on 
successive days!—make a little sauce with the 
broth, thickening it with one tablespoonful 
each of flour and butter melted together. Sea- 
son highly. Heat the liver in this sauce and 
serve on rounds of toast or in the center of a 
deep platter surrounded with a border ol 
hominy. The giblets of a fowl are delicious 
used in this way. 

If hominy, wheat preparations, or corn-meal 
are selected for breakfast, cook more than 1s 
needed for one meal. }{Lix with the portion 
that is left over a few bits of minced ham, 
sausage, or bacon. Put it in a baking-powder 
can to cool. Next morning slice it in half-inch 
slices, dip in flour, and brown in any well- 
flavored fat. Garnish attractively and serve 
very hot. Bacon, ham, or sausage fats are good 
to fry it in. This dish may be varied by pressing 
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with : How much more satisfactory it is to serve food 
i” 2 from a dainty dish like this than from the old- 
stato ; fashioned baking dishes. Every kind’ of food 
3 5, . . " 

= looks more appetizing in Pyrex. 
weet And any food bakes better in Pyrex, too. The 
oe glass retains the heat and cooks the food more 
mall, 5 . 
ae : thoroughly and more quickly. 

e he «: Las e ° 1 
son es Pyrex is practical in every way. Every house- 
S wife appreciates how easy it is to keep Pyrex 
fita clean. It is guaranteed against oven breakage 
— : and will last indefinitely. 
€ on | Try baking beans in Pyrex. You can watch 
yi : them bake right through the dish. Practically 
sage, : . ; ; : 
reak- everything vou cook on top of the stove can be 


cooked better and more cheaply in the oven. 


The largest manufacturers of technical glass- 
until <e ware in the world perfected Pyrex after many 
two years of experimenting. Ask any dealer or send 
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, Rite Heater Wick takes < : 
chills from the bedroom—heat the dining ices poe ” am body 


room in a jiffy with a Perfection Oil Heater. ue Cee tia canton 
its a wonderful convenience these cold trimmed — burned — ready to 
mornings. light—fixed toa metal carrier. 
Slip out the old wick and carrier 
—slip in the new. No more 
oil-soaked hands. 


Dress and breakfast in comfort. Drive Gi new No. 500 Perfection 


You'll surely need one this year with coal so 
high and natural gas apt to be scarce. Inex- 
pensive to buy and to use. 


Perfection Oil Heaters are used in more than 


3,000,000 homes. 
Ask your dealer. Send for 
our free Illustrated Catalog H. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7111 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by the Perfection 
Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario. 
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What Shall We Have 
for Breakfast 


into the mound of cereal when cold a round, 
greased bottle, about an inch in diameter. Fill 
the cavity thus formed with minced beef, or 
bam, moistened with a little thick sauce, either 
gravy or white sauce. Then slice it, dip in 
beaten egg to which two takl:spoonfuls of 
water has been added, and brown as above. 

Have you ever tried ham balls? They are 
made like fish-balls, using about half as much 
minced ham as you would salt fish. These are 
a good luncheun dish. Sausage may be used 
instead o. har. After as much as possible of a 
ham has been used for slicing, cut all the good 
pieces of both lean and fat from the bone, but 
reject even the smallest bits of gristle and the 
smoked outside, and pass through the meat- 
chopper. Put the chopped meat into the ice- 
box and use as needed for various made dishes. 
This is much better and easier than preparing 
the minced ham in small quantities. 

An old-fashioned and hearty breakfast dish 
much in favor on my grandmother’s table was 
of fried pork and apple. This recipe and the 
one which follows it require mealy baked pota- 
toes. Fry to a crisp brown—first dipping in 
flour—as many thin slices of salt pork as 
desired. Keep these hot. At the same time 
fry apples—Porter apples are a good choice 
in the following manner: Pare one strip of skin 
from around the apple. Cut in eighths and core. 
Put in a frying-pan one tablespoonful of the 
pork fat and then a deep layer of the apples. 
\dd one tablespoonful of molasses and one of 
sugar (more sugar if desired). Cover tightly 
and cook until soft as rapidly as possible without 
burning. Remove cover, allowing steam to es- 
cape. The apples will become golden brown and 
richly flavored. Serve the baked potato, fried 
apple, and pork together, piping hot. 

Another old-fashioned breakfast dish— 
which is not expensive—is ‘‘Souse.” When 
carefully prepared, this is most delicious. It is 
hearty and especially acceptable on a cold win- 
ter morning. Take the lean portions of a 
pig’s head—aiter it has been thoroughly 
cleaned by scraping, soaking in salted water, 
and scraping again—and also the feet, remov- 
ing the hard part and cutting well up onto the 
leg, to obtain all the meat. Simmer together 
gently in salted water, skimming often, until 
perfectly tender. After it is cool, remove all 
the lean and a little of the best fat. Season 
with salt, pepper, a little vinegar, and sage if 
desired. Press into small graniteware pans. 
A little corn-meal may be added to the mixture. 
In winter this will keep for some time in a cold 
place. To serve, slice and dip the slices in 
corn-meal. Then brown quickly in a_ hot 
spider. 


The Ever-Useful Tomato 
OMATOES may be utilized for various 
breakfast dishes. Dip firm, not overripe ones 

in flour, with which has been mixed salt, pepper 
and one teaspoonful of sugar. Brown quickly 
in bacon-fat. Serve very hot with curls ot 
bacon about the edge of the platter. Or shake 
a little flour in the frying-pan after removing 
the tomatoes, stir until brown, and then pour 
in slowly a cupful of rich milk, and stir until 
cooked and smooth. Scrape all the tomato- 
juice and brown particles off the pan into the 
sauce. Lay squares or rounds of buttered toast 
en a hot platter, put the tomato on them, and 
pour the sauce around. Or serve with a hominy 
border. Broiled tomatoes are delicious served 
on rounds of toast with no sauce. Sprinkle with 
salt, pepper, and a little sugar and put a good 
lump of butter on each. Serve very hot. 

_ Try Creole tomato scramble some morning. 
Cut up three or four tomatoes and cook with a 
minced onion and a minced sweet pepper, salt, 
and one teaspoonful of sugar for about twenty 
minutes, until tender and rather thick. Break 
in three eggs, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 
one tablespoonful of butter. Stir slightly until 
the eggs are set. Serve on hot buttered toast. 
In this three eggs will serve four people, allow- 








Do husbands know 


much about housework ? 
NDEED they do not. 


And maybe the man who first thought of 
making Gold Dust got the idea when he was 
home under the doctor’s care. 


On Sundays when we men folks are home, 
Wife keeps the housekeeping very much in the 
background. 

But now and then we get laid up and have to stay home 
on a week-day. 

Then! Well, any man who smiles at woman’s work had 
better take just one day off and keep his eyes open. 

That daily grind of housekeeping—those constant 
nagging interruptions—the everlasting dishwashing would 
drive most men distracted in a week. 

Dishwashing seems to be a bug-bear at best. But when 
a good dinner—say of roast lamb—has left the dishes 
especially greasy, women need all the help they can get. 

Even a man can see that dishwashing could be done 
quicker if the grease came off easier. 

Anyway, the man who invented Gold Dust did give 
women something that takes the grease off much quicker— 
when a tablespoonful is used in the dishwater. 


ON’T you want to order a package from your grocer 
and see how much dishwashing time Gold Dust saves 
for you? But for Gold Dust results be sure it 1s Gold 

Dust you get. It comes in large and small packages. It is 














for sale by grocers everywhere. 
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What Shall We Have 
for Breakfast 


Has that tear off | 
ing a half slice of toast to a person. Half-ripe 


ap which makes tomatoes may be utilized for frying and broil- 
it so easy to open. | ing. ; 
Bake nice corn cake enough for two mornings 
and see that that for the second day is cooked 
ina pan. When required, split, toast to a rich 
brown, and butter well. The moment bejore 
serving lay it in a hot deep platter and pour 
over it plenty of hot milk. Marmalade or ap- 
ple-sauce makes a delicious addition. 

Another similar combination, but a more 
substantial one, is as follows: Make cream or 
milk toast of either white or graham bread. 
Fry as much thin bacon as you wish. Serve 
toast and bacon on separate dishes, though 
both are to be eaten together on the same plate 
with the addition of marmalade. Preserved 
ginger or jam may be substituted for the mar- 
malade. 

Sweet-apple cream toast is another good 
old-fashioned dish. For a family of four take 
RELISH one cupful of corn-meal and scald with boiling 

1LB.2 OZNET WT. water until it thickens. Then spread thinly on 
tin sheets or shallow baking-tins. Before doing 
this add one-half teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
57 spoonful of sugar, and about one cupful of very 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS finely chopped sweet apple. Crease in squares 
HJ HEINZCo.PirrsaurGu USA after spreading. Bake in a hot oven until light 
poreg MAKERS nce brown, and well cooked. Meantime make a 
thin “dip” of cream or creamy milk. Split the 
squares of the Jobnny-cake, place in a hot dish, 

and pour over them the hot cream. 

The three recipes given above furnish an 
abundant number of calories, entirely sufficient 
for breakfast. Except for the small amount of 
bacon required in the second, or the egg used 
in making the corn-cake in the first, they re- 

| quire neither meat nor eggs. And the corn-cake 
| may be made without an egg. 


| 
| Griddle-Cakes and Rice Fritters 
RIDDLE-CAKES, to which rice, hominy, 
or bread-crums are added, are always 
popular, and if well made and quickly and 
| thoroughly cooked, are light and digestible. 
| Corn- meal griddle-cakes are seldom seen, 
| but if once tried, will often be repeated. Beat 
| one egg well, add one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
| a tablespoonful of sugar, a cupful of milk, a 
| tablespoonful of shortening, and corn-meal and 
flour in equal quantities—about one cupful of 
| each—and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
| Beat well and: drop by spoonfuls on a hot, 
greased griddle. . These should be thick enough 
to just split. Eat with butter, sirup, or with 
cream. Sour milk may be used, adding only 
one-half teaspoonful of baking-powder and 


e one-half teaspoonful of soda sifted with the 
e flour. Or if eggs are scarce, the egg may be 
| omitted, making the mixture a bit thicker. 

If the family do not object to fried things, 

rice fritters will be enjoyed. Take two cupfuls 


of soft boiled rice, one pint of sour milk in 


The Heinz ideal iS to raise all fruits and vegetables which is dissolved one teaspoonful of mare 
- cs . one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half cupfu 

under Heinz supervision, to raise them where they of mae, ais ae te Ga, WR es, 3 
grow best, and gather them while fresh. Then ex- good teaspoonful of shortening, and flour 
iti : . ; enough to make a batter about as stiff as 
peditious methods, toothsome recipes and scrupulous ! cake. Fry in deep fat by the small spooniul— 


cleanliness unite to make the Heinz label a guarantee first dipping the spoon in the fat—until a rich 
of quality. Heinz India Relish is a splendid result of ge pr Recetas il snioeatianlcianboumanl 
these thorough-going methods. 








i ee te Some of the = Popular Two Generations Ago 
at ts a sweet pickle relish PPRIED-APPLE pies were a popular breakfast 


made from delicately seasoned 
chopped vegetables. Its appe- 


tizing flavor, its real piquant _ = cream, one pint of sour milk, in which is dis- 


dish with our grandmothers. Beat one egg 
| well, add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a little 
| salt and nutmeg, one tablespoonful of sour 


i , solved one teaspoonful of soda, and flour 
pickle taste add zest to nearly enough to roll out as doughnuts. Roll thin, cut 


every kind of food. If people a : se a 2 in rounds with a small saucer, put a good tea- 


. ’ spoonful of thick, strained, sweetened, an¢ 
only knew how good It Is, it | flavored apple sauce in each, fold and press the 


would be used on every dinner : e : ean | edges together firmly, and fry in hot deep fat. 


. Oe . Tn RRS erly = ote % Shame before 
tabl ¢ . . y rhe edges should be slightly moistened : 
eaeane land, —_ right pressing together, to keep the apple sauce from 


now on thousands of them. , | stewing out. 
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" Cabinets Lack ! 
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Hy Go See the Patented Automatic 
x Lowering Flour Bin and 14 Other 
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x Long Wanted Conveniences ! € 
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. as 
x Your every want is an- * : 
é i’ 
ticipated in the remarkable o 
‘ <5 
new Sellers ‘ ‘Special” here 
i illustrated. Conveniences rf 
H never before offered in any a 
} one cabinet make this 7 
i Di 
possible. re 
i And most of these im- by 
; provements we owe to me 
G fof 
suggestions from practical rf 
housewives like yourself. ve 
4 
i 7 Has the patented Automatic Lowering i. 
Flour Bin and other features listed. 70 inches high on Ant- Ea 
4 Proof Casters. 42 inches wide. 38x41! inch working surface oq 
; | a fully extended. Most complete Kitchen Cabinet ey 
: ever designe hs 
f SELLERS CABINETS COST NO MORE THAN [7 
ORDINARY CABINETS. FULLY GUARANTEED! 3¢ 
e. SE 
5 & 
e eg 
KKRERAE RRA RE RET, o 
i snes ' ‘MA “‘The Best Servant in Your House’’ ee 
3% oa * ‘ Pas s aa 23 
a 15 Star cae a Our patented Automatic Lowering Flour Bin is an exclusive ‘‘Sellers’’ feature. ri 
e, Never Before iad Every woman who ever used a kitchen cabinet will welcome it with open arms. £3 
# Combined In Any fa ; mai cana af 
f Cabinet Be Our Own Invention! aera bee eel epteeetineesiee e 
as |—Automatic Lowering Flour Bin. tai A slight pull brings it down, level with the table top. To fill Before you buy any cabinet inspect this incomparable Sellers bd 
i 2 ingen, Bem Ser Extender 4. _ it is but the work of a moment. No climbing—no heavy lifting. “Special” at your dealer's store. =o 
¢ __ in Lower Cupboard. i le push—with your littl —and it will noise- inf 
fo _——— — o lasly swing back into an ee ae ee SELLE RS WEEK : 
by 5 esas "Web Tobie ek This bin holds 50 pounds of flour. ed 
5% 6 ym Joints and Rounded de No other cabinet has it. October 1st to 6th, Inclusive 4 
Se; 0) . 4 = 
« , Pow, & in Base—Dust Proof x 14 Other Features ! During this week dealers throughout the nation will demon- ~§ 
a 8—All Oak. fal When you open the lower cupboard door, the patented Auto- omnia Ge Sotiee “Spee” Geass &: 


Sg 

















7 
i 9—Oil Hand-Rubbed Finish With- 3% matic Base Shelf Extender brings all the pots and pans within f — — gg eg special inducements DF 
Bs 0 7 oan 'F Kitchen. : arms’ reach. From where you sit you easily pick out the one Cuedit Terme “Giktos ous an $100. \ fed 
—F ui C) pen Front. you want. . 4 or A \ 

: : : a ; ae . d d $1.00 a week. \\2 
x !1—Roller Bearings for Extension ik Then there’s the guaranteed sanitary White Porceliron Ex- on Be : ioe We 
i Work Table. “ Li la tension Work Table. It’s a typical Sellers refinement. MBs gai Sellers \ 
ej ne Kitchen Linen i Note, too, the Patented Ant-Proof Casters, which positively Dealer in your 
35) pti si Raberine. UY ** prevent ants from crawling up into the cabinet! White Enamel Sonus wate for 
Bs 13—White Enameled Interior, Up- Interiors! Glass Drawer Pulls! Steam-Proof Finish! is name now. 
bi 14 ae ae a Even a Three-Minute Egg Timer has been provided. y 
Hf 4 —DSanitary Leg Dase Construction. 








15—Glass Drawer Pulls. 


And 32 Other Features 









FREE Booklet! es: € 


Describes in detail the distinctive features of the cai ‘ 
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“Special. \ \ \ ES" G: by Sellers 
. . . ” 4a ns Co. 
We will also include ‘‘21 Inexpensive Meals,’’ by Constance StF 305 13th St. 


E. Miller, A. D. E. Every woman should have this book. \ ee tweed, te. 


. Poa uv Ne Sf oe = f 
Send no money. Merely mail the coupon, completely filled ser Ties oe a eee 
7 . 7 a — dt: of charge copy of your 
in, and we will send booklet free of charge or obligation. f&,* _ interesting booklet, de- 
Sey" scribing Sellers Cabinets, 
se" and *‘21 Inexpensive Meals,”” 
* by Constance Miller, A. D.E., 


and local dealer's name. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO. 
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x the 305 THIRTEENTH STREET 
$44 wail HousekeeP™ ng “Spec cal J "Good Address 
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Mother Smiles Wisely 


When the second and third call comes for more waffles—she knows 
that whether served for breakfast, luncheon or dinner, father and the 
kiddies always dote on her waffles—those crisp, light, golden brown, 
appetizing dainties. 

She smiles when they call her a wonderful cook because she knows 
“Tt’s all in the Iron.” Like her mother, she uses the world-renowned 


“GRISWOLD “ftcx* 
IRON 

This is the only iron that combines all these features: a deep pattern 
that insures a crisp, well-done waffle—never a doughy one; an even 
thickness to prevent scorching; an air-cooled handle, the protecting ring 
that keeps the batter and grease off the stove; and the ball and socket 
joint that permits turning the iron without lifting the iron from the stove. 

It’s no trick to make delicious waffles with a Griswold Waffle Iron. Send 
for our free recipe book today—it contains numerous waffle recipes you want. 

Griswold Waffle Irons are made of both iron or aluminum, in round or square styles 
and in sizes to meet your needs. And all good dealers sell them. If 


yours does not, write for the name of the Griswold dealer nearest you. It's all in 
“Remember, it’s all in the Iron.” the Iron 


The Griswold Mfg. Co. 
Dept. C_ Erie, Penn’a 
Manufacturers of the famous Bolo Oven and largest makers 
of Waffle Irons and Cast Cooking Utensils in the World 
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Storing the Winter 
Vegetables 


(Continued from page 44) 






below freezing nor go above 45° F., is a per- 
fectly practical storage place. Cabbage, 





however, and turnips should not be kept in 
the house or indeed in the cellar, for in de- 
caying they become very offensive. Cabbage 
is best stored in a well-protected cold frame, 
or in an outdoor pit. Such a pit need be no 
more than a foot deep, wide enough to hold 
several heads in a row, and of any desired 
length. 

The cabbages should be placed upside down 
in the pit and covered with several inches oi 
straw. When freezing weather arrives, six 
or eight inches of earth may be added and still 
later a ‘great coat” of manure if the weather 
is extreme. Cabbages will not keep if covered 
too heavily in mild weather. If they must be 
brought into the cellar, they should be packed 
in barrels and covered with sand. 

Celery we plant closely in boxes of damp 
earth in the cellar. If you have both the 
golden self-blanching and the green winter 
celery, use the former first, as it does not keep 
so well. 

Of the edible roots two things are to be re- 
membered: that they keep best when not in 
contact with the air and if kept a little moist 
their firmness and succulenceis better preserved. 
This applies to beets, carrots, parsnips, 
celeriac, and salsify. Carrots are very easily 
injured and spoil quickly unless handled with 
great care. As far north as Virginia all these 
roots may be left in the ground all winter and 
protected with a little straw, but in the North 
boxes of moist sand offer the safest means 
of storage. The roots should be packed 
closely, but not touching. 

The handsome highly colored pumpkins 
and winter squashes may be left in the open 
until the vines have been killed by frost. 
These require still other conditions for their 
safekeeping. They should be kept fairly 
warm—about 50° F.—dry, and should be 
exposed to the light and air. My country 
neighbors spread them out on the attic floors, 
and we find a swinging shelf in a warm dry 
cellar a good place for them. Squashes and 
pumpkins, like melons, should be picked with 
an inch of vine; this keeps them from rotting 
at the stem. 

































The Compost-Heap 

[' you have not already that most valuable 

of garden adjuncts, a compost heap, today 
when you are doing your garden house- 
cleaning is the time to start one. Choose the 
most inconspicuous spot near the scene of 
your labors and pile here all the green refuse 
taken from the garden—pea, bean, 
melon-vines, potato-tops, tomato-plants, cab 
bage-leaves, everything in short save corn- 
stalks and asparagus-tops, which are 
coarse for our purpose and should be burned. 
\lso all leaves raked up about the place, grass 
clippings, parings from path and driveway 
edges, sods, and weeds, for even these inveterate 
vagabonds may, through the magical workings 
of the compost-heap, be brought to useful 
and virtuous ends where once they bred only 
backaches and confusion. 

rhe meaning of all this is that we are going 
to make out of the garden refuse a most delicate 
and easily digested food for the green things of 
another year. It probably will not be ready 
before next fall, but meantime we may continue 
adding to it alk the vegetable litter that we 
have heretofore perhaps had carted away. 
Sods are particularly valuable in this mixture, as 
is stable manure, and if it is desired to make it 
particularly nourishing and delectable, potash 
in some form may be added. The addition 
ot quick lime is useful in hastening the process 
of decomposition and also discouraging insect 
life. The compost-heap should be low and 
flat-topped, so that the rain and frost may 
the more easily accomplish their work of 
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“Allow no waste!” is the 
appeal of the Food Administration. 
Here is a chopper that finds a use for 
‘everything of value: Turns left-over meat. 
poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, bread, into 
appetizing and nutritious dishes; converts 
'meat-ends and the butcher’s cheaper cuts 
into juicy, toothsome, digestible forms. 
But, more important!— This KNIFE- 
AND-PLATE “Enterprise” Chopper allows 


no waste; it wastes no food or food essence, 


in preparation. 
In your interest, we underscore ‘‘allows 


no waste’; in your service, we emphasize 
the name “ENTERPRISE,” 
| Because there are choppers that do 
allow waste! They grind and crush, instead 
iof chop; tear and mangle, instead of cut. 
They squeeze out the juices—waste the 
essence of the food, impair its digestibility. 
rob it of nutrition. 
Today every kitchen must have its chopper: and the 
housewife must discriminate among choppers. 
Ihe times, your own self-interest, thrift itself. call 
|upon you to choose the ‘Enterprise’ Meat-and-Food 
Chopper. Every morsel of meat and food chopped in it 
retains every particle of juices and flavor; all the nutriment 
The cutting principle, like your scissors, is right—steel 
against steel! How it cuts is illustrated: a four-bladed 
steel knife revolves against the inner surface of a perforated 
steel plate. 
| These “Enterprise” Steel Cutters cut clean. All meat 
jand food is chopped into uniform morsels and without 
| waste! 
On this page the chopper is taken apart, so that you 
|will understand it and know the kind to buy. Ask 
| dealer for this same demonstration. 


Look for “ ENTERPRISE ” on chopper 
Family Size, $2.50 


At Department, Housefurnishing, 
and Hardware Stores Everywhere 


“Enterprise” Choppers are made in 72 sizes and styles 


vou 





“Enterprise” Grain Mills 8:7" 
Family Size, $2.50; larger sizes for all uses. 
Fruit and Jelly Presses, Coffee 


ur deater: 


Other “Enterprise” Specialties for kitchen economy, to be had from y« 











Mills, Cold Handle Sad-irons, Cherry Stoners, Bottle Cappers, Vegetable Graters, Beef Tenderers. 
. “WAR-TIME RECIPES,” a n ill 1 book of nomy dishes 
Write prepared and tested by Marion H. Neil ig numerous re 
for: home-ground cereals, mailed for | tar {ddress Dept 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. af Piss Philadelphia 


“ENTERPRISE 


MEAT&F00D CHOPPER 
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‘Yes, Home-Made 
Bread Is 


Economical, 


And Tastes 
As Good As 
It Looks !” 


By baking your 
own bread you 
not only save 
money but get 
loaves that are 
solid, nutritious 
and delicious. 


Mrs. Ida C. B. Allen, Famous Domestic Science Expert and 
Author of Mrs. Allen’s Cook Book, says:— 


“Five loaves of bread weighing 13!4 ounces can be baked at home 
for the price you pay for only four 13% ounce purchased loaves.” 


Try This Easy Recipe by Mrs. Allen 


For Three Loaves 
Two cupfuls of scalded milk, One teaspoonful of salt 
or One cupful of water and one One compressed yeast cake 
cupful of milk One tablespoonful of sugar 
One tablespoonful of butter, Flour to make stiff batter, six 
or other shortening to eight cupfuls 
One-quarter cupful of tepid water 
Dissolve the shortening in the hot mjlk. Pour into a bowl, and cool till 
luke warm. Dissolve the yeast in the warm water; add to the milk with sugar 
and salt. Gradually add flour to make a stiff batter, stirring vigorously. Turn 
on a slightly floured board and knead ten minutes. Set to rise in a warm 
place till double in bulk. Then form into loaves with as little kneading as 
possible, place in ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ bread pans, let rise again and bake about 
forty-five minutes. 


For perfect results and greatest economy, use 


“Wear-Ever” 


* Aluminum Seamless Bread Pans 


Because ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Bread Pans heat so evenly, the loaves bake all the 

way through and have delicious golden-brown crusts. 

‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Bread Pans take the heat quickly and retain it—thus re- 
ducing your fuel bills. They 
require no greasing — simply 
invert the pan and the bread 
is removed. 

The enormous pressure of 
rolling mills and stamping 
machines makes the metal in 
‘“Wear-Ever’’ dense and 

. smooth, hard and durable. No 
joints or seams in which particles of food can lodge. 

Cannot chip, rust or scale; are pure and safe—economical. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


So that you may learn for yourself the advantages and economy of 
‘‘Wear-Ever,’’ we will send you the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan shown below for 
only 30c if you mail the coupon on or before December 20, 1917. 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Dept. 16, New Kensington, Pa. (or if you live in 
Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Send prepaid, |-qt. “Wear-Ever” stewpan. En- = - i WEAR-EVER 
closed is 30c in stamps—to be refunded if not satis- : AER 
fied. Offer good until December 20, 1917, only , ahs err 
Name . a iy 


Address 
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Storing the Winter 
Vegetables 


disintegration; in very dry weather th« heap 
should be watered. About four times d ring 
the year the whole mass should be well forked 
over and mixed. 

When all this heterogeneous material js 
thoroughly decomposed, it is ready to be spread 
upon the garden, where it quickly becomes 
incorporated with the soil and offers an almost 
immediately available and easily assimilated 
food for young plants.. Mixed with a little 
sharp sand this compost constitutes the finest 
sort of soil for pot plants, and any ailing plant, 
indoors or out, quickly responds to an applica- 
tion of the tonic mixture. 


Fessie Wilcox Smith 
(Continued from page 25) 


After a few years of study and work, I 
joined a class that Howard Pyle was starting 
at the Drexel Institute. He seemed to wipe 
away all the cobwebs and confusions that so 
beset the path of the art-student, and with his 
inspiration and practical help, I was soon in 
the full tide of book illustration. In order to 
give his students the stimulus of real work, he 
had an arrangement with some publishers by 
which they gave him books to be illustrated 
by his pupils, he, of course, to be responsible 
for the quality of the work. These books 
were given to the class for competition, and 
the student who submitted the best drawing 
was given the book to illustrate. 


Two Narrow Escapes from Indians 

HE first book that was allotted to me hap- 

pened to be a thrilling story about Indians 
—a regular boy’s book. I knew very little 
about Indians, and was not particularly in- 
terested in them, but with the aid of a friend 
who had a wonderful collection of Indian 
curios, and with very hard work on my part, 
I managed to turn out a fairly presentable set 
of drawings. At all events, they pleased the 
publishers, and I was much relieved. Later 
I was somewhat dismayed when a second book 
came, also about Indians, with the request that 
it be given me to illustrate. I was not by way 
of refusing a manuscript in those days, so I 
began another struggle with Indians, the 
result of which also met with the approval of 
the publishers. But when this was promptly 
followed by a third Indian book, I felt I must 
speak or forever after be condemned to paint 
Indians. So I wrote to the publishers that 
I did not know much about Indians and that 
if they had just an every-day book about 
children, I thought I could do it better. I 
was immediately rewarded with one of Louisa 
M. Alcott’s stories, and a letter saying they 
were glad to know I did other things, as they 
had supposed Indians were my specialty! 

So, after two narrow escapes from being 
forced into the wrong channel—first that of 
teacher, and second of becoming an Indian 
specialist—I came into my own, and ever 
since it has been one long joyous road along 
which troop delightful children—happy chil- 
dren, sad children, thoughtful children, and 
above all wondering, imaginative children, who 
give to their charmingly original thoughts a 
delicious quaintness of expression. I love to 
paint them all—all but noisy, rowdy, ill- 
mannered children—who are often like this 
poor, little things, through no fault of their 
own. 

I have lived in interesting old country places 
where children love to come. There were all 
sorts of fascinating nooks and corners for them 
to play in, and while they were playing and 
having a perfect time, I would watch and 
study them, and try to get them to take 
unconsciously the positions that I happened 
to be wanting for a picture. All the models 
I have ever had for my illustrations are just 
the adorable children of my kind friends, who 
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a CONSERVATION 
TRIAL COUPON. 


pence if nem 
Please send the trial can 
é Barrington HallCoffee 

fe) / 



















YourCrocer 
ois Addressy 








































ey JOIN THE ARMY 
Cee ¥’ of Food Conservationists 


_ AND. SERVE 


‘Barrinston Hall 


The Baker-ized Coffee 


z ; For Drip 
P 40 make 60 cups of coffee where there were but 40 beforeistruecon- Filter 






bi 


























servation. But this is only one of themany thingswhich Baker-izing has Coffee Pots 
done for coffee. By cutting intotiny granulesand removing theelements ee einen 
which impair the flavor, it preserves the full strength of each coffee bean. drip or filter pot. 
: : ye sure to try 
Ordinary coffee makes 40 cups per pound. Barrington Hall Coffeemakes py {vo-DRIP 


Barrington Hall. 



















d 60 cups per pound, therefore costing less per cup though more per pound. —iarringtan tall. 

_ Your grocermay be one of the 50,o0owho nowsell BarringtonHall. If not, ized Barrington 

i, : ‘, : ° x ° all Coffee re- 

® he will gladly get it for you. Just tear out and mail us the Conservation Gited toa still finer granulation which gives 
1 Coupon at the top of this advertisement and you will receive atrial can of _ Perfect results hy the drip process. If you 
3 : * . 4 / = ; prefer, we will send you a sample of PUL- 
7 Barrington Hall Coffee with our compliments. Test its economy yourself. VO-DRIP Barrington Hall in place of the 
* ies regular Barrington Hall. When the sample is 
sent, we will explain how to obtain, free, a 

| BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY ©0325 5"= 
7 Guernsey ware. The coffee has been tested 


109 Hudson Street 222 N. Second Street and approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, and the pot has been given approval! 


NEW YORK, N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
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RALSTON e J 
WHEAT 4 ofZ 
FooD d. eZ 


MAKES 
CHILDREN © 
STURDY 


Seeapeag aS & = a 8 i“ sata ata : aaa eat 


‘Ralston 
Wheat Food 


is good—in every way. 
Good taste—delicious full flavor of the 
whole wheat. 
Good nutriment—ideal for growing children; 
gives them strong, sturdy constitutions. 
Good health—it helps the digestive organs 
to act normally. 


Good economy—it costs much less than meat, 
eggs, etc. One cup makes enuvugh for six. 
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Purina Branzos 


The Natural food laxative, 
with all the virtues of the 
bran coat, plus the nutritive 
value of the wheat. Makes 


Sample Packages 
Ralston Wheat Food—Purina Branzos~— Purina Whole Wheat Flour—each 


sufficient for one meal. Select any two and send 10c for mailing. 15c for all 
three. (East of Rockies.) Recipe Folders Free. 


Ralston Purina Co., 814 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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delicious muffins, porridge, 
bread, etc. In checker- 
board packages at your 
grocery. 
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Jessie Willcox Smith 
would lend them to me for a little while. Such 
a thing as a paid and trained child model is 
an abomination and a travesty on childhood— 
nor little crushed and scared unnatural 


a pe : : 
atom, automatically taking the pose and keep- 


ing it in a spiritless, lifeless manner. The 
professional child model is usually a horribly 
self-conscious, overdressed child whose fond 
parents proudly insist that he or she is just 
what you want; and give a list of the people for 
whom he or she has posed. 





Many of my portraits are painted out-ol- | 


doots. Qut-of-doors seems the natural back- 


sround for childhood. Given leaves, and flow- | 


ers, and sunshine, which is theirs by right, their 
little faces glow in the full light as though 
illumined from within. Heavy draperies and 
dark shadows, with the strong, concentrated 
studio light, are not expressive of childhood 
tome. I want children under the blue sky, in 
the shining radiance and joy which is their 
birthright, and with the flowers of God’s 
earth, of which they are only a higher bloom, 
at their feet. 

Now I mustn't forget to tell where I was 
born. My parents were of New England, 
but I was born in Philadelphia, my childhood 
was spent here, I was educated here, and 
have done all my art-studyving here. And here 
Ihave my home. 


An Ideal Laundry 


Continued from page 88) 


is a two-light desk fixture with a cylindrical 
shade of white enameled metal. It gives a 
green light. This fixture throws the light 
directly upon the work on the cabinet-shelf and 
is especially useful when removing stains and 
doing other fine work. 

Possibly the newest thing in the efficiency 
laundry is the consistent height at which the 
equipment is placed. Each apparatus is in- 
stalled with the height regulated by the work 
that must be done. For instance, the table 
(metal for safety) is but twenty-six inches from 
the floor, because it is then most convenient to 
use in connection with the wash-boiler. The 
wash-trays are set forty-one inches from the 
floor to the roll rim of the tub proper. This 
height has been in use in the INSTITUTE laundry 
for approximately a year and has proved uni- 


formly satisfactory with workers as short as 

as well as for taller women. In | 
installing trays of this height, however, the | 
plumber will usually have to be reasoned with | 


five feet 


before he will consent to so radical a departure. 
But once he is convinced, the results are well 
worth the argument. With tubs of this height 
there will be no pull on back muscles that 
should never be used in washing. Instead, all 
the effort will be thrown upon the shoulder and 
arm muscles, where it belongs. If the wash- 
Ing-machine is not already this height, and 
many excellent machines are not, install it on 
casters or a platform. Be very sure to connect 
the washing-machine with the water-supply 
and waste-pipe exactly as though it were a 
third tub. ‘ 


Study the floor plan shown here and you will | 


see that the laundry work has been carefully 
routed, from the clothes-chute at the extreme 
right, to washing-machine, then to rinsing tubs, 


to the boiler when necessary, and finally to the | 


drying-yard. 

\ distinctive note is given the efficienc y 
laundry by the sewing-table and comfortable 
rocking-chair beneath the window. This is the 
proper place to do the mending which very 
olten should be attended to before the ironing. 
lhere are even times when a bit of fine mending 
must be done before the article is washed in 
order to prevent further damage. Make the 


laundry-room a truly efficient work center by 
performing here all work connected with the 
renewal of linen. 

Another unusual feature is the kitchen cabi- 
not that takes the place of the more common 
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Dont Break Your Back 
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i by workin3, over a Kitchen Sink set too 
Have installed a ‘Standard’ One- 
Piece Sink which can be adjusted in 
height from 30 to 36 ins. from floor. 





| Standard’ Kitchen Sink 
PLATE P-6707-F 
































U made in one piece, white enameled 
| —equipped with air chambers that 
| prevent “pounding,” and improved 
faucets that make the water run 
smoothly and quietly. 
distinctive features. 


These are 


Write for copy of special “Efficiency 


| Kitchen Bulletin,” also Sink Booklet. 
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Admiration of that ideal of service which 
makes a power washer mean so much to 
the modern American home is responsible 
for the enviable distinction attained by the 


" 6le<Diic Washer 


Swinging heversible Wringer 


which, with the Maytag Multi-Motor Washer, 
its gasoline-driven counterpart for country homes, 
enjoys the largest ownership of any similar modern 
launder ing utility. The unpurchasable seal of 
public approval has symbolized the name Maytag 
as the hall mark of quality and perfection in power 
asher construction. It has earned greatness and 
has faithfully fulfilled every demand brought about 
by its commanding position of supremacy. 
F R E E ! aval Maytag La _> dry Mi anual is an 
A le home laundry aid. Send 


request a ee card today. It is free. 


THE MAYTAG CO.—Dept. si ian lowa 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


and America’s Foremost Domestic Science 
Authorities 
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An Ideal Laundry 


service-closet. The cabinet is selected becays» 
it supplies ample storage space for all the uten- 
sils and supplies needed in the laundry and be- 
cause its space is so conserved that no time is 
wasted in keeping it clean aid sanitary. \ore- 
over, it furnishes an ample table surface {or the 
sorting of linen, remov ing of stains, mak ing of 
starch, and sprinkling of clothes. 

When kitchen and laundry are combined, one 
is apt to use kitchen utensils for laundry work. 
This should not be allowed. Keep all kettles 
and bowls used in starching and stain work 
exclusively for use in the laundry. High-grade 
starch can not be made in a kettle or bowl 
that has the slightest trace of grease. It wil] 
pay you to stock the laundry kitchen cabinet 
with the few utensils you will require. 

The following list will be found an excellent 
guide to the general equipment of the laundry: 

A large enameled or aluminum pan for 
starching; a saucepan for cooking the starch; 
two-oval clothes-baskets; copper-bottomed 
clothes-boiler; clothes-lines, pins, and clothes- 
bag; clothes-prop for outdoor lines; clothes- 
stick for use with the boiler; measuring-cup; 
glass-dropper; sprinkler; strainer for starch; 
measuring-spoons; mixing-spoon (wood or 
enamel); funnel; duster for lines; two yards of 
flannel; heavy paper; canton flannel or blan- 
ket with a cotton cloth cover for the ironing- 
table cover; pins; small pieces of muslin and 
cheese-cloth. 

In addition stock the laundry kitchen cabinet 
with the following supplies: 

Wax for smoothing the irons; alum and 
salt for use in setting colors; borax and bran 
for softening water; French chalk, hydrogen 
peroxid, and javelle water for removing stains; 
a gallon of soda solution made by pouring one 
gallon of hot water over one pound of washing- 
soda; soap solution made by dissolving soap- 
chips or bar soap in boiling water; starch both 
in lump and package form; one ounce of analin 
blue. 


The Ironing Equipment 

N the Goop HovuseKEEPING laundry the iron- 

ing is done with a gas-heated electric-driven 
mangle. Its place may be taken by a hand- 
operated model or by one of the inexpensive 
cold mangles. With practise the latter gives 
excellent results, especially with bed-linen and 
toweling. The cold mangles do not give the 
desired gloss to table linen, however. The 
ironing-board shown in the photographs is 
portable and can easily be swung out at right 
angles to the wall or used as a table. The 
electric irons are six pounds and four pounds 
in weight. The latter is especially good for 
light work, ruffling, etc.; while the heavier 
iron is the only efficient one to use for general 
household work of the heavier type. An over- 
head dryer is so placed that it may easily be 
reached while operating the mangle or the iron. 

Two low benches on casters are a useful addi- 
tion to the room. They make convenient rests 
for the laundry baskets, while they can be 
moved about with a slight push. There is 
nothing like them on the market, but any mem- 
ber of the family who is at all skilful with tools 
can make them. Or they can be made by a 
carpenter. Their value lies in the fact that 
they make stooping unnecessary. In_ this 
laundry no muscle that can not be legitimately 
used for hard work is taxed in the slightest, and 
laundry work again becomes practical in the 
home. 

Some twenty-five washing-machines have 
been tested and found efficient by GooD 
HovusEKEEPING INsTITUTE. They all make 
use of modifications of a few general principles 
In one, the tub moves and the water is thus 
forced back and forth through the linen. In 
another, the clothes are held within a cylinder 
which revolves within a larger cylinder partially 
filled with suds. Ina third, one or two so-called 

vacuum cones plunge up and down in the suds, 
forcing them through the fabric and thus re- 
moving the soil. In a fourth type there is a 
modified washboard against which the !inen 
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Kitchen Scientists 


Noted Household Effi- 


MRS. FRANK AMBLER 






MRS. JANET McKENZIE 
HILL 


Principal, Summer School 


Hoosier’s 
Council of 


MRS. CHRISTINE 
FREDERICK 


ciency Authority, 
New York 


PATTISON 
efficiency En- 
gineer, New Jersey 


of Cookery, 
New Hampshire 


‘*Hoosier Beauty’’ 

















Hoosier’s 
Council of 
Kitchen Scientists 


MRS. ALICE R. DRESSER 
Consultant of Household Administra 
tion, Massachusetts 


_ MISS ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal, Miss Farmer's School of 
Cookery, Massachusetts 
MRS. NELLIE KEDZIE JONES 
Household Consultant, Wisconsin 


MISS FAY KELLOGG 
Household Science Architect, 
New York 


MRS. H. M. DUNLAP 
Domestic Science Specialist and Lec- 
turer, Illinois 












These Talented Women Will Help in Your 
Kitchen — Through the ty Cabinet 


Hoosier’s Council of Kitchen Scientists are among the most 
capable authorities in the whole domain of household economics. 
They skilfully experiment with Hoosier Cabinets in their scien- 


tific kitchens and laboratories. 


And thus they devise unequaled 


features for saving you time and labor in your kitchen. 
Single-handed these experts could serve but few women. 
Working through us, their helps and ingenuity are open to every 


home. 


New Kitchen Cabinet discoveries 
which some of these specialists have 
made are built into the Hoosier. They 
give us expert advice for women who 
own the Hoosier—for those who have 
bought it, as well as those who will. 
Some plan entire kitchens. 


Lifetime Convenience 


Not a dollar is added to the regular 
price. And you can secure the Hoosier 
on easy terms. 

Here are 40 work-reducing features 


that save you hours of time and miles of 
steps. 

Within arm’s reach are places for 
400 articles. 

Our experts have planned each section 
scientifically—the most used things will 
be closest at hand. Hoosier makes use 
of space that in many cabinets is 
wasted. 

Not only is this a cabinet of super- 
convenience, but its lifetime standard of 
construction cannot be surpassed. 

Hoosier Cabinets fit every size of 
kitchen. 


Surprising Prices 


More women buy the Hoosier than 
any other five makes combined. Thus 
enormous output cuts manufacturing 
costs in many ways. 

So, notwithstanding the many extras 
you get in Hoosier, the prices are as low 
as any—$15.25 to $54.50, according to 
design, equipment, and your location. 

You can pay as convenient—a small 
amount weekly. Your money all back 
if you are not delighted. 


Send for Kitchen Book FREE 


Our experts have planned six labor- 
saving kitchens. They are pictured and 
described in the Hoosier Book—* New 
Kitchen Short-Cuts” together with all 
the five new Hoosier Cabinets. 

Mail your address before these books 
are gone and we'll send you a compli- 
mentary copy. Use the coupon or a 
postal—send today. 


HOOSIER MFG. CO., 1710 Grant St., New Castle, Ind. 


Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 


ant Branches: 1007 Market St., San F 


The Hoosier Store, 


rancisco, California The Adams aa Company, Toronto, Canada 


368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 
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s’ HOOSIER MFG. CO. 


Z 1710 Sree, Stes 


New Castle, Ind. 
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showing all Hoosier models and help- 



























“‘New Kitchen Short-Cuts’’ 


Send free postpaid your illustrated 
book 
ful kitchen ideas. 
OR bce Nes cecéiantiiaGomrana 






ONE-EGG CAKE 
One-fourth cup butier or Crisco; three-fourths cup 
sugar; one-half cup milk; one-third teaspoonful 
vanilla; one egg well beaten; one and one-third cups 
Swans Down Cake Flour’ one and one-half teas poon- 
fuls baking powder. Cream the butter and the sugar, 
‘sift flour and baking powder together; add alternately 
with the milk a little at a time; break egg into this 
batter and beat thoroughly. Bake in shallow pans. _ 
This recipe will make two small layers; double it 
for three large layers, Use any good recipe for the 

chocolate frosting. 


Home Made Cake Is Nourishing and Economical 


One slice of good home made cake, because of the eggs, butter and sugar, has more food value 
than two slices of bread. The flour in a cake costs but a few cents and yet it has more to do with 


the success of the cake than all other ingredients combined. 


Prepared, Not Se/f-Rising 


CAKE FLOUR 


Endorsed by Dr. Harvey Wiley of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods. Also by the 
National Housewives’ League and included in the Westfield Pure Food List. 


Every user of Swans Down prefers it for cake baking because it requires 
fewer eggs, less sugar and butter to make a lighter, whiter, finer cake than 
if bread flour is used. The ingredients that will make nine cakes with bread 
flour will make ten and sometimes eleven cakes of the same size if Swans 
Down Cake Flour is used. Swans Down never causes loss of valuable 


ingredients due to cake failure. 

You can easily demonstrate the satisfaction and economy of Swans Down by 
ordering a package from your grocer. If he will not supply you, send us five 2c 
stamps for a one-cake sample package and “Cake Secsets.’ A thirty-six page 
booklet of recipes and instructions sent free for your grocer’s name. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 § EVANSVILLE, INDIANA Department G 


Swans Down Wheat Bran, the Health Food for all the family, 15 cents per package 
at grocers East of Denver. If your ealer will not supply you we wi 
send you a full-sized package upon receipt of 20 cents. 
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An \deal Laundry 


is lightly pressed with a scrubbing motion. 
Still another. model is the so-called “dolly 
type” in which a ‘“milking-stool” device in 
the center of the tub moves back and forth, 
agitating the suds and removing the soil by 
isplacement. 

“FI these are efficient washers. In the first 
na harm can happen to the linen even though 
the machine is carelessly operated. But this 
type of machine is the most expensive to make 
and. for that reason is beyond the purse of 
many housekeepers to whom a washing- 
machine is a necessity. All the other types of 
washing-machines can be operated so that 
they do no harm to fabrics. Much depends 
upon the amount of water used. If any of 
these washing-machines are tightly packed 
with linen there will not be enough suds to 
accomplish the washing. Friction against the 
side of the cylinder. dolly, rub-board, or suc- 
tion cup is bound to result. This causes the 
complaint that a washing-machine wears out 
the. clothes. Properly used, the washing- 
machine will not wear out clothes as soon as 
will the usual hand method. 


What Type of Tub Is Advisable? 
A COPPER tub machine is the best invest- 
+2 ment because it will withstand wear for an 
indefinite period of time. and hard water has no 
effect upon it. Galvanized iron tubs are an ex- 
cellent choice where a less expensive machine 
must be purchased. provided the water to be 
used is not extremely hard. (This hardness is 
due to lime salts, and in the presence of soap ina 
galvanized tub it often leaves a sticky grayish 
deposit on the clothes that is practically im- 
possible to wash out.) In sucha locality the 
copper or wood tub is by far the better choice. 
Wood tubs, however, are difficult to keep in 
good condition when the house is heated by 
steam or hot water. They must be kept filled 
with water practically all the time in order to 
prevent their leaking, and the water will rot 
the wood in time. But if the laundry is so situ- 
ated that it is not subject to a continuous dry- 
ing heat the wood-tube machine is an excellent 
purchase and can be obtained at a low price. 

Whatever type of washing-machine is se- 
lected good results are sure if the following in- 
structions are followed. First, be sure to have 
a generous proportion of water to clothes. 
Every washing-machine has the water-line 
properly marked on the tub, but there is a tend- 
ency on the part of the laundress to disregard 
the water line and to pack the machine too full. 

The second necessity for complete success is 
to use soft water. Where the natural supply 
is hard, it must be softened with the use of a 
washing-soda solution. Use this in proportion 
of one-half cup of solution to a washing-machine 
filled with water. Be sure and add the solu- 
tion before any clothes are put into the water. 

Finally , it is absolutely necessary to dissolve 
the soap before using it. Any laundry soap 
may be used, but in the long run soap-chips 
purchased in bulk from a laundry-supply 
house are most economical. Dissolve the soap 
in boiling-hot water and add enough of the 
solution to secure a generous suds. The exact 
quantity must be determined by the hardness 
of the water and the effect the soda solution 
has had upon it. 

Do not use too hot water in a washing- 
machine unless the clothes have been previously 
soaked in cold water, because hot water has a 
tendency to set many stains and spots. After 
being run through the machine, the clothes 
should be given a scalding-hot rinse and a 
final cold, blue rinsing. Occasionally there will 
be necessity for boiling. This can be done be- 
lore the run through the machine or just after. 

Provided these directions are followed. 
clothes will be washed cleaner than by the old 
hand methods and they will last much longer 
because they have been washed solely by the 
action of the suds forced through the fabric 
Without friction. The labor and time of 
accomplishing the task is much less than by 
the old hand method. ; 























Why Wheat Grains 
Are Shot from Guns 


The purpose in Puffed Grains—Putfed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice—is to make digestion easy and complete. 

Digestion usually consumes much energy, because 
the food cells are not broken. Here we blast the food 
cells by creating in each kernel a hundred million 
steam explosions. 

That’s why the grains are shot from guns. That’s 
why they come out puffed to eight times normal size. 
It is Prof. Anderson’s process for scientific grain-food 
preparation. 

The result is bubble-like grains, thin, crisp and 
toasted, with a fascinating taste. They seem like food 
confections. But they are really whole grains made 
wholly digestible without any tax on the stomach. 

That is the reason for Puffed Grains. ‘They are not 
mere tidbits for a gala-day breakfast. ‘They are every- 
day foods and all-hour foods of the very highest order. 
And their frequent use supplies what flour foods lack. 

The more you serve the better your folks are fed. 


Puffed 
Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Wheat 


Serve with cream and sugar, in bowls of milk, or mixed with any 
fruit. Use as nut-like garnish on ice cream, or as wafers in soup. Douse 
with melted butter, like peanuts or popcorn, for an after-school delight. 


The Quaker Oats ©@mpany 


ole Makers 


In using advertisements see page 6 






Digesting By 
Steam Power 


(1682) 





















| Tested Uses for Approved 
Foods j 
(Continued from page 86) 


It can be used any time for the next ¢ 
hours, but be sure that it is lukewarm w 
the flour is added. If it has cooled. place” 
the jar in lukewarm water for about fif 
minutes. Again remember that with all] yeast 
preparations it is far safer to have them too coghs 
than to overheat them, for the cold merely | 
retards their growth while « slight overheat 
will kill the plants and prevent all growth and | 
the consequent raising of the bread. 4 


How to Use the Dried .Yeast Preparation 4 


N using the “ferment” or this dried-yeast® 

preparation, add the shortening, sugar, and » 
salt for the bread to the entire quantity, then 
the flour, proceeding exactly as you would with ™ 
the bread made from compressed yeast. The ™ 
quantity of yeast ferment given will make ap ¥ 
proximately four loaves of bread. 

After the “ferment” is once developed, 
bread or rolls can be made in the three hours’ 
time required with the other type of yeast, or 
the bread can be started with the developed 7 

| ferment and completed in the morning of | 
afternoon. 3 

If the yeast does not show action after stand- 7 
ing overnight, stir it; if then it is not active 
do not use it. 


Wheat-Saving Substitutes 


Wit the Government demand that less 
wheat shall be used, numberless combina- % 
tions of the coarser cereals and grains have been ~ 
made by housekeepers in an attempt to obtain 
a palatable loaf. In all these combinations, to 
obtain success, a certain percent of wheat flour 
must be retained because it is the only one of 
them that contains “gluten.” This gluten is 7 
changed by the yeast growth to a soft, elastic, 9 
sticky compound that stiffens during the bak- | 
ing, so that the tiny holes made by the carbon @ 


last dro dioxid gas are retained in the loaf after the gas 
is dissipated by the heat of the oven. Without 7 


this gluten the dough, although raised, would & 


& sig eg ; : 

not retain its lightness after baking. : 

in the can Corn-meal, barley, oats, potatoes, and many % 

other vegetable and cereal flours may be added © 

= ee . . to wheat flour of some grade, but they can not 7 

Buy less often, use fewer gal- be used alone in the making of yeast bread. 4 
lons and get a better job i | The breads illustrated at the top of page 86 


that'll wear longer. on Semees | were made from the following recipes: 


DEVOE contains no barytes, Graham Bread 


no whiting, no silica, no clay. z a - 5 I pint milk or water or 1 cake compressed yeast 4 
Such stuf! mav ts eee Pet ; half of each softened in ‘ 
Such A stuft may look like lead * | i 114 teaspoonful salt 14 cupful lukewarm water We 
and Zinc —but they only make : 1 tablespoonful sugar About 6 cupfuls flour, | 
ce c oa le: TIA = 1 tablespoonful shorten- half graham and half @ 
half-paint” paint. DEVOE zg 


\ WAY | ing white 
is all paint—paint to the last \ Lf O] } Scald the milk and pour in over salt, sugar, @ 
\ A 3 
\ 


drop in the can. and shortening placed in a bowl. When luke- 


— i ata OY) ZINC warm, add the softened yeast and the flour. 
The best dealers sell DEVOE. P4IN Knead thoroughly, cover tightly, and set to 
The best painters use them. ] | a agin — ee ee Se bull 
They re learne ; . Shape into loaves (this recipe makes two), 
9 tmp learned that the CU4AR ANT , place in greased pans, let rise again, and bake 
« Guarantee of I urity E- | in a 350° F. oven for about one hour. 
and Satisfaction protects ") RE WHITE aa¥)) 
them and their customers,too. URE WHITE ZINC Graham Bread with Dried Yeast 
214 cupfuls liquid-—milk 1 tablespoonful sugar 


5 PURE 
TINT| or wate 1 dried yeast-cake 
F P NG COLORS a omered 5 Se fe cupfuls _ flour, 
D VO PURE LINSEED Ol L CT eer en- “alt A. is 
4 TURPENTINE DRYER | ing white 


Over the dried yeast-cake pour one cupful of q 
Woe ted tm ~ a — oa —— bey 
ona When thoroughly softened, add ha e su 
DEVOREW YORK CHICAGO’ _ and about one-half to one cupful of the mixed 
i flour. Let stand in a warm place until the sur- 
elpeel putes book face of the batter is covered with bubbles. 
Keep Appearances Up and Expense = | Then add the rest of the liquid, which has been 
ee ee ee : | scalded and in which the salt, remaining sugar, 
a Re and shortening have been dissolved. Add flout 
; to make a rather stiff dough, knead well, and 
‘ — let rise until double in bulk. Knead into loaves 


le 
PAINT ») aft) 2 PAINT ~ s aed (this recipe makes two loaves), let rise again, 
. ; fF ' and bake in a 350° F. oven for about one 


hour. 
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